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TT is not the only, nor even the chef, 
deſign of theſe ſheets, to refute the rea- 
foning and objeQions of Mr Hume, with 


regard to miracles : The chief deſign of 


them i is, to ſer the principal argument for 


Chriſtianity in its proper light. On a ſub- 


jet that has been ſo often rreated, it is im- 


poſlible to avoid ſaying many things which 
have been ſaid before. It may, however, 


with reaſon be affirmed, that there Rill re- 


mains, on this ſubject, great ſcope for new | 
obſervations. Beſides, it ought to be re- 


membered, that the evidence of any com- 
plex argument depends very much on the 
order into which the material circumſtan- 


ces are digeſted, and the manner in which 
they are diſplayed. 
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vii ADVERTISEMENT: 
The Efjay on Miratles* deſerves to be 


conſidered, as one of the moſt dargerouꝶ 


attacks that have been made on our reli- 
Sion. The danger reſults not ſolely- from 


the merit of THE Pic; it reſults much 
more from that of THE AUTHOR: Tube 
piece itſelf, ike every other work of Mr 
Hume, is ingenious; but its merit is more 


phical. The merit of he author, L acknow- 


ledge; is great. The many uſeful volumes 


he has publiſhed of Hiſtory, as well as on 


criticiſm, politics, and trade, have juſtly pro- 


cured him, with all perſons of taſte and 


[ diſcernment, the higheſt reputation as 2 


tion ſhould have been ſullied by attempts 


to undermine the foundation both of na- 


tural wh apy and of revealed! 15 17 


- For my own n part, I think it a piece of 


juſtice in me, to acknowledge the obliga- 


tions 


- 


dan Oe dhe author; before 1 enter on 
the propoſed, examination. I have not on- 
ly been much entertained and inſtructed by 


his works; but, if I am poſſeſſed of any 
talent in abſtract reaſoning, I am not a li- 


tle indebted to what he has written on h 
man nature, for the improvement of that 
talent. If therefore, in this tract, I have 


refuted Mr Hume's: E/aj, the greater ſhare 


of the merit is perhaps to be aſcribed to Mx 
Hume himſelf. The compliment which 


the. Ruſſian monarch, after the famous bat. 


tle of Poltowa, paid the Swediſh generals, 
when he gave them the honourable . 6 
lation of his > maſters. in the: art o dar, I 
may, with great, 0th way! my acute 
atk e # bluodt” wot 
10 Hod noizsbn fot oft Hin Ie 04 

gf hall add a few things concerning the 
occaſion and form of the following diſſer- 
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* ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some of the principal topics here Uifeiith 
ſed, were mere briefly treated in à Jerhivn 

preached before the Synbi of AER DEE, 
and are now made public ät their Yefite: 
To the end iat an argument bf fü great 
importance might be niere fully and ffecs 
Iy canvafſed chan: it could have been, with 
propriety; in a ſermon; it Was judged ne- 
ceſſary to new model tlie diſecurſes du to 
give it that form in which it new appears. 1 


The Aalen er Mr Hammes EHU. to A 
which I always refer in this work, is that” 
printed at Lomo OY chew 
on in I 02 3: intitled, # 
As this advertiſement Arabi to FEY Bred.” 
tion of the Differtation, 1 was not'a little ſurpriſed to 


obſerve, that æhe French tranſlator declared, in the firſt 


ſentence of His, Avis, au Lecteur, that he did not know: 
what edition of Mr Hume” 5 Effays I had uſed: in this 


| work. On proceed ing, 1 diſcovered that my adverti tee ; 


ment M= not been tranſlated by him, which makes me 
ſuſpect that, by fome accident, it had been left out of 
the copy which he uſed. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. of 


 Intitled, Philofopbiaal, Efſays concurning Hu- 
Gs 4 nderflanding «rt E-have, ſince ſiniſht 
ing chis tract, ſeen, later edition in which 
chere arg a fow- uariationtn None of: them 
apDeargd 490 e Matenial bas toi; give 
gronnd. fon gltering the guotatious and ra: 
Jerences. here aſed;.;o There ig indeed one 
aller ai which candaur required that: 4 


ſhopld mention: have aeoardingly men- | 


5 tioned. it in a note . nl * 1691 11 ig 


The arguments af the eſſayiſt — 


eav vred to, refute by argument. Mere 
declgmation I know no way of. cofutings but 


by analpſing it; nor do I conceive how in- 
conſiflencies can he anſwered. otherwiſe than 


by erpeſing them. In ſuch: analyfr-and-ex=: 
SPoſition, which, I own, I have attempted” 
without ceremony or reſerve, an air of "i= 


t dicule i 18 unavoidable: But — ridicule, 1 


tel? [97 JF. ow N 43.4 


; am well a aware, i if founded 1 in nar. 
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zation, will at laſt rebound upon myſelſi It 
is poſſible, that, in ſome things, I have miſ⸗ 


taken the author's meaning; I am conſei- 


ous, that I have not, in any ching, deſign- 


edly mi repre RR \ 
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Miracles are il of ad from teſtimo- 
ny, and religious miracles are not leſs 
capable of this evidence than others. 


N EI 2 Re, Page 

I. Mr Hume's favourite argument is 
founded on a fal c hypotheſis, ' 33 

II. Mr Hume charged with ſome fal- 1 


lacies in his way of OE 2, 


the argument, — 64 
III. Mr Hume himſelf gives 'up 5 fo 
_ wourite argument, 89 


IV. There is no peculiar e 5 
againſt ſuch miracles as are ſaid 
to have been WFUng Dl in /u fport 


of religion, = = — 5 97 
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1. There,” FRY ion wy Ing 
from, human a nature, againſt the '2 
miracles faid _ to have been 


wrought. in pragf o Chriſtianity, 12 6 


II. There is no preſumption. ariſing." 


3 WY the hi iftory of manking,.\ 
...againſt the muracles_ſaid to have. 
been wrought in proof of Chri- 
tianit y, = — — 142 
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Cbrlſiani, r can be be conf e 2 2 147 
as contr, ar efti fermony, "x <3) JON 
IV. Examination of the | PAca VA 9 f 
| cles mentioned by N 9 IT ON 
V. Examination of the PopIsH mira- 
cles mentioned by Mr Hume, 227 
VI. Abſtracting from the evidence for 
particular facts, we have irre- 
1 fragable'' eviddente;" bat there 
babe been Mees z Nene. Gina 
times; or ſuch events as, when 
7 "compared with the preſent con- 
Aituriun of th? tvorld, would by" oY 
Mr Hume be denominated 5 0 
| WY S e In 366 
VII. Revifel e M "Hanes. examind- To 
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PREFACE. 


Hzxz offer to tie Public a hew and 

improved edition of wy iertation, 
eon Miracles, frft printed in the year 1762, 
together with ſome other Tracts related: ©, 
it, as ſupplying additional evidences of the 
truth of our Religion, diſplaying. its ami- 
able ſpirit, and manifeſting i its beneficial ten 
dency, in reſpect, not only of As 


but of communities and A ee > 142 
TW: Mn prone Za £4» 4 


The firſt of 1 is a Sermon 
Spirit of tlie Goſpel, preached before the. 
Synod of Aberdeen in 1771. The ſecond, 
a Sermon preached before the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Chriſtian Know- 
ledge in 1777; the ſcope of which is to 
ſhow, that the ſucceſs of the Hirſt publiſhers: 

e of 
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of the goſpel is a proof of its truth, The 
third is a Sermon preached at the Aſſizes at 
Aberdeen, on the happy influence of Reli- 
gion on Civil Society. The fourth alſo is a 
Sermon, on the Duty of Allegiance, preach- 
ed at Aberdeen in 1776 on the; Faſt day, 
on account of the Rebellion in America 3 
and the fifth, an Addreſs, to the, People of 

Scotland, on the n had; been raiſ- 
ed in 1 ee „EH 81.7 . 1 8 


I a] 33 8 q 
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On the Pifleration nel 1. Pn * a 
few amendments, not very material jac-" 
knowledge, yet of ſome uſe for ohviating 
objections and preventing miflakes, It has 
been obſerved by ſeveral, that Mr Hume 
has, ſince rhe. Diſſertation, firſt appeared in 
print, once and again republiſhed the Eſſay 
to which it, was intended as an anſwer; not 
only without taking the ſmalleſt notice that 
any thing xeaſonable, or even ſpecious, had 
been urged. in oppoſition, to his doctrine, 


but without making any alteration of any _ 


conſequence 


R EFA CNE. 3 


conſequence on what he had advanced. I. 
know but one exception, if it ſhall be 


thought of moment enou gh | to'be called an 


exception, from this, remarx. What,” in- 
former editions, had been thus cx preſſed, 
as quoted in the Differtation *, ® Upon'the- 
« whole; it appears tat ho teſtimony for 
“ any kind of ' mittlele > win Ever Pofebly 
amount to à probability, uch Jeſs to a- 
proof,“ is made, in the 6A4v6%etition” 
publiſhed in 1767, Upon the whole, it 
appears that no teſtimony fbr ally Kind 
* of miratle Bur ever amounted" de Brody" 
* bility, much” leſs to a proof. By this 


more moderate declaration, Mr Hume avoids” 


the contradiction there was in tliè femtence 


to the conceſſion he had fubjbined in a 


note. But no correction is given to many 
other ſentences which needed” correction, 
not leſs glaringly than tHis. För hits con- 


duct it is not eaſy to acebunt, unleſo on tlie 


nn that i; eee Dif. 
- 104 ft 11814 18 N 2 gars * 
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fertation, 'or that be had 40 1860 ak Prin 
of it, as not t to think ! it contained any thing 
Which . re 40885 an anfwer, or It de fery- 
ed his er Wk follows wilt p pro bably 
ſatisfy the reader "that neither of theſe ſup- 
poſitions was the Ra” That MI line 
had read this attempt to 0 EI OY PL 
ment, and die bot ai nk contemp ubulfly 
of 1 it, 1 Bade ! 8 wf aüthsrity to Arn! 
for ſoon after its Publication, „Tas Bondi 
ed with a letter from him, one great pur- 
poſe of which was to aſſign his reaſons for 
not intending a reply. 2 " Wha t le writes 
on this ſubject thows fuffclently, though 


11 11990 


incidentally, that _—_—_— was not the paſ- 

hon which the perufdl of this Tract had | 
raiſed in His mind; — is nothibg ir in 
the letter which" can Jead"'to an unfavour- 
able reflection, e either on tlie undetganding, 
or on the diſpoſition of the writer; (for to 
me ir appears to have an 0 ppo oſite tetiden- 
&), and as it  affign Igns- his On reaſons for 
pot engaging fa farther in the controverſy, I 


have 


Rr R E. E. A. * E 5 
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have been induced, 5 in Juſtic ce | both to him 
| and tp. mylelt, tc to publiſh, It, I fay, i in juſtice 
to him, for [ am conv inced that Mr Hume 


18 N 415 118 177775 


would not have cor alideres it as redound- 


* W offen 


ing to his honou to have the conſtruction 


77 3f? I 


. eren put upon his ſilence. Vet 


3 


it muſt e owned that, to thoſe who have 


UAA 21k oo 1 217 1 
never beard pick en the ſubjeR, it jsby 
far the oh ph ſible conſtruction. The 


IB O77 
ar wo ee ee not 0. 
187 Ino mir moat 12315! 6 ꝗivv 2 
z Wo 8 
0 1 21. 81 277 T9; 17 "37 & i. Fl 1 5 77 40 Noc 


$6 It has, ſo ſeldom happened, that con- 
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«  rroperſes in philoſoph V. mu ch, h. more in 
bo theology, have b been carried on without 

“ producing, a perſonal quarrel between the 

** parties; that I muſt regard my preſent 
10 we on as ſomewhat extraor rdinary, who 
« have, zeaſon to, give you thanks for the 
1 civil and. obliging. f In, which you 
2 have conducted the diſpute againſt x me, 
on ſo intereſting a ſubject. as that of mi- 
* xaeles. Any. little neren, of vehe- 
9 „ mence, 


s PN ETAGE. 


„ mence, of which I formerly uſed the 
freedom to complain, when you favour- 
„ ed me with“ a ſight of the manuſeript, 

4 are either removed, or explained away, 

E or atöned for by ervilifies; which are far 
* heyoud whit T have any title to pretend 
bd A al be natural for you to ĩma- 

4 gitle, "that F wil fall upon fome ſhift to 

* Eads the force of your arguments, and 

to retain' my former opinion in the point 
os tontroverted' between us: But it is im- 

4e polſible for me” not to ſee the ingenuity 

« of ybur" performance, and the great learn- 
ig which yon have diſplayed againſt 


; * me. I conſider myſelf as very much 
1 * honoured in being thought worthy of an 
c anſwer by a perſon of ſo much merit; 
0 * and, as I find that the public, does you 
3 « Juſtios with regard to the ingenuity and 
| en e compoſition of your piece, T hope 
1 «you will have no reaſon to repent engag- 
| « : i with a an antagoniſt, whom perhaps, 
in; fvictneſs, 5 vou wight have ventured 
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to neglect. Io] to you that I, never: 
ce felt A violent an inclination to defend 
emyſelf, as at preſent, When J am thus 
© dairly.clallongod, by dona: add, þ, think L 
+. could find, ſomething ſpecipus, at 9 
* to: urge in my OWN; defence: But. 
« had) fixed a. feſplutipn, in OE 
93. of my life, always. to leave the Public 
eto judge: between, my advexſaries and meg 
i. without making any, reply mile: mult. adn 
here inxielably to this reſolution ther» 
Y © wile, my; filence,, on any future oegaſion, 
* yoquld be, gonſtrued to be an inability, to 
Lug, ond ould, be Matter of triumph 
21 de againſt med. th vr T9bitaoa I om ** 


Ag 10 * 441077 niguode qeniad (11 homoonf} It 


* l recotlect, Ir tute! loft curious 
theories have raiſed] many able opponents, has; except 
in one inſtance, uniformly! adhered ta this * 
But, what no attack on, lis principles, fither rel 

or philoſophical, could. effectuate, has 2 

8 en ord. 15% 

by a difference on an hiſtorical queſtion, | a point which 
has indeed gg long'an d much con A oetlel ; but, as 
to © SIG; we muy ſay With truth, that 1. bold not 


FE * E 


t may perhaps amuſe you to learn the 
4 firſt hint which ſuggeſted to me that ar- 
4 gument which you have ſo ſtrenuouſſy 
attacked. I was walking in the Cloyſ- 
te ters of the J eſuits College of la Fleche, 
* (a town in which I paſſed two years of 
* my youth), and was engaged in conver- 
“ ſation with a Jeſuit of ſome parts and 
learning, who was relating to me, and | 
© urging ſome nonſenfical miracle perfor 
* ed lately in their Convent; when I was 
< tempted tp diſpute againſt him; and as 


my head was full of the topics of my 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, which I was 
at that time compoſing, this argument im- 
| mediately occured to me, and I thought 
it very much Sravelled my companion. 
* But at laſt he . obſerve to . that it 


was 


N be eaſy to ze TA) 1 hg een 
of ſociety, could, at preſent, be affected by the deciſion, 
on which ever ſide it were given. 1 believe Mr Hume's 
beſt friends with, for his own ſake, as 1 do lincerely, 
(for I reſpect his talents) chat he had given no aide : 
for this exception. | 
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„e was impoſſible for that argumopt; tore 
<« any ſolidity; becauſe: it operated. equally 
e againſt the Goſpel as the Gatholic.mira« 
cles; which obſervation I thought p 
to admit as a ſufficient anſwer. I believe 


you will allow, that the freedom at leaſt 


+ of this reaſoning makes it ſomewhat- e- 
* cxraordinary; to have heen the produce of 
Ka Convent- of. Jeſuits ; cthough,; perhaps 
you m 


hs I beg my compliments to Mrs Ca * * 
and am, wit great tegardy „ "ores 
11 5 3 dof EN er 


160 .Your moſt obedient OED ary 
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The dann will. perceive, from this let- 


ter, that. Mr Hume had, not only read my 
book, ſince · the publication, but had per- 
uſed the manuſeript before. The fact was, 
* bach ent my Papers w. to a a very reſpeQable 
| bs Clergyman 


y think chat the ſophiſtæy of it 
+ ſavours plainly of the, placg of its births 
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Clergyman in Edinburgh, ſtill living, who 
was well acquainted with that author, and 
who has, ſince that time, eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the world, by his-own 
writings; of whoſe judgment, as L had a 
high and juſt eſteem, I, was deſirous to have 
his opinion of my piece, in reſpect both 


of argument and of compoſition, before I 


ſhould venture to lay it before the public. 

This gentleman, in return, after giving his 
opinion in a candid and friendly manner, 
added, that, as he knew I was myſelf a lit- 


be at leaſt no impropriety, if I conſented, 


in his ſhowing him the manuſcript. To 
this J. heartily agreed; and did it the more 
readily, as I thought it very poſſible that, 
in ſome things, L eight, have miſtaken. that 
author's meaning; in Which caſe, he was 
ſurely better qualified than any other per- 


ſon to ſet me right. That, however, had 


not been the caſe; for, though Mr Hume | 
remarks very freely on my examination of 
bis 
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his Eſſay, he does not, in a ſingle inſtance, 
charge me with either mifunderſtanding or 
miſrepreſenting him. In returning the ma- 
nuſcript, Mr Hume accompanied it with a 
letter to my friend, containing ſuch obſer· 
vations as had occurred to him in the per- 
uſal. This letter, with the writer's permiſ- 
ſion, was tranfmitted to me. It is to it he 
alludes in the ſecond ſentence of that which 
he afterwards wrote to me, and *. is 
| inſerted above. bos "Dal 1062 n n DOWBOW 
eee eee A STA, n 2B 161 n 
It cannot be e denied that, in the firft let | 
ter, he appeared not a little hurt by the 
freedom of the manner in Which his prin- 
ciples and reaſoning had been canvaſſed. 
To complaints of this kind a few hints are 
ſubjoined as ſuggeſting topics from which 
a ſufficient anſwer might be drawn to ſome 
of my refutations and objections. In re- 
gard to a few particular expreſſions com- 
plained of, J have, as he juſtly obſerves, 
either removed or ſoſtened them, chat I 
= | might, 
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| might, as much as poſſible, avoid the hs. | 
fence, without impairing the argument, ; 
For the hints he has thrown out, by way | 
of reply, I. conſider myſelf. as. indebted: to ; 
him. They haye ſuggeſted. objeRions which 
had not occurred to me, and, which requir- 


edito be Ohxiated, that the argument might 
have all che r cighr, and. all the- illuſtration 
of which in is,gapable,, I. did accordingly, 

where it appeared, requilite; introduce, and, 


ia my judgment, refute, the, ſuggeſted. an- 
wer.“ Thus I was (enabled to anticipate 

objections, and remove difficulties, w] hich 
4 might have occurred to other readers, and 
been thought by ſome very: momentous. 


But ag the; manuſcript had, before then, 
been put into the hands of the printer at 


Edinburgh, I could not, at Aberdeen, avail 
myſelf of choſe hints, ſo eaſily as hy mak- 


ing them the ſubject of notes which I could 


| ſoon tranſmit ta che printer, with directions 


in -xegard to the paſſages to which they re- 


fer. I wag not a little ſurpriſed that I could 


: # 
2 98 4 | find 
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gad nothing in reply to my refutatisit i 
huis abſtract and metaphyſical argument o 

the / evidlenes of teſtimotry diſplayed with ſo 
much oſtentation in the firſt part of his Eſ- 
ſay, the production of which Argument? to 
the public, ſeems'to-have been his principal 
motive for b eee All his 
obfervations of any moment were levelled 
agaitiſt the anſwers. which had been give 
to his more familiar and popular topics em- 
ployed in che ſecond part.— The letter, 
which is addreſſed to Dr en Blair, Edin- 
burgh, 1 is as follows: 1417 22, DDE eB0 ate 
2108 nu 10 03: U KD SY ii 
o R y 001 yd WMiguod?: nad 

I habe peruſed the inigenious perfor 
* rpatice, which you was fo öbliging as to 
put into my hands, with all the attention 
poſſible; though not perhaps with al we 
ſerioufueſs and gravity Which you hive | 
* fo frequently recommended to me. But | 
the fault Ties not in the peace, which is 
LY 3 very acute; but iu che ſubject. 
Lal . 
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„I Know you will ſuy it lies in neither, 
but in myſelf alone. If chat be ſo, Fam 
"Oy to ſay that T believe it is incurable. 
r oiairiac - 
2 1 could with that your friend had not 
©. choſett to/appear as a controverſial writer, 
{but had endeavoured to eſtabliſſi his prin- 
« ciples, in general, without any reference 
* to a particular book or perſon; though I 
e own' he does me à great deal of honour, 
eim thinking that' any thing T have wrote 
* eſer ves his attention: For beſides many 
* ineonvefliencies, which attends that kind 
e of writing, I ſee it is almoſt impoſſible to 
e preſerve deceney and good manners in it. 
<./This author, for inſtance, ſays ſometimes 
e obliging things oft me, much beyond 
* hat I can preſume to deſerve; and I 
< thence! conclude; that in general he did 
e not mean to inſult me: Vet I meet with 4 
% ſome'- other paſſages, more worthy of 


MWarburton and his- followers; than f fo © | 


. 


60 9 an author. 
« But 
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But as Lam not apt to loſe my tem- 
e per, and would ſtill leſs. incline to do ſo 

| & with. A friend of your's, I/ſhall calmly | 

communicate to you ſome remarks on 
the argument, ſince you ſeem to defire 

. ** I ſhall employ very few words, ſince 
* a hint will ſuffice to a RY of this 

8 aha re e he N i e, 

it 155 101A¹⁰⁹ . Sond lille, EMT 

15 Seck. 1 1 deſire the e to 

0 64 conſider, whether the medium; by which 

* ve reaſon concerning human teſtimony, 
4 be different from that which leads us to 

draw any inferences concerning other hu- 

„% man actions; that is, our knowledge of 

„ human nature from experience? Or why: 

it is different? I ſuppoſe we conclude an 

« honeſt man will not he to us; in the 

„ ſame manner as we conclude that he will 
not cheat us. As to the youthful pro- 

* penſity to believe, Which is corrected by 
8 experience; it -feems-iobvious, that ckil- 
** dren " e all the opinions, 
Hy | + M principles, 


principles, W and paſſions, of 
their elders, as well as credit their teſti · 


ö mony: Nor is this more ſtrange, than 
that a hammer ſhould make an rao: 
| on * 


. 
9 


. No'i man can lr any * 


experience but his own. The experi- 


ence of others becomes his only by the 
credit which he gives to their may; "ST 


* which proceeds from his Own ex eri 


£c 


of human nature. 


T 4 
» 
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1 Seat. 4: There f is no | contragietion: 16” . 
ſaying, that all the teſtimony which ever 


was really given for any miracle, or ever 


will be given, is a ſubject of deriſion: 
And yet forming a fiction or ſuppoſition 
of a teſtimony for a particular miracle, 


which might not only merit attention, 
but amount to a full proof of it. Fo. 


inſtance, the abſence of the ſun during : 
48 hours: But reaſonable men would 
„ only 
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4 ly 1 conclude from this fact, that the 
8 10 machine of the + Does: was diſordered dur- 
. ing the time. „ 
3 Page 28. 1 find no Aiffculeyt to Ephin 
Bo iy meaning, and yet ſhall not probably | 
« do it in any future edition. | The proof 
. " againſt a miracle, as it i is fourided on in- 
« vatiable 'experic ce, 15 of that ſpecies or | 
. Kind of proof, which 18 full and certain | 
* when taken alone, becauſe it implies no | 
4 doubt, as is the caſe with all probabili- 
in ties; but there are degrees of this ſpecies, 
"A and when 4 weaker proof f is oppoſed to 
*a TIGER ir is overcome. | ; 


ac « Page 29. There i is very wile more de- 
i licacy i in telling a man he ſpeaks non- 
4 ſenſe by ps hgh than in Jain, fo 
m6 AO 1 8 
„ Seat. 4. bays a man of Keule run iter 


every filly tale of witches, or hobgoblins, 
8 5 1 Win” 


cc 
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TW, * MH = 
« or bie, and tas rarticularly the 


« evidence? 1 never Knew "any one, wat 
«© examined and ubliberated abort aönfetſe 
0 ho did fiot believe it beftre the end of 


N FL 
> . YA. OW Ne iin l 8 : 


« his pho es 


1ER red SH Blue tomodeM bus 


. Sed. eb P Wbndr the autor dael he 
pete te reaſdn why Mr" Joi Kilhx 
4 and Mr Alexander "Hend&Hon' aid" net 
% work as many 1 miracles as their bret uni 
in otlier chitirches.” Miracle Weighs” 
«a popich trick, anck diſchtdet Sick” we 
* other parts of that feligien. MthWuſt 
* have new'and"oppe ſite aps of CBI. N 
Be a . e 3 

113715 115 „ bhp ot VO * Wing, 


| 1 ; 4% 
| ©) On Ft obſerraton, 2 120% 9 that . of 5 5 0 

- theRefoldithh, either abroad or or at home, had ever pre. 1 
tendel Wicke SURE of wörkhg Ats0ia, L213. RY 
ing the enthuſläſm with whiek the Effizpiſt charges them 
in his hiſtory, and notwithſtatiling the great facility 
| which he affirms there is in this way of impoſing upon 
mankind. To this he replies as abeve, &. Dauande vb 5 
cc author does wot: perceive, W967 "Ny return e this will 


bo found in a a note inthe Diſſertation. 
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10 ibs extends to Matiomet: The Greek | 
is, prieſts, who, were in the neighbourhood 
1 of Arabia, and many of them in it, were 
« as great miracle-workers as the Romiſh; 
„and Mahomet would: have been laughed | 
«x for ſo ſtale and ſimple, a: device. To 75 
* eaſt out devils and cure the blind, where 
exexy one almoſt can do as much, is not 
vo) « the, Wa to Set any extraordinary aſcen- 
3 dent over men . 1 never read of a mi- 
„ raelg. in my life, that was not meant to 
1 eſtablich h ſome new. point of religion. 5 
A There are no miracles wrought i in Spain A 22 
* 4 prove the goſpel; but St Francis Xavier | : 
2M wrought A thouſand well atteſted ones 
8 1 that Purpoſe 1 in the Indies, Ther mi- „ 


. — * 


r 


” 3 ag are 1 0 Spar. 
1 the <P ofa {potion erucifix' or re- 


* „ 2 to he Sen; _ al to Ma- 
homet, will be found in the place referred to, partly in 
the text, and partly i in the note at the bottom of the page. 
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oY lik; which f 1s alien a new yoige, or a 
c leaſt not on received. | 


— 
— 


* 


& 


eg. Sed. 6. if a midi proves A dochine 
« to be revealed from God, and eonſe- 
Ez quently. true, à miracle can never be 
. e, * a contrary doctrine. The 
- * „ 3 $f ; 08 facts 
. * Ta page 94 of the Fa edition I had 1 
that the oracular predictions among the Pagans, and the 
LN pretended wonders performed by Capuchins and Friars, | 
by itinerant or ſtationary teachers among the Roman 
Catholics, could not be denominated Miracles aſcribed ; 
to a new ſyſtem of religion. This remark drew from 
| Mr Hume the reply as above, « 1 neuer read, We.” 25 
To this objeCtion, the note on that patlage 3 is intended as 
| an anſwer: Whether it be a ſufficient one the reader 3 
will judge. In any event, he will, 1. perſuade myſelf, | 
do me the juſtice to own, that I have not weakened my | 
_ adverſaries plea by my manner of ſtating it. To avoid 7 
this, I have kept as clofe to the objector's own words, 
as I could properly, without naming and quoting him. 
Beſide theſe obſervations, T hardly find any thing i in the 
letter, having the appearance of * which * 
fects my . 5 
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e facts are therefors as incompatible as the 
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4 74 


5 K. * N wiſh your friend had not de- 
4 Bominated me an infidel writer, on ac- 


count of ten or twelve pages which ſeem 
to him to have' that tendency: While 1 
« have wrote' ſo many volumes on hiſtory, 


80 literature, politics, trade, morals, which, 


75 4 in that particular at leaſt, are entirely in- 


$6 offenſive. . Is a man to bs called a drun- 


1 « kard becauſe. he has: been . | fuddled 
* once in his His time? | 


LY 


i; + 
2 
143 


. * Having cad ſo ah to your friend, 
« who i 18 certainly a very ingenious man, 
5 though a little too zealous for a philoſo- 


<« pher; permit me alſo the freedom of ſay- 
„ing a word to yourſelf. | Whenever I 


6 have had the pleaſure to be in your com- 


* pany, if the diſcourſe turned upon any 
common ſubject of literature or reaſon- 
ing, 1 always . from you both en- 
„ B 3 =. tertained 
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tertained waa infiruQted. But when the 
converſation Was divert ed by you from 
this channel towards the ſubject of your 

p-ofeſſion; Ae I doubt x not t but your 


= Kg 


to be angry. 11 cold heel wiſh for 
the future, wherever my good fortune 


throws me in your way, t chat theſe topics I 
ſhould' be forborn between 1 us. 1 have, 
long ſince, done with all i inquiries on 


| ſuch x fubjeats, * and a am become e incapable 


1 


more ; capable oke conveying it than youre 6 5 
elf. | | 


/ . Ws * 2 9 1 


3 £544 1 


After having given you he e of 


(e 


« 


* 


communicating to your friend What part 
of this letter nt; think Proper, x remain, 4 
Te STR, _ 
t Your moſt obedient kumble ſervant, 
1 85 ' Payip Huus. 
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SAT. res 4 # Ale! 144 25 6a. * 
It may not be improper, in order, as 
I. _ gt Eft 4; 


much 8.0 s poſſible, to prevent miſapprehen- 
14 J7 If Ds 


ſions, to add, that though I know that ſe- 


veral pieces on Sy the ſame e ſubject } have been 
pub abliſhed fince the firſt dition of my Diſ- 
1 haye not had the good, fortune 
to tee. any of the 5 except one printed 
along with other TraQs by the late learned 
and 555 Dr Price. There is one in 
particular by Dr Farmer, which 1 have 
| oftener than once inquired about, but have 
Not yet been lucky enough to meet with. 
| This, perhaps, i is imputable to the lacencls 
of my inquiries; for 1 acknowledge that 1 
Was ſo much engroſſed by other ſtudies at 
the time of! its firſt appearing, that I did not 
think of reading more on. that article, till 
an application to myſelf, for a new edition 
of the Diſſertation, ſuggeſted the proptiety 


of conſulting what may have been written 


by learned men on the ſubject poſterior 10 
the firſt edition. From ſome other works 
I have' read of Dr Farmer's, I have rcafou . 
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tertained and infimicied:: But when . 
converſation was diverted by you from 
this channel towards the ſubject of your 


p. rofeſſion; though 1 doubt not but your 


intentions were very friendly towards | 


me, IT own I never received the ſame fa- 
\F'y * 


: tisfaQtion: 1 was apt to be tired; and. you. 
to be angry. 1 would. therefore wiſh for 


the future, wherever my good fortune 
throws me in your way, t that theſe topics - 
ſhould' be fotborn between 1 us. I have, 
long ſince, done with all inquiries on 
ſuch ſubjeQs, and am become incapable 7 
of inſtruction ; though I'own no one is 
more capable of conveying it than Jour. | 


ſelf. 


After having given you the er of 


communicating to your friend What part 4 
2 0 


of this letter Bn think proper, 1 remain, 
R, | 

2 Your moſt obedient Euch ſervant, : | 

Fs Davin Huur. 


AT. 11. . 
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We: may not be improper, in order, as 
much as poſſible, to prevent miſapprehen- 
5 ſions, to, add, that though 1 know that ſe- 
| veral pf | pieces on the ſame e ſubject } have. been 
publiſhed fince 1 the firſt *ddition of my Diſ- 
ſertation, 1 haye not had the good, fortune 
to dee any of them, except one printed 
along y with other Tracts by the late learned 
and accurate Dr Price, There is one in 
particular by Dr Farmer, which I have 
| oftener than once inquired about, but have 
not yet been lucky enough to meet with. 7 
; This, perhaps, i 18 imputable to the lateneſo 
of my inquiries; for I acknowledge that [ 
was ſo much engroſſed by. other ſtudies at 
the time of its firſt appearing, that I did not 
think of reading more on that article, till 
an application to myſelf, for a new edition 
of the Diſſertation, ſuggelled the propriety 
of conſulting what may have been written 
by learned men on the ſubject poſterior to 
the firſt edition. From ſome other works 
: bare read of Dr Farmer's, I have reaſon 


B + ks to 


| flate my Differtation into French, that 
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to believe that the piece alluded to is both 


ingenious and acute; and from ſome ac- 


count of it, which 1 remember to have pe- 
ruſed in a Review, 1 have ground to ſuſpect 
that his principles and mine on chat ſubject 
do not in all things correſpond. At the 
Ame time I recollect to have thought, when 
reading the account, that, on ſome points, 
the difference between us was more in ex- 
Preſſion than 1 in ſentiment. My only rea- 


ſon for mentioning this cireumſtance here, 


is to prevent the miſconſtruction of my 
ſilence in regard to him and other writers 


on the ſame ſubject, whoſe ſentiments. may 
either coincide with mine, or ſtand in op- 


poſition to them. My ſilence in ſuch caſes 
proceeds neither from contempt nor from : 
policy. . They will come nearer the truth, 
and do me more juſtice, who thall aſcribe 
It to ignorance. ; 

1 ſhall only add, with reſpe& to "the | 
gentleman who did me the honour to tran- 


though, | 


though, upon has whole, be has acquitted 
_ himſelf admirably | of the taſk, he had un- 
dertaken, and has, in many things, i improve. 
ed upon his original, there are a few. places 
in which he ſeems not derfectl ve a 
prehended my meaning. The cauſe of his 
miſtake I find to have ſometimes been an 
ambiguity or en in che Eoglit ex. 


1 
if * x 


have endearpured, tw > anal the Fg ia, 
this. edition, and give to the diction all 0 
 perſpicuity poſſible. _ | There is no quality 
in ſtyle more important, whatever be the 
ſubject; but in argumentative writings it is 
ee, e e 


ä / [ | 
: 4 ; . F IJ T. . T . * 
” * Py 


| £0 "INT ao orrex. epi 
| * 11: oo off. Ne. 00 
Hy ade N f T 15 kt it has aus & A 
is not founded in ur rgumen 1 
1 it were only meant by theſe words, that the 
| religion of Jeſus cGuld "not; by the fingle | 
k aid of reaſoning, produce fs full effect up- 

| 4 on the heart; every true Chriſtian wou 
ö | cy ſubſcribe 5 chem. ee ee 


e 


ly Spirit, can convert the Full from Gil 6 ; 
| God; though even, to ſuch converſiot are” 
guments are, by the agency of the Bp 
rendered ſubſervient. Again, if we werd 
to underſtand, by this aphoriſm, that the 
principles of our religion could never have 
been diſcovered by the natural and unaſſiſt- 
ed faculties of man; this poſi ition, T pre- 
ſume, would be as little diſputed as the for- 
mer. But if, on the cbt ary, under the 
cover of an ambiguous expreſſion, it is in- 
tended to inſinuate, that thoſe principles, 5 
from their very nature, can admit no ra- 


tional 
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tonal evidence of their truth, (and this, by 
the way, is the only meaning which can 
avail our antagoniſts) the. goſpel, as well as 
eren fra. ded reclaims t * 
of "The Lord. ce cali of 
our religion, often argued, both with his 
_ diiciples, and with his adverſaries, a8 with 
reaſonable men, on the principles of reaſon. 
Without this faculty, he well knew, they 
could nat be ſuſceptible either of religion or 
of law. He argued from prophecy, aud 
che conformity of the event to the predic- 
tion.*. He aygued from the teſtimony of 
John the Baptiſt, Who was generally ac- 
knowledged to be a prophet f. He argued * 
from the miracles which he himſelf per- 
formed, as uncontrovertible evidences, that 
God Almighty operated by him, and had 
ſent him. He expoſtulates with his ene- 
l 2 mies, 


* Luke xXiv. 2 5. &c. John v. 39. and 4 * 
+ John v. 32. and 33. f John v. 36. & 25. 37. 
38, Xiv. 10. II. | : 3 
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28 INTRODUCTION: 


mies, for not uſing 1 their reaſon on this ſub- 
ject. Why, ſays he, even of yourſelves, judge 
Je not what 1s right*? In like manner we 
are called upon by the apoſtles of our Lord 5 


to act the part of 401 ife men, and judge 1 im- 


partially of what they /ayf. Thoſe who 
do ſo, are highly commended for the can- 
dour and prudence they diſcover in an af- 
fair of ſo great conſequence þ. We are 
even commanded, to be always ready to 
| grve an anſwer to every man that aſteth us 
a reaſon of our hope d; in meekneſs to inſtruct 
them that oppoſe themſelves ||; and carneſtly 
to contend for the faith which was once de- 
Froered to the faints*®? **. God has neither, 
IN natural nor in revealed religion, left bin- 
1 If without witneſs ; but has in both given 
moral and exteraal evidence, ſufficient to 
convince the impartial, to ſilence the gain- 
fayer, and to cender inexcuſable the atheiſt 


and the unbeliever. This evidence it is our 


duty | 


Lake xii. 57. + 1 Cor. x. 15. 4 Acts xvii. 11 
$ 1 Peter il, 15. I 2 Tim. ii. 25. Jude 3+. 
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duty to attend to, and candidly to examine, 
We muſt prove all things, 2s we are ex- 


preſsly enjoined ; in holy writ, if we would 
ever oye to Bals 72 of that wobich i 15 . * 


1 Hus much I hodght proper to premiſe, 
not to ſerve : as an apology for the deſign of 
this tract, (the deſign ſurely needs no apo- 
logy, whatever the world may judge of the 
execution) but to expoſe the ſhallowneſs of 
that pretext, under which the advocates for 
be in this age, commonly take thel- 
- Whilſt, therefore we enforce an argu- 
. which, in ſupport of our religion, 
was fo frequently inſiſted on by i its divine 
founder, we will not dread the reproachful 
titles of dangerous Friends, or 4. 2 2 ents 
mics of revelation. Such are the titles, 
which the writer, whoſe ſentiments I pro- 
poſe in theſe papers to canvaſs, has be- 
flowed on his antagoniſts T; not, I believe, | 
through malice ee en, but a as a fort 
; | F "ey of 
ö 1 Theſſ. Re "00 Page 204, | 
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30 INTRODUCTION. 
of excuſe for himſelf, or at leaſt. a bande 
for introducing a very ſtrange and unmean- 
ing compliment to the religion of his coun- 
try, after a very bold attempt to undermine 
it. We will however do him the juſtice to 
own, that he hath put it out of our poper 
to retort the charge. No intelligent perſon, 
who hath carefully peruſed the Efay on 


M iracles, will impute to the author either A 


of thoſe i ignominious charakter. 1 


" * 
> Ea 
* o pt * 3» 
#5 


Fe 7 Cy 
& . 4 S F 
K. 's + A 


My frimary inte wtf} in \ undertaking au 5 


anſwer to the aforeſaid eſſay, hath invari- 


ably been to contribute all in my power to i 

the defence of a reli gion, which 1 eſteem 85 
the greateſt bleſſing conferred by Heaven * 
on the ſons of men. It is at the ſame time 
a ſecondary motive of conſiderable. weight, 
to vindicate philoſophy, at leaſt .that moſt 
important branch of it which aſcertains the 
rules of reaſoning, from thoſe. abſurd con- 
ſequences which this author's theory natur- « 
ally leads us to. The theme is arduous. 


The 
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The adverſary i 18 boa ſubtle and powerful, 
With ſuch an adverſary, I ſhould on very 
| unequal terms enter the liſts, had I not the 
advantage of | being on the fide of truth. : 
And an eminent advantage t this doubtleſs 3 is. 
It requires but moderate a abilities to ſpeak - 
| — 0, 1590 10 110 31.39 by 5 
ule. A good cauſe | 


in defence of a 00d 
demands but A. diſtindt expoſition and a fair 


O89 3: 725 371 
KY, 1 


hearing; And we may 7 tay x with. great pro- 


1 r | 
Priety, it will ſpeak | for ſelf, But to adorn . 


AS Gt} CILES 


error with the ſemblance of truth, and make 
the worſe Ein the better rea aſon, guides 


11468 i d MO: 50. 8 


all the arts of ingenui d i nvention; 2 
ek 889 ity and 81 8 3 arts 


which ew or none have been more ex. 


& 34! 117 


pot t than M | Me Hume. It is much to be re- = 


greg ed, I's on Lone _occaſions_ he has fo il 


lied th 1 3 3 ILL 14 
1 "343 "= 2 TY ot 71 4190. 9 3110 Wet 
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MIRACLES. 


PART 'S. 


Miracles are capable of proof from 
teſtimony, and religious mira- 
cles are leſs capable of this 
evidence than — 


SECTION 


877 r Hume $ favatnity argiment is founded 
en @ falſe bypoibefis. 

TT; is not the aim of this author to evince, 

that miracles, if admitted to be true, 


would not be a ſufficient evidence of a di- 
Vor. I. C | vine 
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miracle can ever panne 


„ Miracles capable. of Part I. 


vine miſſion.” His deſign. is ſolely to prove 


chat miracles, which have not. been the ob- 
jects of our on ſenſes, at leaſt ſuch. as are 


ſaid to have been performed in atteſtation 

of any religious ſyſtem, cannot reaſonably 
be admitted by 24207 beliened on. the teſ- 
timony of others. A miracle, ſays he, 
8 ſupported by an human teſtimony, is 

5 more properly a ſubject of dexiſion than 
of argument ,, Again, in the conclu- 


ſion of his eſſay, Upon the whole, it ap- 


Apeaxs, that ng teſtimeny for pa 


* hability, { much, leſs to a prgof F.! Here Here 


he concludes againſt all Miracles * any 


Lind of miracle are his expreſs words. 


Hs: ſeems. however immediately ſenſible, 


thati;in aſſerting; this, he has gone too far; 
and; therefore, in the end of f the ſame pa- 


ragraph,, retradts. part of : what he had ad- ; 2 


vanced in the beginning. We may eſta- 
bliſh, it as a, Maxim, that no human teſ- 
« timony can have ſuch force, as to ore 


1 miracle, and, male it a quſt foundatic 


r 


Page 194. 4 Page 202. See Preface, p. 3. 
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for any fyſtem of: relivion.” In che note 
on this paffage, he has Reſe werds. 1 
beg the/limitarion- Here made, tay be re- 
marked, When Py, that à miracle ean 
fever be proved, 1648 to he hie forinda- 
tio of a ſyRetty of religion For ew 
that otherwiſe chere may pobly be rn 
© racles; or violations of *the! uſual” edutſc 
© of natüfeglof flenduking; etee adiitof | 
© proof froth Humftteſtimông ??? 
-48 11 glow 5) noqlU alls aid lo nor! 
380 much for that cardinal! point, Which 
the epi HG ſo fireria6aſlytoevitite; 
and which, if true, wilt abr Gly Be üb- 
verſive of fevelatiofi; as received by us, on Je! 
the teſtimony of the apoſtles, and prophets, 
and martyrs; but Will direckly lead 0 this 
general cofHcluſton? That it is impoſfwle 
for God Almigtrey to give 4 revelhtibn 
attended with fuch ben u that its 
be reaſonably believed in aſtercages or 
even in the ſamè age, by uniy perſon io 
* hath not been an eye withels of ei- 
_ "RO! by which W n K 


G . No 


4 r 
36 = Miracle capable „ To I. 
11 5 . bebt osdefal Pose ef, rea- 
ſoning is this ſtrange coneluſion mage: out? 
Several topics have been employed far the 
purpoſe by this ſubtle. distant Hm qng 
theſe there is one principal argument which 
he is at great paint to {et off to the beſt ad- 
vantage. Here indeed he claims a, particu- 
lar concern, having diſcevered it himſelf. 
His tale to the honour, of, the diſcovery; it 
is not my bufincſs.to,coptroverts.jÞ ohe 
cleyTelf>ontirety.20 the conſideration. of its 
importance. To this! end-L all, now lay 
before the reader, the unanſwerable, argu- 
- ment; as he fatters himſelf it will he found; | 
taking the freedom, fon brevity's: Jake, o 
compendize the; reaſoning, and to omit 
vhatever is ſaid merely fon illuſtration, To ⁵ 
+Qoiiotherwile would lay me under che, ne- 4 
deſſicy of tranſcribing the] greater. part f 
theaiſfay Toll mobizt ag es Holt ei 3; * 


>; 165 Or tc} 1131003 2 21 2790 Golda 5 
3 Experience, ifays; hey: is, gur only 


guide in reaſoning; concerning matters of 
+ faQ*. een is in ſome things Vas 


S + Set er © xiable, 


0 # "IN 174. (ol 


i, 
} 
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* 


9 able, in fore tings uniform. A vari- 
able experience gives riſe only to proba- 
5 bility; an uniform experieneg amounts to 
„ proof * Probabilitys Al way ſuppoſes 
An Gppoſttio of experiments and obſer- 
Hong, Where the one ſide is found to 
„ oderbalanés the other; and ito produce a 
be of! 6vidence-:proportidneds tor; the 

fuptriori ity: I ſuch caſes weomuſt ba- 
* bnd ofpoſte.expetiments, hhd de- 
„Addict the feſfer number frum the greater, 
1 itf order to Ku the exact force of the 
© ſilefior ebidehce f. Our belief or aſſur- 
Anice of any fact, from the report of eyt- 
vitnefſeb, is derived from nb other princi- 
ple tllan experience chat is, dur obſer- 
vation of the veracity of human teſtimo- * 
| Iny, and ef the/uſuabconformityvof: facts : 
to the reports of witneſſes f Notw if the ä 
fac atteſted partakes of the marveltous, if 
* it is ſuch as has ſeldom fallen unter dur 
y obſervation, here 1s a conteſt of two Op- 
© polite experiences, of which the bne de- 
2 1 the other, ast far as its forœe goes, 
; 7/ HACE ni e Off, * ZR and 
9 * 175. 176. + Page 176. I Ibid, 


and the ſuperior can only operate on the 
mind by the force WHieh remains. The 
very ſame principle of experience, Which 
gives us a certain degree of aſſuranee, in 
che teſtimony of witneſſes) gives us alſo, 
© in this caſe, another degree of aſſurance, 
© againſt the fact which they endeavour to 
© eftabliſh; from which eontradiction, there 
neceſſarily ariſes a counterpoiſe and mu- 
* tnal deſtruction of belief and authority. 
Further, if the fact affirmed by the wit- 
< neſſes; inſtead of heing only marvellous, 
isi teally miraculous ; if beſides; the teſ- 
6 timony eonſidered apart and in itſelf, 
<-4mounts! to an entire proof; in that caſe 
there is proof againſt proof; of which the 
ſtrongeſt muſt prevail; but ſtill with a di- 
minution of its force, in proportion to 
that of its antagoniſt. & miracle is a vi- 
olation of the laws of natute; and as a 
firm and unalterahle experience has eſta- 
bliſhed theſe laws, the proof againſt a mi- 
racle from the very nature of the fact, is 
as entire, as any argument from experi- | 
2 + 2 * ence 
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© ENCe,Can . a And if 
« ſo, it is an undemiable conſequence, that- 
41 Ait cannot he ſurmounted by ANY proof b 
whatever from teſtimony. A miracle 
e e eee. atteſted, can never 2 
rendered eredible, even in the loweſt de- 
< gree,) This, in my apprehenſion, is the 
ſum of che argument, on which, myinge- 
nious OopPOnent reſis, the- ſtrength of his 
cauſes ious bas tilsd 10 gotfartigb: lems * 
vw 0 vd baits ft fl 1r-,n9d ut * 
I anſwer to this I propoſa ſuſt to,prove,” 
that the whole is built upon. a falſechypo- 
theſis, „That the evidence of deſtimonyi ĩs 
derived ſolely from experience, which ſeems: 
to/be/an{axiomiof this writer, is at Jeaſt not 

ſo incanteſtible a truth ag he ſuppeſes it; 
chat, on the:contrary; teſtimony, has a na- 
tural and original influence ongbelief, ante- 
cedent to experience, will; L imagine, eaſily 
be evinced. For this, purpoſe let it be xe- 
marked, that the ęaxlieſt aſſent which is 
given to teſtimony; by chüdren. and whieh' 
is e preriom a all experience, is in fact che 
You on. moſt 


* Page 180, . | 1 gng 2» 


4 Arruciæſ cnpabhl f, Part x 


moſt unlimited; that by a gradual experienoe 
of mankind, it is gradually c britracted/ an 
reduced to nurrewer bounds Ty fay there: 
fore that our diffdence in teſtimony is the 
refult of experience, is more philoſophicali 
becauſe more confonant to tart; than to 
ſay that our faith in teſtimony has this 
foundation. Accordingly youth, which is 
unexperienced; is credul bub; age, on the 
contrary is diftruſtfuls Exactly the reverſe 
would 1 were this author's doos 
| ce” =aY] a E dB 917 od 185 dg 
ASH of d ubm bis 5185 . 
Terhips * Eil be Gd, üf © a2 - 
allowed to be the only n 
or reaſonable faith in ceſtinony, thequiel: 
tion, Whether rbe influence . agen 01 on 
beließ be original or derived? it it be not 
merely verbal; is at leaſt of no iportdaie 
in the preſem contrdverſy. But 1 maintain 
ir is of the greateſt importance. The dif- 
ference between us is by no means ſo in- 
conſiderable, as to a careleſs view it may 
appear! According to his 'philofophy, the 
preſumption is e the teſtimony, | oe 


S8 1. Proof from Tolinm . 4 


(which amounts to the ſame chung) there is 

not tlie ſinalleſt pteſumption in its farour 
till properly ſuppbrted by experience. Ac» 
cotding to the exkplicatien given above, 
there is the ſtron geit preſamption in favonr 
of; the teftlmony⸗ til properly <qefuted: 1 


experience] T7 nel 1100 
21 01 * Fi 78 a7 vie nibto9: A a 


f it be gbjeed! by-the-author, chat ſuch 
a faith in teſtimomy as is prior to experi» 
ence, muſt) be unreaſonahle and unphiloſo- 
phical, becauſe unaccountable; I ſhould re- 
ply, that there are, and muſt be, 1 in human, 
nature, ſom e otiginal grounds of belief, be- 
yond which our reſearches cannot proceed, 
and of which: therefore it lis vain to attempt 
a rational account. I ſhould deſire the ob- 
jector to give a reaſonable account of his 
faith in this principle, that ſimilar cauſes: al- 
ways producs ſimilar effetts; or in this, that 
the .courſe of naturt will'be the ſame to- mor- 
row, that it Was pefterda V and es to-day: 
Principles, which he himſelf:acknowledges, 
= are neither intuitively: evident, nor deduced 
1 | of "om premiſes; and which nevertheleſs we 
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gur reaſonings from experience IL ſhould 
deſire him to give a reaſonable. account of 
his faith in the aleareſt informations of his 
memery, which he will find it alike ĩmpoſ- 
Bble either to doubt, gr to explain. Ins 
deed memory bears nearly the ſame rela-. 


RY 


tion to; experience, that teſtimony does. 


Certain it ãsathat the defects and miſtepre- 
ſentations of memory are often corrected 


by experience. Jet ſhould any perſon, 


hence 0 infer, that memory derives all 1 its. 
evidence from experience, he would fall 


into a manifeſt. abſurdity. . For, onthe con- 
trary, experience derives, its origin ſolely. 
from memory, and. is nothing elſe but the, 


general maxims or concluſions, we, have 


formed, from the compariſon of particular 
facts remembered. If we had not Previ- 
ouſly given an implicit faith to memory. 
we had neyer been able to acquire experir 
ence. When therefore we. ſay that memo 

ry, which gives birth to experience, may. . 
neverthelsſhy!1 in ſome inſtances, Nen dome: 5 


rr 
— x 13 we + K 


; * Sceptical doubts, 1 Furr: y 


Pam Ie 
are under a neceſſity; of preſuppoſing, in all 
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WO 
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ed by experience; no woe ei mpHed, hut 

that tlie inferenees; formed from the moſt 
lvely and perſpieuous reports of memory, 

ſometimes ſerve to rectify the hikes 

which ariſe from ſuch reports of This 'faculs 

ty; as are moſt languid and confuſed; This 
memory, in theſe inſtances," may be ſaid to 
correct itſelf. The caſe is often much the 
ſame with experience/at@ teſtimony, as will 

ppear more?early” in tlie ſecond” ſection, 
where 1 ſhall conſider the ambiguity of _ 


wee EY as uſed by this author. 


BY 11. 1 >, 11910 — 88 8 8846. 11 


Bur how, "rug Mr Hume, „is reftimonry 
then to be refuted?” Principalty in one or 
other of theſe two ways: Fit, And moſt 
directly, by contradictory teſtimony; that 
is, when an equal or greater number of 
witneſſes, equally or more credible,” atteſt 
the contrary: ſecondly; By ſuch evidence, 
either of che incapacity or of the bad cha- 
= racer of the witneſſes, as 18 ſufficient to diſ- 
1 credit them. What; rejoins my antagoniſt, | 
cannot then teſtimony be confuted by the 
extraordinary nature of the fact atteſted? 
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Has this, conſideration no. ** a 
That this. conſideration, has no Ta wh 


518 JEN ; 

* be itſelf it can very 7 arely, 1 0 
0 f t ti am 

amount to a refutat ion. e nf 115 in 8 


unexceptionable teſtimony, | hope to 

I 20 59711 217 
extremely plain. U Who has ever de 
That; the uncommo on nne 1 ſs of an, event, r ate 


5 1990 EN 211 11 
is a preſumption again 117 reality; and that 
chiefly on punti 1 the N , which, 
a ee is author has 
19 d this IAA 10 S 
obſerved, ſome pe ople, 0 to facrif 2720 
tg he logs of. 1 * A 1 5 queſtion on- 7 


Mun AO, ta r does th 18 preſum tion, ex- 
tende 1 n. the F. W. bich Mr 125 4 
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af gned, i ty be bas greatly exceeded the bi 
Mits of. 5 and conf, ſequ ently of 1 Jult 
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atteſted 


12H 3s ſuch, 4s "has. feld om. fallen 2 ler our 
6: ( gþſeryation, 1 there i is a a | conteſt: : of two op- 
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ant „„ 
2 1 4 4 


34] wh | 47 
-< polite. experiences, of whi ich h the. c one de- 
2 ae 8. the other, as far as 0 force * 


and | 
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c « and the fuperior can only! operate on tlie | 
| mind, by the force which remains 
R's is a n T netaphyfi cal, I had almoſt ſaid; 
ical alanct and erübuee, for the 
wei DET and ſobtraCting ng 0 of evidence, to 
who Je freq -quehily 'recurs, and with which 
he feems to ch kg can perform ED 
3 Tt. he had Been a little ae pt f 
och ng ws how the fate invetitons rat 
b 1 0 ed. Wen a 0 writer of genlids and elo | 
Sa exprelles binfelf in general rerins 
he will find it an ealy matter f gh ae 
1 earance to a gs t e aothathar 
ligible in PS: ? Buck othetttilds is thi 
author's way o Finz In the inftäneb 
befofe us, he is ' particufitly hab i ifs 
choice I metaphors.” Py are ſuch as ire 
naturally adapted to prepoſſeſs a' Up In 
his favour, What candid perſon can think 
| of ſuſ] pedting, the impartiality of an inquir- 
er, who i 1s for weighing in the feales of rea- 
: fon, all the arguments on both ſides? Who 
can ſuſpest his exaQtneſs who” detetinines 
; every thing by a munerical computation ? 


Hence 
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Hence it is, that to a ſuperficial *view his 
reaſoning appears ſcarcely inferior ta de- 
monſtration; but, when narrowly canvall. 
ed, it is ĩmpracticable to find an àpplica- 
tion, of which, in e i; 
fenſe, Aha capable. bine Hie of itt 
To FD aHtoggo ow? 10 Hoon 
1 eee the remark juſt no-] 
made, let us try how i f argu- 
ing on this point can be applied to a parti- 
culaf inſtance. Por this purpoſe! I make 
tie following fuppoſition I have lived for 
ſome years near à ferry. It conſiſts with 
my knowledge; that the paſſage-boathas'a 
thouſant times croſſed the river) and as 
many times retürned Hufe: Anicunkaown 
man, whom I have juſt no met, tells me, 
in a ſerious manner, that it is loſt; and ufo" 
firms, that he himſelf, ſtanding en the 
bank, was a ſpectator of the ſcene; that 
he. ſaw the paſſengers” carried down the 
ſtream; and the boat / overwhelmed! No 
: perſon, f Who is: influenced in his judgment 1 
of things, not by philoſophical © ſubtilties, 
but by common ſenſe, a much ſurer guide, 
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will heſitate to declare, that in ſuch a tests 
mony I have probable evidence of the fadt 
aſſerted. Y But if leaving common tenſe; 1 
ſhall recur. to metaphyſics, and ſubmit to be 
tutored in my way of judging by the eſſay- 
iſt, he will remind me, Stkat there is here 
a a conteſt of two oppoſite experiences, of 
© hich the one deſtroys the other, as far 
das its forge: goes, and the ſuperior can 
< only operate on the mind by the force 
*, which remains, I am warned, that the 
very ſame ꝓrinciple of experience, which 
gives me a cextain degree of aſſurance in 
the teſtimony of the witneſs, gives me al- 
i ſo, in this caſe, another degree of aſſur- 
dance, againſt the fact, which he endea - 
* yours to eſtabliſh, from which eontradie- 
tion there ariſes a: counterpoiſe, and mu- 
© tual deſtryRing'vh, elief and authority *. 
and think: 1 eee ee fairly and philo- 
ſophically, how mult 1 balance theſe 3 op- 
poſite experiences, as you are pleaſed to 
term them? Muſt I ſet the chouſand, or ra- 
121 o s ne aok ee 
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ther the-two thouſand inftances of the one 
fide, againſt the ſingle inſtance of the other? 
In that caſe, it is eaſy to ſee, I have nine- 


teen hundred and ninety-mine degrees of 
evidence, that my information is falſe, Or 


is it neceſſary, in order to make it credible, 


that the ſingle inſtance have two thouſand = 
times as much evidence, as any of the op- 


poſite inſtances, ſuppoſing them equal a- 
mong themſelves; or ſuppoſing them un- 
equal, as much as all the two thouſand 

together, that there may be at leaſt an uy 
librium? This is impoſſible. 
fome of thoſe inſtances,” the evidence of 


ſenſe, which hardly _ teſtimony can equal, 
much leſs exceed. Once more, muſt the 


evidence I have of the veracity of the wit« 
neſs, be a full equivalent to the two thou- 


ſand inſtances, which oppoſe the fact atteſt» 
ed? By the ſuppoſition, I have no poſitive 


evidence for or againſt his veracity, he bes 


ing a perſon whom I never faw before. Yet 
if none of theſe be the balancing, which 
the effay-writer means, I deſpair of my 


able to diſcover his meaning; 


I had for 


44 


LO 


Is then ſo weak a proof from teſtimony 


| Wink that Rr would be removed, 


perience, in the ſame ſtate as if neither teſs- 


incapable of being -refuted?.1: am far front 
thinking ſo; though even ſo weak a proof 
could not be oyerturned by, ſuck-ia contrary 
experience. How: then may it be overs 
radictory teſtimony. 
Ward. 1 met another perſons 
was little as I did the former; 
mes from the ferry, Laiſk 
of truth of: the: reports 
bs a at bout, amd ll init, come lafe-t0 
Woul do more to turn the 

frale, be fifty thouſand, ſuch contrary in- 


ſtances, as were ſuppoſed.¶ Yetthis,wrould 


105 gre Luſpicon., Indeed, if we were 
m bſtractly, one would 


that the two oppeine teſtimonies would de- 
ſtroy a and leave the mind en- 
tirely under the influence of its former. ex 


timony had been given. But this is hy no 
means conſonant. to fact. When once teſ- 


timonies are introduced, former * 
VOL, I. D 18 
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is generally of no account in the reckoning; Y 
It is but like the duſt of the balance, which 


hath not any ſenſible effect upon the ſcales. 


The mind hangs in ſuſpence between the 


two contrary declarations, and conſiders it 


as one to one, or equal i in probability, that 


the report is true, or that i it is falſe. Aﬀer- 
wards a third, and a fourth; and a fifth, 
confirm the declaration of the ſecond. I 


am then quite at caſe.” 15 this the only ef- 


ag way of ebafuting falſe teſtimony ? 
88 ſuppoſe Hain, that inſtead of meet- 


Up With any perſon WhO can inform me 
concerning the fact, I get from ſome, who | 
are acquainted with the witneſs, informa- 
tion concerning "his character. They tell 
me, he is notorious for lying; and that his 


Hes are commonly forged, not with a view 


to intereſt, but merely to gratify a malici- 
ous pleaſure, which he takes in alarming 


ſtrangers. This, though not fo direct a re- 
futation as the former, will be ſufficient to 
diſcredit his report. In the former, where 
there is teſtimony contradicting teſtimony, 
che author 5 metaphor of a balance may be 


- uſed 


A 5 ſelves contradictory to the fact recently, afs 


Sec. F. 22 * Te fimony | 5. L 


uſed with propriety, The thin $8; weighed 
are homogeneal: And when, contradictory 
evidences are preſented to the mind, tend- 
ing to prove Poſitions Which cannot be 
both true, the mind muſt decide, on. the 
comparative, ſtrength. of the pen. evi 
dences, before b Wels o e DS Yes 

But is this the caſe iy che Tapia firſk 
malle? ? By no means. The two thouſand 
inſtances formerly known, and the ſingle 
inſtance. atteſted, as they relate to different 
facts, though of a contrary nature,: are not 
contradictory. There is DO; inconſifteney 
in believing both. There 3g; no ineonſitf- 
tency in receiving the laſt on weaker evi- 
dence, (if i it be ſufficient eyidence) not only 


than all the, former together, but even FR 


any of them ſingly. Will it be ſaid, that 
though the former inſtances are not chem⸗ 


teſted, they lead to a concluſion that i 48. CONS 
radifoty?. 1 anſwer, It us true, that the 
experienced frequeney of, the. conjunction 
of any two events, leads the mind to infer 

D2 a 
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las 18 time to come. Buß 
let it at the ſame time be, remarked, that 
no man conſiders this inference, as having 
equal evidence with any ane of thoſe. paſt 
events, on which. it is founded, and for the 

belief of Which we have had ſufficient tet: 
timony. Before then the method .recom- 


mended by this author can turn to any ac- 


count, it will be neceſſary for him to com- 
pute and determine, with, preciſign, how 
Mang hundreds, how many thouſands, I 

wicht ſay how many myriads of. inſtances, 
will confer ſuch evidence on, the concluſion 

founded on them, as will prove an edui- 
eile for the teſtimony of one ocular wit- 
neſs, a man of probity, in a gaſe of which 
he is allowed to be a competent judge. — 


A god nw Datch 0 DIV OUT 6 A084? 


-» There is in arithmetic. a rule, called RE- 
DYCTION, by which numbers, of different 


denominations, are brought to the ſame de- 


domination. If this ingenious author ſhall 
inyent a xyle in /ogic, analogous tothis, for 
reducing different claſſes of evidence to the 
fame claſs, he will bleſs the world with 8 

moſt 


Sect, 1. bra, from * 7; hier 9 3 


_ ed Aer. Then indeed 
he will have the honour” to eſtabliſfi an 
everlaſting' Peace in the republic of letters; 
then we ſhall have the happinefs to ſee con- 


troverſy of every Kind, theological, hiſtoria 


cal, philsſophical, receive its mortal wound: 
for though, in” every queſtion, we could 


not even then deterinine,” with certainty, 
5 on wllich ſide the truth lay, we could al- 


ways determine (and that is tlie -utmolt the 
nature of the thing admits) with as men 
accuracy”! as geometry and algebra carl uf 


ford, on which ide the probability Tay] ad 


in What degree. But till his metäphyſieal 


reduction bè diſcovered, it willube impoſſi- 


ble, Were the evidences are uf different 


orders, to aſcertain by /hrKfion che ſape- 


rior evidence. We could not? but eſteem 
him a novice in arithmetic, who being aſk- 
ed, whether ſeven p. funds” or ele venpence 
the greater ſum, and what is the dif- 
ference? mould, by attending ſolely ro che 
numbers, afid overlocking the value, con- 
clude that elevenpence were che greater, 
and that it exceeded the other by four. 
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Muſt we not be equal novices in reaſoning, 


if we follow. the ſame method? Muſt we 


not fall into as great blunders? Of as little 
ſignificaney do we find the balance. Is the 


value of things et to be deter- 


mined merely by weight? Shall ſilxer be 

weighed againſt. lead, or copper ainſt 
iron? If, in exchange for a piece of gold, I 
were offered ſome counters of baſer metal, 


18 it not obvious, that till 1 know. the com- 


parative, valye of the metals, in yain ſhal 
J attempt to find what is equivalent, by the 
iſs g either of ſcales or ab ss. 7 


| It i is ee e n e a HS 
to, the purpoſe, which the late learned and 


pious Biſhop of Durham, in his admirable 


performance on the analogy of religion to 
the courſe of nature, hath made on this 
ſubjeat. There is. a very ſtrong preſump- 

* tion, firs he, © againſt the moſt, ordinary 
c facts, before t the Proof | of them, which 

vet is overcome, by almoſt any proof. 
There is a preſumption of millions to one 
againſt the ſtory of Cæſar, or of any 


Sect. 7. Proof from Tftiniony. 5 5 


* other man. For ſuppoſe a number of 
© common facts, ſo and ſo circumſtanced, of 
© which one had no kind of proof, ſhould 
© happen to come? into one's thoughts, every 
one would, without any poſſible doubt, 
© conclude them to be falſe. The like may 
© be faid of a fingle common fac. What 
then, 1 may ſubj oin, ſhall be ſaid of an un- 
common fact And that an uncommon fact 
may be proved by teſtimony, has not yet 
been made à queſtion. But, in order to il 
luſtrate the obſervation above cited, ſup⸗ 
poſe, firſt, one at random mentions, that at 
ſuch an hour, of ſuch a day, i in ſuch a part 
of the heavens, a comet will appear; the 
concluſion from experience would not be 

as millions, but as infinite to one, that the 

propoſition is falſe. Inſtead of this, ſuppoſe 

you have' the teſtimony of but one ocular 

witneſs, a man of integrity, and ſkilled in 
aſtronomy, that at ſuch an hour, of ſuch a 

day, in ſach a part of the heavens, a comet 

did appear; ; you will not heſitate one mo- 
ment to give Hs credit. "BG all the pre- 

= E ſumption 
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exceed that" of experience, >wwhich is its 


dence, apppears not only from what has 


"ſequel. © One may ſafely affirm; that no 


9 


th 


of chis doctrinle, that as the Water i the 


the ittſtanees on which this experience is 
founded, are both without number and 


aps at was pla the'truth! df 16hid 
firſt "fappoſition, though almoſt! asiiſtronf 
evidence as experience carr afford, was! all 
ſo againſt the truth of the ſecond, befbre it 


was thus atteſted; 
nt! T3 181 hs id. ; 24 ti 194 its. 
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kanal cannot be made to riſe higher chan 
the foutitain hence it flows, ſo it is im- 
Poffible, chat tlie evidenee of teſtimony, if 
it proceeded from experience, ſnould ever 


ſource? Fet that it greatly exceetls this evi- 


"been (obſerved already, but ſtill more from 
What 1 hall have occhffon te obſerve in the 


conceivable concluſion from experienee, can 
"poſſeſs ſtronger evidence; than that which 
aſcertains us of ehe regular ſuaceſſion and 
duration of day and night. "The reaſon is, 


Wichott exception. Vet eren this conclu- 
ſion, 


E 0 2 


bed, 1. Proof fram. Teſtimony. 32 


ſion, the author admits, a8, we ſhall ſee in 
the third ſection, may, in a particular 4 ans 
ſtance, not only be ſurmaunted, but eve 
annihilated by teſtimony: 1. 511 Tins 5 r 


5211 its 201 Ws 
Laſtly, let it be obſerved, that the ĩimme- 


ns bon ap Om experience is always 


general, and runs thus: ., This is the, ordi- 
n .courle of nature Such an event 
may reaſonably be expected, where. all 


the eireumſtances are entirely limilar. 

But when we deſcend to particular 

. conclufion-becomes, weaker, being Mors in- 

direct. For though all the tegen Sg 
ſtanees / be ſimilar, all the actual circumi 

ces may not be ſimilar; nor is it poſſible in 
any caſe to be aſſured (our knowledge. of 

a being at beſt but ſuperficial) that all 


the, adlual eireumſtances are lncaun to us. 


On the contrary, the direct concluſion from 
: teſtimony. is always particular, and runs 


thus: This is the fact in ſuch an indivi- 
dual inſtance“ The remark; mow made 
will ſerve both to throw; light on ſome of 
the FREE obſervations, and to indicate 

the 
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the proper ſphere of each ſpecies of evi- 


dence. Experience of the paſt is the only 


rule whereby we can judge concerning the 
future : And as when the ſun is below the 
horizon, we muſt do the beſt we can by the 


light of the moon, or even of the ſtars; ſo 


in all caſes where we have no teſtimony, 


we are under a neceſſity of recurring to ex 
perienee, and of balancing or numbering 


contrary obſervations *, *. But the evidence 
"retuleing 


= » Wherever . belndiog or - can take 
place, che oppoſite evidences muſt be entirely ſimilar. 


I will rarely affiſt us in judging of facts ſupported by 


teſtimony; for even where contradictory teſtimonies 


come to be conſidered, you will hardly find, that the 


characters of the witneſſes on the oppoſite ſides are fo 


preciſely equal, as that an arithmetical operation will 
evolve the credibility. In matters of pure experience it 
has often place. Hence the computations that have 
been made of the value of annuities, infurances, and 


ſeveral other commercial articles. In calculations con- 
cerning chances, the degree of probability may be des 
termined with mathematical exactneſs. I ſhall here 
take the liberty, though the matter be not effential to 


the defign of this tract, to correct an overſight in the 
eſſayiſt, who always ſuppoſes, that where contrary evi- 


dences 
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reſulting hence, even in the cleareſt caſes, 
is acknowledged to be ſo. weak, compared 
with that. which reſults, from teſtimony, that 
che ſtrongeſt conviction, built merely on 
the former, may be. overturned. by the 


*. 


dences muſt be balanced, the probability lies in the re- 
maipgey or Jurplhus, whels thy wat ances © Ne 
from the greater. The probability does not confiſt in 
the ſurplus, but in the ratio, or geometrical proportion, 


= which the numbers on the oppoſite ſides bear to each 
W other. I explain myſelf thus. In favour of one ſup- 
poſed event, there are 190 ſimilar inſtances, againſt it 
50. In another caſe! under conſideration, the Favours” 


able inſtances are Go, and only 10 unfavourable. Though 
the difference, or arithmetieal proportion, which is 30, 
be the ſame in both caſes, the probability is by mo means 
equal, as the author's way of reaſaning implies. The 
probability of the firſt event is as 100 to 50, or 2 to 
1. The probability of the ſecond is as 60 to 10, or 6 
to 1. Conſequently on comparing the different ex- 
amples, though both be probable, the ſecond is thrice 


s probable as the firſt. I am ſenſible that the preciſe - 


degree of probability is not entirely determined, even 
by the ratio. There are other circumſtances to be con- 
fidered where the utmoſt accuracy is requiſite: But it 
does not appear neceſſary, in the preſent inquiry, to 
enter deeper into the ſubje&.. See Pr Price's Diſſerta- 
tien, Sect. II. 
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me proper ſphere of each ſpecies of evi- 
dence. | Experience of the paſt is the only 
rule whereby we can judge concerning the 
future - And as when the ſun is below the 
horizon, we muſt do the beſt we can by the 


light of the moon, or even of the ſtars; ſo 


in all caſes where we have no teſtimony, 
we are under a neceſſity of recurring to ex- 
perience, and of balancing or numbering 


contrary obſeryations *. But the evidence 
0 wean 
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place, the oppoſite evidences muſt be entirely ſimilar. 
Ir will rarely aſſiſt us in judging of facts ſupported by 
teſtimony; for even where contradictory teſtimonies 
come to be conſidered, you will hardly find, that the 


characters of the witneſſes on the oppoſite ſides are ſo 


preciſely equal, as that an arithmetical operation will 


evolve the credibility. In matters of pure experience it 
has often place. Hence the computations that have 
been made of the value of annuities, infurances, and 
ſeveral other commercial articles. In calculations con- 
cerning chances, the degree of probability may be de- 


termined with mathematical exactneſs. I ſhall here 


take the liberty, though the matter be not eſſential to 


the defign of this tract, to correct an overſight in the 


eſſayiſt, who always ſuppoſes, that where contrary evis 
dences 
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ec. 1. Proof from Teſtimony. 59 


reſulting hence, even in the cleareſt caſes, 
is acknowledged to be ſo. weak, compared 
with that which reſults, from teſtimony, that 
the ſtrongeſt conviction, built merely on 
the rte may be overturned * the 


9 


Fog py pe tnlanced, the probability Hey in ad re- 
mainder or furplus, when the leſs number is ſubtracted 
from the greater. The probability does not confiſt in 
the ſurplus, but in the ratio, or geometrical proportion, 
which the numbers on the oppoſite ſides bear to each 
other. I explain myſelf thus. In favour of one ſup- 


poſed event, there are 100 ſimilar inſtances, againſt it 


50. In another caſe; under conſideration, the favour- 
able inſtances are Go, and only 10 unfavoufable. Though 
the difference, or arithmetieal proportion, which is 30, 
bel the ſame in both eaſes, the probability is by mo means 
equal, as the author s Way of reaſoning implies. The 
probability of the firſt event is as 100 to 50, or 2 to 
1. The probability of the ſecond is as 60 to 10, or 6 
to 1. Conſequently on comparing the different ex- 
amples, though both be probable, the ſecond is thrice 
as probable as the firſt. I am ſenſible that the preciſe - 
degree of probability is not entirely determined, even 
by the ratio. There are other circumſtances to be con- 
fidered where the utmoſt accuracy is requiſite: But it 
does not appear neceſſary, in the preſent inquiry, to 


enter deeper into the ſubject. dee Dr Price's Diſſerta- 


tion, — II. 
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ſlighteſt proof exhibited by the latter. Ac= 


IT] Fic) 4 

cordingly | the future has, in all ages and 
4711 (1 | 20 2 

nations, been denominated the province of 


6 3 1911 


conjecture 2 and uncertainty; 
| 8 


2 ' . 

GA ral 370 
* 7 ; F : 
8 144 
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AD! * 45 


FROM 1 has been {a ſaid, the attentive 


13% 1. 


reader will eaſily diſcoyer, t hat the author's 8 


argument againſt mirac cles,” has not the lea lea 
affinity to the argument 1 uſed by 1 Dr „Tilo 


1011 


ſon againſt, tranſubſantiation,, wit] which 


JJ 


Mr Hume, has introduced his ſubject. Let 


| us h hear the argument, as it 1 18 related i iri the | 


10 5 


Eflayy fr from the writings c of the Atchbiſhop: 


I 318 * Tos 


It is acknow! W on all hands' : fa s tf at 


e391 


learned prelate, * : that the "authority Aber 
* of the ſcripture or of tradition, is. found- 
ed merely on the teſtimony of the apoſ- 
o tles, who were eye-witneſſes to thole mi- 


2 1141 as 43 2111 


F racles of gur Saviour, b 


13519928 


8 ed his divine miſſi on. * evidence then 


847 


© for the e truth of the Chriſtian, religion | Is 


1 AHI 7 BUD 


7 0 than the evidence for the truth of our 
1 1321119 057 14 32 
F 2 85 es; becauſe even in t the firſt authors 


7 pt 36 73 — 181710 3110 TE: West 


* of our rel igion it was No greater; 2 and i it 


© is evident, it mult” diminiſh in paſſing 
from 
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c { from them to their diſciples; nor can any 

one be ſo. certain of the truth of their teſ⸗ 
c Ee as of the immediate objects of 
5 his ſenſes, But a er evidence can 
* Never deſtroy a ſtronger; and therefore, 
t were the doctrine of the real prelehce 

ever ſo clearly revealed in ſeripture. it 
45 were dire diy contrary \ to the Tules of faſt 


1 reaſoning to Sve OUr affent to it. It con- 


« tradicts Ee” though | both the eri tüte 


5251 


and tradition, on which it 18 ſu PPOſ. ed 0% 
181. 21 J 1218 * 182 
: be built, carry not fuch evidénge th 
1 to auf! MN 2113 01 
„them as ſenſe, when they are COTE 
me Is 1 FETOTTE and ar 
merely as externa evidences, an are "not: 
FE eld Of, 2113-380 * on 5371821 
brought home 3 5 one” s brealt, By 
FOO? VIDE 10 Ja 571111 At 
5 the immediate gperatio1 "of the 1815 oly 
q Spirit 9. That the evidence of teftimony 


18 leſs than the evidence | of Henle, is s ünde- 


144 


10411. . 


wies is firſt transferred o the memory of 
the individual, as to a ee reſervoir, 3 And 
thence rranſmitted to others by the channel 
of teflimony.. That the original a evide ence 
can never ain 2 any thing, but'muſt'1 loſe, by 
ALEC 41 | 24 -HI9DIV9 "the 


© Page 173. 174 


4 
p 
[is 
1 


the miſſion of their maſter. For the 
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the tranſmiſſion, is beyond diſpute. W lat 
has been rightly perceived may be milre- 
membered ; what” is rightly femembered 
may, through incapacity, or through ill in- 
tention, be miſreported; and what is right. 
ty reported may be miſunderſtood. In any 
of theſe four ways therefore, either by de- 
fect of memory, of elocution, or of vera- 
city in the relater, or by miſapprehenſion 
in the hearer, there is a chance, that the 
truth received by the information of the 


tenſes, may be miſrepreſented or miſtaken; 


now every ſuch chance occaſions a real di- 
minution of the evidence. That the ſa- 
cramental elements are bread and wine, not 


fleſt and blood, our fight and touch and 
taſte and ſmell ' concur in reftifying. "If 


theſe ſenſes are not to be credited, the apoſ- 
tles themſelves could not have evidence of 
great- 
eſt external evidence they had, or could 
have, of his miſſion, was that which their 
ſenſes gave them, of the reality of his mi- 
racles. But whatever ſtrength there is in 
this argument, with regard to the apoſtles, 

- "IE 


Soft. 1. Frugfſten Deftimeny- 68 


the argument, with regard to us, who, for 
thoſe miracles, have only the evidence, not 
of our own ſenſes, but of their teſtimony, 
is incomparably ſtronger. In their eaſe, it 
is ſenſe contradifting ſenſe; in ours, it is 
ſenſe conttadicting teſtimony. But what 
relation has this to the author's argument? 
None at all. Teſtimony, it is acknowledg- 
ed, is a weaker evidence than ſenſe. But 
it has been already evinced, that its evi- 
dence | for particular facks is intnitely ſtrong- 
er than that which the general concluſions 
from experience can afford us. Teſtimony; 
holds directly of memory and ſenſe. Whats 
ever is duly attefted muſt, be. remembered 
by the witneſs; whatever is duly remem- 
bered muſt once haye been perceived. But 
nothing ſimilar takes place with regard to 
experience, nor can teſtimony, with any 
e e of ene be ſaid to hold of it. 

1 I ur © lo as 1 = that 
the author” g reaſoning proceeds on a falie 
hypotheſis. —lt, ſuppoſes teſtimony to de- 
rive its evidence ſolely from experience, 


which 


64 Miracles capable of Part 1, 


which is falſe. It ſuppoſes by conſequence, 
that contrary obſeryatians, have a weight 
in oppoſing teſtimony, which the firſt and 
moſt acknowledged principles of human rea- 
ſon, or, if you like the term better, common 
ſenſe. evidently ſhows that they have not.. 
—It aſſigns a rule for diſcovering the ſupe- 
riority of contrary. evidences, which, in the 
latitude there given it, tends to. miſlead the 
MS and, which it is e by 


SECTION u. 


Mr Hume OR with b ſome Fallacies in bi 


"ey of managing the ar ene” 


N the eſſay there! is Ca mention of 
the word experience, and much uſe 
made of it. It is ſtrange that the author 
| has not favoured us with the definition of 
x a term of ſo much moment to his argument. 
This defect I ſhall endeavour to ſupply; 
and 


Seck. 2. Proof from Tefimbny. = 65 


and the rather,” as tlie word aj appears to be 
equivocal, arid to be uſed by the eſſayiſt in 
two very different ſenſes. Te firſt and 
moſt proper fignification of the Word, 
which, for ——— 15 [ thall call 


r £ | 2% 


0 — il nem Way; and eBafiſts boeh F 
the general inixims or conclufions, that 
1 each” individual hath” formed from the 
0 compariſoni of the particular facts remem- 
; . beau . bien. In the other ſignification, 
d is ſometimes taken, and 
which 1 ſhall diſtinguiſh by the term der:v- 
a It may be thus defined. lt is founded 
in teflimony, and conſiſts not only of all 
_ © the, experiences. of others, which have, 
through that channel, been communicat- 
* ed to us, but of all the general maxi ms 
© of concluſions we Have formed, from thic 
* compitifort' ot r particular facts atteſted. 2 


1 | 1.4 FEY 3-73. 


— ef 


4 fig kid" argument, lie atithor 
would furely be untitritood” to mean only 
perſonal expetienee, otherwiſe, his making 

— teltimony 
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teſtimony derive its light from an experi- 
ence which derives its light from teſtimo- 
ny, would be introducing what logicians 
term a circle in cauſes, It would exhibit 
the ſame things alternately, as. cauſes and 
effects of each other. Let nothing can be 
more limited, than the ſenſe which is con- 
veyed under the term experience, in the ſirſt 
acceptation. The mereſt clown or peaſant 
derives incomparably more knowledge from 
teſtimony, and the communicated experi- 
ence of others, than in the longeſt life he 
could have amaſſed out of the treaſure of 
7 his own memory. Nay, to ſuch a fcanty 
Portion the ſavage himſelf is not confined. 
If that therefore muſt be the: rule, the only 
rule; by which every teſtimony is ultimate- 
ly to be judged; our belief in matters of 
fact muſt have very narrow bounds. No 
teſtimony ought to have any weight with 
us, that does not relate an event, ſimilar at 
leaſt to ſome one obſervation, which we 
ourſelves have made. For example, that 
there are ſuch people on the earth as ne- 
groes, could not, on that hypotheſis, be 

. rendered 


ect. 2. Proof from Teftiniony. 57 


rendered credible to one who had never 
ſeen a negro, not even by the moſt numer- 
ous and the moſt unexceptionable atteſta- 
tions. Againſt the admiſſion of ſuch teſti- 
mony, however ſtrong, che whole force of 
the author's argument evidently operates. 
But that innumerable abfurdities would flow 
from this principle, I might eafily evince, 
2 Tir not think the taſk WRT: 
The A himſolf i i lawave af) = con- 
fequences; and therefore, in whatever ſenſe 
he uſes the term experience in propoſing his 
argument; in proſecuting it, he, with great 
dexterity, ſhifts the ſenſe; and, ere the reader 
is appriſed, inſinuates another. It is a mi- 
racle, ſays he, that a dead man ſhould 
come to life, becauſe that has never been 
obſerved in any age or country. There 
muſt therefore be an uniform experience 
8 againſt every miraculous event, otherwife 
the event would not merit that appella- 
tion *.“ Here the phraſe, an uniform: ex- 
pertence againſt an event, in the latter clauie, 
DAU ns 
* Page 181. 
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18 implicitly defined. in the former, not 
what has never been obſerved BY Vs, but 
(mark his words) what has never been ob. 
ſerved IN ANY AGE OR COUNTRY. Now, 
what has been obſerved, and what has not 
been obſeryed, in all ages and countries, 
L pray how can you, Sir, or I, or any man, 
| come to the knowledge of? ? Only I ſuppoſe 
: 1: by teſtimony, oral or written. The Per- 
ſonal experience of every individual 1 1s ; 
mited to but a part of one age, and com- 
monly to a narrow ſpot of one country. 4 4 
there be any other way of being made ac- 
-quainted, with facts, it is to me, 1 own, an 
impenetrable ſeeret; I have no apprehen- 
ſion of it. If there be not any, What ſhall 
we make of that cardinal point, on which 
your argument turns? It is in plain lan- 
guage, Teſtimony i 18 not entitled to the 
leaſt degree of faith, but as far as it is 
f ſupported. by ſuch an extenſi ive experi- 
© ence, as if we had not had a previous: and 
* independent faith in teſtimony, we could 
never have acquired,” 


c 


Hour 
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How natural is the tranſition from one 
ſophiſm to another! You will ſoon be con- 
vinced of this, if you attend but a little to 
the ſtrain of the argument. v8 miracle, 
ſays he, is a violation of the laws of na- 
_ ture; and "as a firm and unalterable ex- 
perience hath eftabliſhed theſe laws, the 
Proof againſt - a miracle is as entire, as any 
argument rom x experience. can poſſibly: | 
be imagined . : Again, As an uniform 
experience amounts to a proof, there is 
here a direct and full proof, from the na- 
ture of the lack, againſt thi exiſténce öf 
5 any miracle 4.5 T muſt once more” Alk 
the author, What 1 18 the preciſe meaning of 

the words firm, unalterable, un iform: 94 An 
experience that admits no. exception, 1s; 
ſurely. the only experience, which can with 
propriety, be termed uniform, firm, unalter- 
able. Now fince, as was remarked above, 
the far greater part of this experience, 
which compriſes every age and every coun- 
try, muſt be derived to us from teſtimony; J 
that the experience may be firm, uniform, 

. wnallera! ple, 


„ 


K 
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Is s implicitly defined in the former,” not 
what has never been obſerved BY Vs, but 
(mark his words) what has never been ob. 
ſerved 1N ANY AGE OR COUNTRY. Now, 
what has been obſerved, and what has not 
been obſeryed, in all ages and countries, 
pray how can you, Sir, or I, or any man, 
.come to the knowledge of? ? Only I ſuppoſe 
by teſtimony, oral or written. The per- 
ſonal experience of every individual 1 is li- 
mited to but a part of one age, and com- 
monly to a narrow. ſpot of one country. If 
there be any other way of being made ac- 
quainted with facts, it is to me, 1 own, an 
impenetrable ſecret; I have no apprehen- 
ſion of it. If there be not any, What ſhall 
we make of that cardinal paint, on which 
your. argument turns? "Ie is in plain lan- | 
guage, * Teſtimony i 18 not entitled to the 

+ leaſt degree, of faith, but as far as it is 
ſupported, by. ſuch an extenſi ive experi- 
ence, as if we had not had a previous and 
independent faith 1 in e we could 
never have acquired. e 
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How natural is the tranſition from one 
ſophiſm to another! You wall ſoon be con- 
vinced of this, if you attend but A little to 
the ſtrain of the argument. bs miracle, 
ſays he, © is a violation. of the laws of na- 
5 ture; and as a firm and unalterable ex- 

* perience hath eſtabliſhed theſe] aws, the 
8 Proof againſt a miracle is as entire, as'any 
argument 3 experience can poſſibly | 
be imagined . Again, As an uniform 
g experience amounts to a proof,” there is. 
here a direct and full proof, from the na- 
ture of the fa, againſt the exiſténice öf 
any miracle 4.4 T1 muſt once more alk 
the author, What is the preciſe meaning of 
the word 0 firm, unalterable, un iform 7 An 
experience that admits no exception, is 
ſurely the' only experience, which can with 
propriety. be termed inform, firm, undlter- 
able. Now fince, as was remarked above, 
the far greater part of this experience, 
which compriſes every age and every © coun- 
try, muſt be derived to us from teſtimony; ; 
that che experience may be Arm, tniform, 

5 5 . unalterable, 


A 


AQ 
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ana lterubl, chere muſt be no contrary teſ- 
timony whatever. Vet bat þ the author's 
own hypoth#fis, the miracles he would thus 
confute, are ſupported by teſtimony.” At 
the fame time, to give ſtrength to his argu⸗ 
ment, he is under a neceſſry of fuppoſing, 
that there is no exceptioi from the tefti- 
monies agalnſt them. Thus hie falls into 
that paralogiſm, which is called begging the 
gutftion, 10 What he gives? with otie hand, 
he takes with the other. He ad its, in 
open $4 His deſign, What in his argument 
Ke imp icitly Uthies,” 1 33 I Hf 100 
0e rien os vd boditidefts 915 9143S 
But that this, ie poi thay) be Att 
more man ifeſt, let us attend à little to ſotiie 
ecpreſſions, Which one would imägine he 
had inadvettentiy dropt. 80 long, ſays 
he, as the world eridutes;'T "preſume; Will 
©'the acecutits'b? thiracles'and Prodigies be 
© found iti all pro ofatic hiltoty'*, * Why docs 
he preſume ſo? A man ſo much attached 
93 00V 123 ogg = 21965 F161 i DAE „ to 


7 10011. | 


Page 174. In the edition of the Efliys 1767, 
1 in the Preface, his words are, wy al oe 
6 ry, facred aud prophane.” ä 
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to experience, can hardly. be; ſuſpected to. 
have any other reaſon than this; becauſe 
ſuch, accounts; have ,hitherto, been found in 
all the, hiſtories, profane as well as ſacred, 

of times paſt-. But we need., not recur to, 
aa inference; to obtain this agknowledgment. 
It ãs often to be met With in the efſay, In 
one place we learn, that che witneſſes for 
miracles are an infinite number 3 in ano- 
cher. chat all religious records, of whatever 
kind. abound with them f. I leaye it therg- 
fore, to the author to explain, with, what 
| conſiſteney he can aſſert, that the Jaws of 


nature are eſtabliſhed by an uniform expe- 


rience, (which experience is chiefſy there- 
ſult of teſtimony), and. at the ame time. al- 


low, chat almoſt all human hiſtories, are. full 
E= Fe 1 of e 8 


How, ene, fle cla a þ uni: 


form, and unalterable ſupport from teſti- 
mony? . ' 
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It will be in vain to object, that the / tes 


timony in ſupport of the laws of nature, 


greatly excceds the teſtimony for the viola- 
tions of theſe laws; and that, if we are to 


be determined by the greater number of 


obſervations, w hall reject all miracles 
whatever. [ alk, Why are the teſtimonies 


much more numerous in the one caſe than 


in the other? The anſwer is obvious: Na- 
tural occurrencies are much more frequent 
than ſuch as are preternatural. But are all 
the accounts! we: have of the peſtilence to 
be rejected E incredible, becaule, 1 this ö 
country, we hear not ſo often of that diſ- , 
tale, as of the fever? Or, becauſe the num- 
ber of natural births is infinitely greater 
than that of monſters, halli the evidence of 
the former be regarded as a confutation of 
all that can be advanecd in proof of the lat- 
ter? Such an objector needs to be remind- 
ed of What was proved in the foregoing 
ſection; that the oppoſite teſtimonies relate 


to different facts, and are therefore not con- 


tradictory; that the concluſion founded on 
them, polleſſes not the evidence of the facts 
| ga en 


2 


Sect. a. bra pas Teflimoniy. E 


on which it is founded but cath ſuch a 
preſumprive-evitlence, as may be ſarmounts' 
ed by the ſlighreſb poſitive proof. A gene. 

ral concluſion from experience is in com 
pariſon but preſumptive and indirect; ſuf 
ficient teſtimony for a Partieular fact is di- 
rect and palin: eee Tis Fo ere 
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F ee other falacy an the | 
author's ireaionimg; before I conclude this 
ſection. The Indian prince, ſays he, 

© who! refuſed to believe the firſt relations 
concerning the effects of froſt, reaſon- 

© ed Juſtly; and it naturally required very 
ſtrong teſtimony to engage his aſſent to 
facts, which aroſe from à ſtate of nature, 
with which he was unacquainted, and 
© bore! ſo little analogy to choſe events, of 
which he had had conſtant and uniform 
experience. Though they were not con- 
© trary to his experience, they were not 
conformable to it *. Here à diſtinction 
is artfully ſuggeſted; between what is cn- 
ne to experience, and n is u. con- 

v Page 179. : 
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St to it. The latter hecallows may 
be proved by teſtimony, but not the former. 
A. diſtinction, for | which; the author ſeems 
ee will not be ĩmpro— 
| FT 1 7 149110 offw bi 
156&t < Tos 1711 „ . FOUVE. JT wo 310 10 
If . — 5 to be but little ac- 
quainted with Mr Hume's writings, orreven 
with the piece here examined, I muſt in- 
treat him, ere he proceed any farther, to 
give the eſſay an attentive peruſal; and to 
take notice, Pparticularl „ Whether, in one 
Gngle paſſage, he can find any other ſenſe 
given to the terms contrany ta experience, 
but that which has no been experienced. | 
Without this aid, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed; 
hat I found it difficult to convineę the ju- 
dicious, that a man of ſo much acuteneſs, 
one ſo much a philoſopher as chis author, 
ſhould, with ſuch. formality, make a diſ- 
tinction, which not only the eſſay, but the 
whole tenour of his philoſophical writings, 
ſhows! evidently. to have no meaning. Is 
| | chat which. is contrary to experience a {y- 
5 nonymous phraſe for that which implies a 
= 1 contradiction ? 
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„„ ic this were the caſe, there 
would be no need to recur to experience 
for a refutution; it would refute itſelf But 
ir is equitable thar the author himſelf be 
heard, who ought to be the beſtiinterpretes 
of his own words. When the fact atteſt- 
ed, ſays he; is ſuch a one as has ſel- 
dom fallen under our obſervation, here 
18 a eonteſti of tene oppoſite experience tgp 
In this Pallage, n not the being neben oped 
rienced, but even the being /aldon ex tin 
enced; conſtitutes an vppoſite-experigrit 
can conceive no way but one, that the au. 
thor can evade the force of this quotation; 
and that is, by obtruding om us ſome new 
diſtinction between an oppyfite' and a Con 
trary experience. In order to preclude 
ſuch an attempt, I ſnhall once more recur to 
his On autherity. It is no miracle that 
a man in ſeeming good health. ſhould 
die of a ſudden. Why? Becauſe ſuch' 
© a kindof death, though more unufab than 
any other, hath yet been frequently ob- 
. ſerved to Happen. — it is a miracle 
88 lage Mgr ter: 100 | sing 10 o that 
| # Page r79- 92 | 
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20 


* that a dead man ſhould. come to life.” 
Why? Not becauſe of any inconſiſteney 1 in 
the thing. That a body ſhould be this 
Hour inanimate, | and the next animated, is 
no more inconſiſtent, than the reverſe, that 
It ſhould be this hour animated, and the 
next inanimate; though the one be com- 
mon, and not the other. But the au- 
thor himſelf anſwers the queſtion: | Is Be- 
cauſe. that has never been obſerved in, any 

* age or country x. All the contrariety 
then that there 18 in miracles t to experience, 
does, by his own conceſſion, conſiſt ſolely 
in this, that they have never been obſery⸗ 
ed; that is, they are not conf formable | to 
experience. Jo his experience perſonal « or 
derived, he muſt certainly mean; to what 
be. dy learned of different ages and cqun- 
'To ſpeak beyond the knowledge he 
1 8 would be ridiculous. It would 
be firſt ſuppoſing a miracle, and then infer- 
ring a contrary experience, inſtead of con- 
cluding, from experience, that the. fact i 1s 
miraculous. 5 . 5 
| Now 
Page 181. | 
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Now 5 inſiſt, that, as far as regards the 
author 5 argument, a. fact perfectly unuſual, 
or not conformable to our experience, ſuch 
a fact As, for augkt we know, was never 
obſerved in any age or country, is as in- 
capable of proof from teſtimony as tniracles 
are; that, if this writer would argue con- 
ſiſtently, he could never, on his own prin- 
ciples, reject one, and admit the other. 
Both ought to be rejected, or neither. I 
would not, by this, be thought to ſignify, 
that there! is no difference between! a mira- 
cle and an extraordinary event. f know : 
that the former implies the interpoſal of an 
inviſible agent, which is not implied i in the 
latter.” All that J intend to aſſert, is; that 
the author” 8 argument equally altects them 

both. Why does ſuch interpoſal appear to 
him incredible? Not from any incongruity: | 
he diſcerns in the thing itſelf. He does not 
pretend it. But it is not conformable to his 
experience. . miracle, ſays he, 1 is A 
© tranſprefſion of 'a law of nature * But 
how are the laws of nature known to us? 
yo, "= 
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By experience. What! is tlie criteflon 
hereby w. muſt juulge whether the las 
of nature are tranſgrefſed? Solely the con- 
formity or diſconformity off events to or 
experience. This writer ſurely will not 
pretend, that we can have any knowledge, 
4 "Hf — the law, or of the viola- 
tion. im 8 570M T1699gs blyow ft 
rr b od f o hœͤ g 07 NIS HI 
Let us then bannen by his own prin- 
eiples; whether the King of Siam, of whom 
the ſtory he alludes to, is related by Locke“, 
266uld' have ſuffieient evidence, from *teſti- 
monty; of a fact fo: contrary to his experi- 
2@ricey" ds che freezing of water: Heltould 
zjuſt ſay as much ef this event) ub the au- 
tho can ſay of a dead man's being reſtored 
to life. Such a thing wis never obſerved, 
s far as I cbuld learn, in any age or 
country. If the things themſelves too 
be impartially conſidered; and independent- 
ly of che notions acquired bycus in theſe 
| * Northern: —— account the 
id e Oise S doe 20 8 firſt 
fFffay on Hole 8 book 4. chap. - 
15.9 5. 
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firſtoat: leaſt! as extraordinary as the ſecond. 
That ſo plant a body as water / ſhould bo- 
An elephant /ontits/ ſurface, is as unlikely in 
itſelf, as that a body inanimate to- day, 
ſhould be animated to+morrow:: Nay, to 
the Indian monarch, L muſt think, that the 
firſt would appear more a miracle, more 
contrary to experience, than the ſecond. If 
he had been acquaimted with ice or frozen 
Water, and afterwards ſeen it become fluid, 
but had never ſeen nor-Jeatned;i that after 
it was melted;; it becameffhard againgythe = 
relation muſt have appeared maryellons, 
as the proeeſd from fluidity to hardneſs 
never had been experienced; though the 
reverſe oſten had But I believe nobody 
will queſtion, that on this ſuppoſitien it 
would not have appeared quite ſo ſtrange 
as it did. Vet. this ſuppoſition makes the 
| inſtance. \mote;-parallel/ to the reſtoring „ 
the dead to life. The proceſs from ani mate 
to inanimate we uare all acquainted with ; 
and what is ſuch a reſtoration, but the re- 
verſing of this proceſs? So little reaſon had 
| the 
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the 8 inſmusteß 1b | 
h 40 coufaranables thei other arrange | 


with both, muſt appear che- more 
of Gather »& Wilen ae — ee eee 
n vt od | 


farmer. * F 33 hich arpſe fre — 
re, Nd 5 — & was uhac- 

einten Was. not ſuch a ſtate quite un- 
Ne, or amchen et ae 

n to he ther ſame) c 

ience f s then attareg© 


experience?.. I want the ſolutie of QI 
ficulty ; The, author, in order 46-ſatigfpide, 4 
preſents me with a.thouſand. others., Is this 
ſuitable to the method he prapoſes in an- 
other place, of admitting alwansgthe les 
miracle, and rejecting the greater 32 kit © 
not, on the contrary, admitting without 
any <iſſicalky abe gare miracle, andtheres : 
$1 CAR 12 By 
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by removing the difficulty, which he other- 
would have had in admitting the leſs ? 
forget | this to ex ibit a ſtate of 

— what wee; 
„ is one of thoſe enor- 


der the Pentateuch unworthy of credit * ? 
© No Indian, ſays he in the note, it is 
© evident, could have experience that water 
did not freeze in cold climat.s; This is 
placing nature in a ſituation quite un- 
* him to tell, a priori, what will reſult from 
* * 18 preciſely, as if, in reply to 
objection from experience 
——— a dead man (ſup- 
poſe Lazarus) to life, I ſhould retort : 
Neither you, Sir, nor any who live in 
this century can have experience, that a 
dead man could not be reſtored to life at 
the command of one divinely commil- 
* fioned to give a revelation to men. This 
is placing nature in a ſituation quite un- 
known to you, and it is impallible for 
No 1 e 
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* you to tell, a Priori, what will reſult from 
it. This therefore is not contrary to the 


q courſe. of nature, in, caſes. where all. the 


'r claraſtpnces are the ſame. 1 As you ne- 
ver ſaw one yeſted with, ſuchſa commiſ- 
„las. you are as unegperienged, as igno- 
rant of this point, as the- inhabitants, of 
; * are of the froſts in Muſcoyy ; 
you cannot therefore reaſonahly, any more 

1 gfheys. be maſſive, Ae the. Foaſe- 
les 5 — £ This is, not akin away, the 


difficulty; but, like the elephant and the 
© tortoiſe, in the accgunt given by ſome 
_ - +, barbarians, of the manner in which the 


© earths. ſupported, ., it only, ſhifts the diff 
* culty a ſtep further back. My, objection 


* till recurs. That any man ſhould be en- 
© dowed with ſuch power 1s contrary, to ex- 


* perience, | (or, as I have, ſhown. to be the 


ſame in this author's, language, is not 


*, conformable to, my experienee) and there- 
fore incredible: Shquld he, I 1 Pere 
in 


* 


Is tom ont e IE 
* See the ter part of GL: note on the: 8 pa- 
ragraph. 
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u BIN Amalittet, Lcd only add, Pray, 
by 45 reviſe you oπ words lately quoted, 
and confider- impartially whether they be 
© not as glaringly expoſed to tlie Hike re- 
38 For my part, 15 can only perceive 
one difference that is material between the 
two cafes. Von frankly confeſs, that with 

regartl to the freezing of water, beſide the 
Abfolite want of experience, there would 
be from analogy a preſurtiption againſt it, 
which ought to weigh with a rational In- 
dian. I think, on the contrary; in the cafe 
ſuppoſed by me, of one commiſſioned by 
Heaven, there is at leaſt no preſumption | 
againſt the exertion of ſuch a miraculous 
power. There is rather a RO rs. in 
its favour! | TN OY 2 2 E THI 
Does che Authbr⸗ then ay; chat no teſti- 
mony could give the King of Siam ſuffi- 
Gent evidence of the effects of cold on wa- 
ter? No. By implication he ſays the con- 
trary: It required very ſtong teſtimony.” 
Will he ſay, that thoſe moſt aſtoniſhing ef- 
fects of electrieity lately diſcovered, ſo en- 
EE. tirely 
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tirely e to every thing before 
experienced, willche ſay, that ſuch facts: no 
reaſonable man could have ſufficient evi- 
dence from teſtimony to f ? No. We 
may preſume, he will not, from, his deci⸗ 


ſion in. the former caſez and 11595 ſhould, Aj 


| the. common ego ee 


claim againſt ſuch extravagancel Wedilit is 

obvious to every confiderate reader; that His 
* His Þ3 8. 

argument "concludes equall Y , Again uſt t 


MF 5f0 don / 


tr uly marvelious,!, 88 * 8a miraculous. 
events; both being! alike untenformable, 


or alike contrary, to former experzende $y# 
my 22 how's "WY 0 Dry! 40 ing, god 5411 üs 


"Tire? Tuner 0 Hi sil 46 got - 

* Ph ddt forbear to Ohſer ve, that many of ts prim 

cipal terms, employed in the Lay, aut uſed in a mant 
ner extreniely vague and unphiloſanhical I have: re- 
marked the confuſion I. find in zhe Application ofthe; 
words, experience oritra riety, confe or mnüy. I : might re- 
mark the ſame thing oßethe word, miracle. H HUFA 7: 
„cle, it. is ſaid; . 1829n:the! notry * mayiibelgecurater 
© ly defined, A 'RANSGRESSION & a laaαα nature hy a: 
« particulay »wlition::of ' ther Meity, on i h intenpoſal uf. 
« ſome irvifible agent.” The word tranſgngſion invariably; 
denotes a criminal oppoſition to authority. Rapine, 
adultery, murder, are tranſgreſſibns of the laws of na- 
ture, but have nothing in common u miracles, The 
author's 
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rb $1 think Trhave ſhows] that they au- 
thor” is'chtirgeable/wivh fome NAT + | 
% aiot overÞ luce arm 5 A hes | 
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_ ACCUrac yn repreſentin as a ag or 
ali 72 fi #2 to diſcern. | Does le 


babe erſpicacity t 
15 66, BD 
amc 4e Anftils auto chs reaer -h prejudice againſt” 
the thing Refined & Bus, ſuppoſing thatz|through, inad-, 
ren de Ub OST Put, 20-909 


alben ny which wo have be Dore intelligible and 
1 /AGUT Se 8800 We MAY Vo at the Word mira- 
Le UB, Alas erprelt the Heut Uf ene dei. 


tionds Bur this it er iderlily dars nut. Thus i in the in- 
ſtance gf che: miracle; ſuppoſed p. agg. iu the 2974) he 
calls i it in the beginning of the paragraph, A viola- 
« tion of the uſual courſe of nature; but in the end, 
aſter telling us that ſuch a mirbele; o the evidenoel ſup- 
_ poſed, c wubSpreſent philoſophers ought to receive for 
c certam he ſubjoia6jo{how'confiftently; let the reader 
judge) und dught io fearch for chu cauſes, hence it 
© tight be derived hus. it is inſinuated, that though 
a fact äpparently mirùculous, and perfectly extraordi- 
nary; imghx be tmitted by a phifoſopher; ſtill the rea- 
lity of tlie miracle muſt be denled. For if the interpo- 
ſal of the Deity be the. proper ſolution of the phenome - 
non, Why ffiould we vecur to other cauſes & Hence a 
careleſs! reader ib inſenſibly lectito think, that there is 
ſome ſpeeial incfedibillty in ſuch an interpoſul, diſtinct 
ROM | its 'micommonift.” Vet 0 anthor's great: argu- 
n ment 
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way of managing the argument; that he 
all along avails himſelf of an ambiguity in 
f : the 
ment is built on this ſingle, circumſtance,, and places 
ſuch an interpoſition juſt on the ſame footing with cyexy. - 
event that is equally uncommon..... At, one time, he uſes 
the word miracle to denote a bare | improbabulizy, as will. 
=ppezr in the ſixth ſection: At another, ahſurd and mir. 
raculoas are, with him, ſynonymous terms; ſo are alſo, 
the miraculous nature of an event, and its abſolute impęſ. 
1 e Is this the ſtyle and manner of a reaſoner? 9 
127 A1 2117 iti WIN 9 80 59. 4 
| Has it, however; in, 7 0 Muſpration of the 1 
4 tion, be obſerved, that though, in one view, miracles! 
may be ſaid to imply a ſuſpenſion of the laws of nature, 
by the interpoſition of an inviſible , agent, yet, in ana- 
ther and more extenſive view, it may perhaps be affirm- 
ed, that, in ſtrictneſs, nature 's laws are never ſuſpend- 
ed. It will ſerve to remove the apparent inconſiſtency, 
to conſider that, when ve ſpeak of, the laws of nature, 
We commonly mean no more than thoſe regarding the 
material world, or the laws of; matter and motion with 
which we happen to be acquainted. © Yeti thoſe. which 
regard ſpiritual beings are as: truly lavss of nature as 
thoſe which concern corporeal. Our acquaintance with 
the former, if we can call it acquaintance, is much; more 
confined than with, the, latter; becauſe the means of 
| knowledge, in the one caſe, are fewer, more ſubtle, 
ng lefs, acceſſible, than in the other. But we have 
reaſon 
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the word experience ;—that his reaſoning. 
includes 4 petitio principit in the boſom of 
22114 | | F 4 998 * | it; - 


reaſon from aalogy- to believe that every thing! in the 
invifible, that is, in the moral and intellectual, as well 
as in the "viſible or material world, is regulated by per- 
manent laws. In this view of the univerſal ſyſtem, 
there 18 ground to think that the reſpective powers of 
the diffeFent orders of beings and their interpoſitions, 
and if {os divine ilumifiations themſelves, are as really 
goverred by general laws, as the events which reſult 
from phyſical cauſes, and take place in the material 
creation. In regard to thele alſo, the term ſuſpenſion 
is ſometimes. looſely uled, where there van interfering; 
of powers, though it be acknowledged, on all ſides, 
that, in the largeſt and moſt proper acceptation of the 
terms, there is no infringement of the laws of nature. 
Thus by the law of gravitation, a heavy body moves 
downwards, towards the' center of the earth, till it be 
ſtopped by ſoine inkervening object. By the law of mag- 
netiſm, iron, ohe ſpecies of 'heavy bodies, may be at- 
tracted upwards, from the earth, and keeped hanging 
in the air. In familiar diſcougſe we might ſay that the 
law "of gravity” 18 ſuſpended by the magnetical attrac- 
tion; which means no more than that, in this inſtance, 
gravity proves a leſs powerful attraction than magnetiſm. 
In other inſtances, magnetiſm” may be the weaker of 
the two. A loadſtone, which will raiſe from the ground 
"0 pages of iron weighing an ounce, * produce no ſen- 
ſible 


. 

; 

* ; 
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it;—and that, in ſupporting his argument, 
he muſt have recourſe to diſtinctions, where, | 
even himlelf being Ju ge, there is no dif- 

ference. ©" 
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theſe agents, a ffieir oploatidt Friend” he 
are, regulated by the immutableclav apf the-utiverſe,. 


as much. as, whatever, concerns; the, 


and the morons of the he coly bodies. This wi 
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Mr Hume himſelf” gives up bis 2 avourite ar- 
-J 185. gument. 


R Hume: himſelf methinks rest 
„ with aſtoniſh- 


merkt, — ver uß bi 1 Favbitite Fargültnent! = 
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0 Q is.p point Is indeed a v a very bold N 
; attempt, g, Vet chat this attemphiis pot . 
together ſe anduous cas; at firſt hearinõ 
will poſſibl* imagine T Hope, if V „Edu 
a while HR "6s Attentisn, Full y i con- In- 
35: vi» %o Fad: 
vince. bim. If do ack knowl d Eo 
that there may be. miracles, which admit of 
proof from Humairteſtimony'; if toacknow-. 
1 that ſich” miräeles ought to be re- 
ctived, nof as probable only, but as abſo- 
lutely . 2 Rn or, in other wards, that the 
proof from human teſtimony may be ſuch, 
as that all the contrary uniform experience, 
ſhould not only be overbalanced, but, to 
uſe the author's expreſſion, ſhould be an- 
nihilated; if ſuch acknowledgments as theſe 
are 


2 


— 


are ſubverſive of his ow prineiplbz if, by 
making them, he abandons his darling ar- 
gument; this ſtrange Part the eſſayiſt evi- 


8 acts. 
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+ Sn theſe ito his word there may 
Fi tpoſfblyube-atiiraie, or violations of the 
©: uſual courſe of nature, of ſuch a kind as 
to admit a proof from human teſtimbny, 
though perhaps” (ia this he is mbdeſt 
enough, he avers nothing g. ph it 
will be impoſſible to find any ſuch in all 
the records of hiſtory. To this declara- 
tion he ſubjoins the following ſuppoſition: 
© Suppoſe all authors; in all languages, 
agree, that from the rſt of January 1600 
there was a total darkneſs over the whole 
earth for eight days; ſuppoſe that the tra- 
dition of this extraordinary event is ſtill 
ſtrong and lively among the people; that * 
all travellers, who ;retur from foreign 
counties bring us acceunts of othe ſame 
tradition without the leaſt variation or 
contradi tion: It is evident} that our Pre- 
ſent aees inſtead of e of 
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* that; fact ought to, receive it for certain, 
% and ought to ſearch for the cauſes ae | 

nn ä „if viel zin. 

£336: 1 

Could one imagine, that the perſon who 
bad made the above acknowledgment,” a 
perſon too who, is juſtiy allowed, by all 
who; are acquainteds with his writings, to 
poſſeſs; un o mon penetration and philoſo- 
phical abilities, that this were the ſame in- 
dividual, who had ſo ſhort while before af- 
firmed, that a miracle, or a violation of 
they Uſual courſe of nature, ſupported by 
any human teſtimony, is more properly 
FS ſubject of deriſion than of argument if;: 
who had inſiſted, that; © it is not requilite, 
* in order to reject the fact, to be able ac- 
* curately to diſprove the teſtimony,tand to 
trace its falſehood; that ſuchſanſevidence 

* carries falſehood on the very tace- of 7% UW | 
that © we need but oppoſe, even to a cloud 
9 of 52 the abſolute impoſſibility, 


or,“ Which is all one, e ma- 
15 wie of the ente, which they e that 
trad? +45 tha ? 
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date, in hee of all reaſonable peoßle, 
lll, alone be regarded as u füfhelent fe- 
efutation * and wh, fifally te put at end 
tol all / altercation on the ſubject, had pro- 
Hounced this rate.” 1% No PSION 
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age 202. There is a ſmall alteration made ON 
this ſentence in the edition of the Eflays in 1767, 
which is poſterior to the 2d. edition of this diſſerta- 
tion. See Preface, Page 5 
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author's principles [andoreaſoning«:i And 
eve ſuppoſing, as he, that is, ograntiug 
for arguments ſuke, that the teſtimony for 
a miraele anjounted to a proof, it would 
* her oppoſed by! another ꝓroof, derived 
fromi the sr ature of [the fact which 
it yould;endeawour:to eſtabliſt. Here 
is then; hy, hig own resſening, proof a- 
gainſt : roof, from which there could reſulx 


no belief or opinion, unleſs the one is con- 
ceived to be in ſome degree fuperior to the 
theils Propoſes ben the | 
e aut prevalls Hf. ll, wipx. 2 
ks JAN of 21 5 i in proportion to, 
d Bay LAID hon 
thor copia belong Tygh ere as he. fue 
poles, be. mouth atleaſt; bs CLE WS 
8 it dre ere is ſtpypger than 
the Proel againſt ien eee That 
we. 2555 form aß acguxate Ju dement of the 
ſtrer ngth he here aſribes | it to teſtimony, let 
us confider what, by his own account, is 
the e firength of the opyotite proof from ex- 
93s Hari? K ei 559071 2 
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a T Page 180. 
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„ ke enabler FL 


perience. A miracle is a eld. of the 


© Jaws'of nature; and as\a firm and unal- 
©-terable experiende has eſtabliſhied theſe 
© laws, rhe proof againſt a miracle, from 


the very nature of the fact, is as entire 
as any argument from experience can Poſ- 


ſibly be imagin ed. Again, As an uni- 


form experience amounts to a proof, 5 
there is here a direct and full proof, from 
© the nature of the fact, againſt the exiſt- 
ence of any miracle.“ The proof then 
whieh' the eſſayiſt admits from teſtimony, 
is, by his owti eſtimate; not only ſaperior 


to i Airect and full Proof, but even ſupe- 


rior to as entire a proof as any argument 
from experience can poſſibly be imagined,” 
Whence, I pray, doch teſtimony acquire fach 
amazing evidence? * Teſtimony,” fays the 
© author, hath no evidence; but what it de- 
© rives from experiencè. Theſe differ from 
© each other only as the ſpecies from the 
genus. Put then for ren, the word 
% E u which 1 in chis caſe is equivalent, 


„ f and 


Page 180. + Page 181. 
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and the ;concluſion will run thus: Here is 
a proof, from experience, , which, is ſuperior 
to as entire a, prog, From experience; as can 
pfebly, be imaginęd This deduction from 
the author's wards,"the, reader will percelve, 
is ſtrictl y.logical.. . e « of it 

18, L.leave to Mr A to explain. 
00 R OT. Sido mg 950917 130 A 
What has been ahove d . 
ſoever it be ageounted, is: not all that is im- 
plied in the «onceſſion, made þy.the author. 
He further lays, that the miraculous fact, ſo 
atteſted, ought not only to be received, but 
to be received or certdin. Is it not enough, 
Sir, that you have ſhown that your, molt 
full, moſt direct, moſt perfect argument 
may be overcome; Will nothing ſatisfy you 
now but its deſtruction? One would ima- 
gine, that you had conjured up this demon, 
by whoſe, irreſiſtible arm you propoſed to 
give a mortal hlow to religion, and render 
ſcepticiſm triumphant, (that yqu had con- 
jured hum up, I ſay) for no ocher purpoſe, 
but to ſhow with what facility you could 
lay 
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the F oa, 7 5 m teſtin _— Great 
indeed, it muſt be ac * 
foree of truth. This CONCLUs | 
principles - J have been endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh, has nothing in it, but what. is con- 
ceivable and juſt; but on the principles of 
the effay, which deduce all the force of teſ- 
timony from experience, ſerves only to con- 
| found | 
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ed, was to prove. an, e hed. _---- 
all kinds of ſuperſtitious deluſion, and would © 
conſequent! b be uſeful, as long as the world 
endures ; is it ſo, chat this boaſted argu- 
ment has in fact little or no influence on 
the diſcoverer himſelf ! ! But this author, may 
well be ,excuſed.,.. He cannot be always the 
metaphyſician. He cannot ſoar, inceſſant- 
ly in the clouds, Such conſtant, elevation 
ſuits not the lot of humanity. He muſt 
ſometimes, whether he will or not, deſcend 
io lexel with other people, and, fall into 
the humble track of common ſenſe. One 
thing however he is reſolved. on: If he 
cannot by metaphyſic ſpells ſilence the, moſt 
arrogant bigotry and ſuperſtition; he will 
at any rate, though for this Purpoſe | he 
Ahould borrow, aid from what he hath no 
liking to, trite and popular topics; he will | 
at ANY, rate free. himſelf Som Bu OSHA imper- 
tinent eile teneng: en 


1 * 88 b amore two prigaipls; in 
e nature, by which he accounts for | 
all the relations, that have ever been in the 

20; | 
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world, concerning” initacles. Tlleſe prins - 
ciples are, the paton fir the marvelous; 
and the eo 2eknön o; againſt either 
of which ſingly, the phlbſspher, he ſays, 
ought ever to be bn His guard; but incom- 
parably "thote' 16, when! Both happen tobe 
in ſtrict 'confedEthcy together! For'if the 
6 «6 nit of religion join itſelf to the dove of 
© wonder, there is Ati End bn ſenſe; 
1 © hd Fümat teſtimony in theſe bircumſtafl- 
ces lofes all pretetifionsto authority Not- 
1 this ſtrong 4ffirmition;' there 
18 reaſon to ſuſpect that tlie author! ih not, 
in his Héart, fo great : an Entity do the lobe. 
of wonder, as lie affects to appear! NO 
man can makèe a greater conceſſion 1nfavour - 
of the wonderful; than he hath done in the 
paſſage quoted in the preceding feftion;vNo 
man was ever fonder of patadox, and, in 
theoretical ſubjects, of every notion that is 
remote from ſentiments univerſally reeelv- 


ed. This love of paradoxes, he owns him- 
ſelf, that both kis ene 


mies and His friends 
. reproach Hi with 7 There "muſt ſurely 
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Wenn baben for ſo univerſal u xen- 
fatevsIfthereforey;inreſpetof-the paſſion 
forthe marvettous, he differ eee eee 
pls; vtha difference ariſes from a particular 
delicacy ina this i gentlemau, which |-piakes 


100 


mim nau ſeate t vento wonderwtiththe crowd. 


Heis of illat ingular / vivo that hene every 
body ũs ſtruct with aſtaniſnmenti iche lan 
ſee nothing wondfous fn dhe Jeaſt; at the 
lame time he diſcovers prodigies, here no 


Au but himſelf ever dreamed. : that chers 


were any. 20 sim oi} 01 bes HHO 
Of fino u bom s ansls 03 10 
biuWeimidy therefore reſt aſſured of itz that 
the author might becconcitatedtoths:lov; 
hun, provided thefbriritorfilveligron 
be kept at a diſtance againaftowbichhe hath 
unluckily r contracted u mortal antipathys; 4- 
gainſtihich he is reſolyethtbowagoloternal | 
watuo When he but toubhes this fubject, 
he lofes at unce his philoſophie equarimity, 
and ſpcaks th an acrimonyiunuſual to him 
on other occaſions Something of this kind 
appears from the citations already made. 
But if theſe ſhould not IN. 1 ſhall pro- 
„ duce 
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duce one or two more, Which certaialy will. 
There isla ſerond ſuppoſitipn the author 
makes, of a miratulous event, infa certain 
manner q cireumſtaneed and atieſted, which 
he declares, and Iahink with particular pro- 
priety, that i he” not / have the leaſt 
© waination td believe Fus. At His want lof 
inelinktion tis reuder wilt not be ſurpriſed, 
when zhe learhs, that his ſuppoſed miracle 
is concerning a lſarremiou; anſeventrhich 
bears too ſtrong la reſemblance both to the 
doctrine. and to the miracles of holy vrit, 
not to alarm a modern Pyrrhoniſt. To the 
above declaration he ſubjoins, But ſhould 
© this miracle: ba: aſeribed to any new ꝗyſtem 
of religion, men i in all ages have been 
much impoſed n by ridiculous faritsof 
that bind, «that: this very cireumſtance 
vould he a full proof of a cheatꝭ and ſuf- 
ficient, with lll men of ſenſe tit only to 
make them rejech tlie fact; but even eiect 
it avithout: further. cxammatrom lh 
little after, Agthe violatiuns of truth are 
more demmon in the deſti man anDνen- 
tA vievat@bg bl ws! gte 2 ng 
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ing religious miracles, than in that con- 


cerning any other matter of fact, (a point 


in which the author is poſitive, tho“, he 
produces neither facts nor arguments to.ſup- 


18 it) this myſt diminiſh, very much the 


authority of the former | teſtimony, and 


{pray obſerve his words), male us form a 


GENERAL RESOLUTION, acer ie lend 
any attention lo it, avith whatever ſpeciaus 
F 48 0 * covered. 31 it 2090615 
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0 [diwece ad the paſſion of an inflamed or- 


aber, or the intemperate zeal of a religion- 
iſt, carry him further againſt his adverſary, 


than this man of ſpeculation is carried hy 
his prejudice againſt religion. Demagogues 
and bigots have often warned the pee- 
ple againſt liſtening to the arguments of an 


envied and therefore deteſted rival, leſt by 


his ſophiſtry they ſhould be ſeduced into 


the moſt fatal errors. The: ſame part this 


author, a philoſopher, a ſceptic; a diſpaſ- 
Gonate: inquirer after truth, às ſurely; he 
chuſes to be accounted, naw acts in favour 
of, infidelity. He thinks it not ſafe to give 
rehgion even a nende, Nay ſo ftrange- 

a 


a turn have matters taken of late with the 
managers of this controverſy, that it is 
now the FREECTHIN KER/whofpreaches im. 
pplicis faith; it is the IND who warts 
us of the danger of ccnflilting ro Be. 
ware, ſays he; I admoni{ft you,” of inquir- 

ing into the ſtrengthoflithe plea, or of 
5 bringing it to the [deceitful teſt of reuſon; 
for thoſe W¹O Will be ſo S1 rs to ex- 

amine the affair hy that medium; and 
* ſeek particular flaws in the r mony, are 
© aloft ſure to be -confoutided Hat 
religion is concerned in the matter, is recks 
oned by theſe' ſages fufficient evidence of 
impoſture. The proofs ſhe offers“ in her 
own defence, we are told hy thefe candid 
judges; ought to be rejected, and r2crmed 
without examination. The old way of ſcru⸗ 
tiny and argument muſt now be laid aſide, 


having been at length diſeovered tobe but 


a bungling, a tedibus, and a dangerbus way 
at beſt. © What then ſhall we fuhſtitutb dn 
its place? The eſfayiſt has a meſt admirable 
unn A ſhorter and ſurer dnethed fle 
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0 page 19. in the note. 
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recommends to us, the expeditious q 
refelidrons.' Form lays he 4 QENDRAL 
© > RESOLUTION; ever ta lend any attert aig 


3 to iglimoniai or fats: urged oy: region, 
] whateven'/pecious Pretent' theyi muy 
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v1 07 ,Qnibucjidiiwion mad? -I& 1 garb 
ee eee Mr Hume, 
and our enlightened age; on this happy lin- 
vention, before E reflected that thougł the 
applination miglit bel; new;-bher expedient 
itſelf, of reſolxi ng to be deaf to argument: 
was very ancient, having been often, with 
great ſuccefs, employed againſt atheiſts and 
heretics, and warmly recommended !by; Bel: 
larmine and Scotus, and qnoſti others of that 
bright fraternity the ſchoolmem: erſons, I ; 
acknowledge, to whom-ons chuld not, per- 
hapse im any other inſtänte, find au reſem- 
plance in my ingenious opponent. 0) BIR * 
bodigm 199bytgq yido 5113 38 ; - babar * 
4b am afraid that, afte m ſueh declaration, 
I muſt not preſums to eonſider myſelf as 


arguing with! the aurhor, who has; in ſq. 


peremptory a manner, reſolved to attend to 
: nothing 


Sky. Ppugf fun Tiflamiuy. lp. 


nothing thativag-be ſai n oppofition to 
his theory. » Mhat judgment he has; t, 
we \hts\ownrexprefiony be kastrenounced 


by principle, zn thefs fublime aud myf- 


ter ious ſybjetty .f howeverdt ſhould 
prove the fate of theſe papers, the forbid- 
ding title of them notwithſtanding, to be 
at any tim hondmech vit lil the perafallof 
ſame inſillel / not indeech ſo rig enedi in ins. 
belief a8 there ſſayiſt ) oli woduld earneftly in- 
treat ſuch reader / im the ſoltann ſtyde of Mx 
Hume, To lagthis! hand upowhis hehrtz, 
and , after ferioug:oonfiderationsdeddarety; 
If any of the patrons of religion had acted 
this part and ,wamed pecple not to: try hy 
argument he metaphyfical. ſulitletias -of the 
ache aſirming, that they wbo;wene 


MAD enough to:examine the affain hy that 


medium and, deekipartiontar flawsiin:the 
' rea/oningg'mergalmolb-fureyto he. non. 
founded; that the only prudent method 
was;to-form/a;@&NERAL|RESOKUTION, 
never to end: anwattention o0:whati was 
ae on W Al ſide, hoxieves 
of rotor r „ Hat 
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£ ſpecious;” whether this conduct would not 
have afforded great matter of triuinph to 
thoſe gentlemen the deiſts; whether it would 
not have been conſtrued by them, and even 
juſtly, into a tacit conviction of the weak- 
neſs of our cauſe, which we were afraid of 
expoſing in the light, and bringing to a 
fair trial. But we ſeorn to take ſhelter in 
obſcurity; ant meanly to deeline the com- 
bat; confident as we uare, that REASON is 
our ally and bur friend, and glad; to find 
that the * at ka o ee e 
Re her. ff Megibiosn; 
CCC 
As to "OY firſt i vii; bfivehioho thelanc 
chor accounts for the fabulous relations of 
monſters and prodigies, it is freely acknow- 
ledged, that the creator has implanted in 
human nature, as a ſpur to the improve- 
ment of the underſtanding, a prineiple of 
curioſity, which makes the mind feel a par- 
ticular. pleaſure in every new aequiſition E 
kriowledge. It is acknowledged alſo, that 
as every principle in our nature is liableto 
abuſe, ſo this principle will often give the 
mind 


mind a bias to the marvellous, for the more 


marvellous any thing 18, that 18; the more 
unlike to all that has formerly been known, 


the more new it is; and this bias, in many 


inſtances, 1280 induce belief on W 
evidenee. 13% 3 Hoi oss | 
201267d big -aulart 3603 LE ing 
* the eee that rides heed 
againſt the marvellous is not ſtronger in the 
caſe of miracles (as will appear from an at- 
— peruſal of the ſecond ſection) than 
in the caſe of every fact that ĩs perfectly 
extraordinary. Yet how eaſily this obffa- 
cle may be overcome by teſtimony, might 
be illuſtrated, if neceſſary, in almoſt every 
branch of ſcience, in phyſiology, in geogra- 
phy, in hiſtory. On the contrary, what 
an immenſe impediment would this pre- 
ſumption prove to the progreſs of philoſo- 
phy, and letters, had it in reality one fif- 
tieth part af the ſtrength; which the au- 
thor ſeems to attribute to it. I ſhall not 


tire my reader or myſelf by recurring to the 


philoſophic vonders in electricity, chymiſ- 


try, magnetiſm, which, all the world ſees, 


may 


̃ x08 — abel Ta 


may be fully proved to us by eeſtimony, 
before we make the experiments durſel vet. 
ont nanſuls) 924610797 911 1883 id! ef ) 
Bor there is, it ſeems; additional to this, 
a peduliar preſumption againſt religious mi- 
racles. The wife, as the author hazobs 
ſerved with reaſon; 'lenda very academic 
© faith*to every report; Which favdursgthe 
* paſſion of tlie reporter whether it mag. 
© nifies his country; his family, or himfelf; 
© or/intany other way: ſtrikes in with his 
© natural” inclinations and propenſities .- 
Now, as no object whatever operates more 
powerfully on the faney chan Selig dock 
or works up the paſſion to whipher fervourʒ 
Jo, in matters relating to this ſubject, if in 
any ſubject; wè have reaſon to fuſpect that 
the underſtandings will prove a dupe to tit 
paſſions. On this point therefore we ought 
to be peculiarly cautious, that i πτ . be not 
haſty of belief. In this ſentiment we all 


1 
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Bur there is one diremiſtance wind he 
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hagcoverlooked,. and which is twrerthelals 
of, the: greateſt conſequence in the debate. 
It is this, that the prejudice reſulting from 
the religious affect ion, may. juſt as readily 
 olfirudl,i as: pnpmotęs gur faith in arreligieus 
miracle. What things, in nature are more 
contrary, than one religien is to another 
religion? They are juſt as contrary as light 
andecdarkneſs, truth and error. The affec- 
tions, wich which they are contemplated 
by thei lame petſon, ate juſt as oppoſite as 
deſire and averſien, love and hatred. . The 
fame; religious zeal Which givesnthe mind 
of-a Chriſtian aGopen/ity to the belief of a, 
miracle in: ſupport of Chriſtianity, will in⸗ 
2 bimſcwith angvarfen from the belief 
of a miracle in cſupport of Mahometiſm. 
8 The: Tame! principle Which: will make him 
ac evidence deſs-than ſuffieient in 
the one -caſe;dvill,make him. require evi- 
: dence ure chan ſuffiaient in che other. 
„99181 
Before chen the remark as the author can 
be of any uſe in dire: ling: our judgment, as 
to the evidence of miracles atteſted, we muſt 
conſider 
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conſider whether the original tenets" of tlie 
witneſſes would naturally Have biaſſed their 
minds in Vuvbur of the miracles; or ih 2 
Poſition to them. If the former Was tlie 
ciſe, the teſtimony i is ſo much the'/c eſs to be 
regarded; if the latter, ſo much the mor 
Will it ſatisfy oh this head t& acquaint! us; 
that the prejudices of the witneſſes muſt 
have favoured the miracles, fine they were 
zealous promoters of the doctrine, in ſuß- 
port of which thoſe miracles are ſaid to Have 
been performed? To anſwer thus would 
be to miſunderſtand the point. The queſ. 
tion is, Was this doctrine the faith of the 
witneſſes, before they ſavr, or fancied they 
ſaw, the miracles? If it was, Lagree with 
him. Great, very great allowance muſt be 
maäde for the prejudiees of education, for 
principles, early perhaps, eatefully and deep- 
ly rooted in their minds, and for the reli- 
gious affection founded in theſe pritieiples ; 
which allowance muſt always derogate from 
the weight of their teſtimony. But if the 
faith of the witneſſes ſtood originally in 
oppoſition to the doctrine atteſted by: the 
| miracles; {| 
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miracles; if the only account that can be 
given of their converſion,. is the conviction 
Which the miracles, produced in them; it 
muſt be a, prepoſterous way, of arguing, to 
derive their conviction from a religious 
zeal, which, would at firſt ohſtinately with - 
ſtand, and, for fame time hinder ſuch con- 
viction. On the contrary, that the evi- 
dence ariſing from, miragles performed in 
provf, of 2, doctrine diſbelieved, and conſe- 
quently; hated before, did in fact ſurmount 
chat obſtacle, and conquer all the oppoli- 
tion ariſing thence, is a. very ſtrong. prey 
ſumption in fayour of chat evidence; juſt 
as ſtrong a preſumption in its favour, as it 
would have been againſt it, had* all their 
former zeal, and principles, and prejudices, 
co-operated with the evidence, neger it 
Was, in gaining an entire aa, - 
io bas bio 
"Bi. there is the ek diſparity. in 
this reſpect. a diſparity, which, deſerves to 
be particplarly attended to, betwixt the evi- 
dence of miracles performed in proof of a 
religion 4 be eſtabliſhed, and in contradic- 
7780 1197 


* 
* 
„ 
f 


monkiſh hiſtorian. [CET > FI 


much that, in the oppoſite circumſtances, 
it is as * in their favour. 
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tion to opinions generally received; and the 
evidence of miracles performed in ſupport 


112 


of a religion alreaty eſtabliſhed, and in con- 
Jirmation of opinions generally received. 
Hence alſo the greateſt diſparity betwixt 

the miracles recorded by the evangeliſts, 


and thoſe related Lon Mariana, Bede, or oy 


ac war prefarnptlbd 


Turk | is then r no 5 


agal aſt religious miracles merely as ſuch; 


if in certain circumſtances there is à pre- 
fumption againſt them, the preſumption 
ariſes ſolely from the circu mſtances, . inſo- 


G2 
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There i is a e nn in 2 af | 4 
ſuch. miracles « 4 are Jaid to. baue been 
: rorought i 9 Jupport of religi 


I this ien 1 rep to o conflder the 
F# reverſe of the queſtion, treated in the 
former. In the former I proved that there - 
is no peculiar” pr efumption againft religious 
iniracles”; ; 1 now inquire whether there be 
any in their favour. The queſtion" is im- 


fuß arid Ihtidaately connected with the | 
mee 15 1 rl Eats 
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THE boldelt infidel will not deny, that 
the immortality of the ſoul, a future and 
eternal ſtate; and the connedtion of our 
happineſs or miſery in that ſtate, with our 
preſent good or bad conduct, not to men- 
tion the doctrines concerning the divine 
unity and perfections, are tenets which car- 
ry no abſurdity in them. They may be 
true for aught he knows. He diſbeheves 
Vol. I. | II them, 
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N not becauſe they are incredible in 


: 1 * F 14 


of thei: uk. He pretends not to diſprove, 


them, nor does he think the taſk incum- 


bent on. him. He only pleads; that, before 5 
he can ep them, his aſſent, e t be 


2011645 
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[ales as e is poſſible, may be 
ſuppoſed, let us ſuppoſe that the doclringes. 
above, mentioned, are all infallible, truths,;. | 
and let the unbeliever ſay, whether he can 
conceive an object; worthier of the divine; 
interpoſal, than to reveal theſe truths to 

mankind; and to enforce them in ſuch a 
manner as may give them a, ſuitable, inffu- 
ence on the, heart; and life. Of, all the in- 


habitants of the carth, man, is incompara- 


bly the nobleſt,, Whatever therefore rey 
gards the intereſt of the human ſpecies, 1s 
a grander conpern, than what regards ei⸗ 
ther the ĩinanimate or brute creation. If man 
was made, as is doubtleſs not impoſſible, 
for an after ſtate of immortality ; whatever. 


relates to that immortal ſtate, or may con 


duce 


Sect. 5. Proof from Teftiniviy. 215 
duce ta prepare him for the fruition of it, 


muſt be inmenſely ſuperior to to that which 
concertis merely tlie tranſient” enjoyments 
of the preſent life. "How ſublime then is 


che object Which religiön, and religion on- 
Ip, exhibits as the ground of ſupernatural 


interpoſitions! This object is no other than 


the intereſt of man, a reaſonable and moral 
agent, the only being in this lower world 


which bears in his ſoul the image of his 


maker; not the intereft of an individual, 
but of the kind; not for a limited duration, 


but for eternity; an object at leaſt in _ 


174.1 


relpsel r to "wy ee of Gam” 
| Does this be che nuss dern 
like arguing 4 priori, which I know he 


deteſts? It is juſt ſuch an argument as, pre- 


ſuppoſing the moſt” rational principles of 


Deiſm, reſults from thoſe maxims concern- 


ing intelligent cauſes, and their operations, 
which are founded in general experienee, 
and which uniformly lead us to expect, 
rhat the end will be proportionate to the 
means. The Pagan, of Rome had notions 
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of their divinites infinitely! inferior Wire | 
opinions concerning Got, Which itt Crit 
tian countries are mainthined even by thoſe; 


who, for diſtinckion's fake, are Called Dy. 
1STS. Yet ſuch of the former as had ai 


juſtneſs of taſte, were offended with thoſe 
poets vrho exhibited the celeſtials on flight 
occaſions, and for trivial purpoſes, interfer- 
ing in the affairs of men. Why? Becauſe 
ſuch an exhibition ſhocked all the principles 
of probability. It had not that veriſimilit 
tude which is abſolutely neceſſary to render 
fiction Agrecable. Accordingly it is a Pre- 
cept, with Telation to che machinefy f Þþe 

drama, given by one who Was bothia c 

atid a poet, Tt a ou beben be a 
nuductd, unleſi to abe ame important 
def en, Bk coulu not he oh iſe effects 
4K. The foundation of this rule: which 


is that of my argument, is therefore ole bf 


thoſe” indiſputable” principles which are 
found every Where among the earlieſt” fe. 
ſults'of experience,” Ld ni 2103 
55 8 e * K 1 WN Nn Tuus 
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* Nec deus inter, ni dignus vince nodus 
Inciderit,  HoRaT- 
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Iuus it appears, that from the dignity 
of the end, chere ariſes a, peculiar prefgarp- 

tion in fav our of ſuch miracles-as are {aid 
to chave been n in an: of reli- 

gion, 1 28 1361101 1.10 on 2 . 1 
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Hui int the meaning and propriety of one 
of Mr Hantel "Favourite maximi. 


1 nilrioasA sds ne 
1 is a method truly curious, * 
I geſted by, the author, for extricating 
| the min ſhould the evidence from. teſti- 
mony be ſo great, that its falſehood might, 
as he terms it, be . accounted. miraculous. 
In this Puzzling caſe, when. a, man is ſo be- 
ſet with, miracles, that he. is under the, ne- 
ceſſity of admitting one, he, mult; always 
take caxe it be, the Smpllohs, for it is an, g- 
22 in this writer's DIALECTIG,, That, the 
Hrobability of the fat is in the inverſe ratio 
of the quaniity of miracle there 1 zs in it. I 
SET. oY - © weigh, 
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5 weigh,” lays he, the e againſt 
* the other, and according to the ſuperiori- 
* ty which I diſcover, I. pronounce my 
N 1+ gh and always reject, the greater 


* 


miracle“ „ bol ene 

1 1 e which will no 
doubt be thought by many to be very in- 
genious, and which appears to the effayiſt 
both very momentous and very perſpicuous, 
I own, I am not able to diſcover either the 
reaſonableneſs or the uſe. 


— 


First. I nc * * reaſonableneſs. A 
* miracle,” to adopt his own definition, im- 
* plies the tranſgreſſion, or rather the ſuſ- 
penſion, of ſome law of nature; and that 
either by a particular volition of the Dei- 
ty, or by the interpoſal of ſome inviſible 
* agentf.'., Now, as 1 ſhould. think, from 
the principles laid down in the preceding 
ſection, that it would be for no trifling pur- 
poſe, that the laws of nature would be ſuſ- 
pended, and either the Deity or an inviſi- 

. „ 


Page 182. + Ib. in the note. 
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ble agent would interpoſe; it is on the ſame 
principles, natural to imagine, that the 
means, or miracle performed, ſhould bear 
a proportion; in reſpect of dignity and great- 
neſs, to the end propoſed. Were I there- 
fore under ſuch a neceſſity as is ſuppoſed 
by Mr Hume, of admitting the truth of a 
miracle, I acknowledge, that of two con- 
tradi ccory miracles, where all other circum- 
ſtances are equal, I ſhould think it reaſon- 
able to believe the greater. I ſhall borrow 
an illuſtration from the author himſelf. 
A miracle, he ſays, may either be 4½ 
© coverable by men or not. This alters not 
its nature and eſſence. The raiſing of a 
© houſe or ſhip into the air is a viſible mir- 
* acle';' the raiſing of a feather, when the 
wind wants ever ſo little of a foree requi- 
ſite for that purpoſe, is as real a miracle, 
though not ſo ſenſible with regard to us &. 
Surely if any miracle may be called Little, 
the laſt mentioned is intitled to that deno- 
mination, not only becauſe it is an wadi/e 
coverable and inſenſible miracle, but becauſe 
| H 4 the 


Page 182. in the notes 
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the quartum of mitaculous foree frequiſite 
is, by the hypotheſis, Aber % little, or clue 
leaſt eoneeiväble! Vet if it were Certain, 
that 'God, angel, or ſpirit, were, for one 
of thoſe purpoſes, to interpoſe in ſuſpend- 
ing the laws of nattire; I believe moſt men 
would join with me in thinking, tliat it 
would be rather for the raiſing of a House 
or Tp; than "as the en of a | feather. | 
1 T0 | 5111 Fi 201 ao! 2] 
But FW the maxim laid down by the 
author were juſt, T cannot diſcover in what 
inftince; or by what application, it can be 
rendered bf any utility“ Why? Becaufe 
we have no rule, whereby we cam judge of 
the greatnefs of miraeles I allow rhat, in 
ſuch a ſingular inſtancet as that above quot- 
ed from the eſſay, we may judge ſafely e- 
nough. But that can be of ho practical uſe. 
In alinoſt every cafe that will occur, I may 
warrantably aver, chat it will be impoſſible 
for the acuteſt intellect to deeide, which of 
two is the greater miracle. As to the au- 
thor, I cannot find that he has favoured us 
with any light; in ſo important and ſo cri- 
tical 
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tical a queſtion. Have we not then ſome 
reaſon to dread, that. the taſk will not be 
leſs difficult to furniſh us with a meaſure; 
by which We, can determine the magnitude 


of Miracles tham to provide us with a ba- 


lance, by which we ean aſcertain the com- 
parative Sr of, nn ex pee 
riences * 2 Wundt it 10 254 #1; itt 
WV G 16 120 11181 93 30} gf AY FO 

If, leaving the ſpeculations of the effay- 
iſt, we. ſhall, in order to be aſſiſted on this 
ſubject, recur to his example and deciſions; 


let us conſider the miracle Which was recit- 
ed in the third ſection, and whieh he de- 
dclares, would, on jthe evidence of ſuch teſ- 
timony as he ſuppoſes; not only be proba- 


ble, but certain. For my part, it is not in 


my power to conceive a greater miracle 
than that is. The whole univerſe is affect- 


ed by it; the earth, the ſun, the moon, the 


ſtars. The moſt invariable laws of nature 


with which wel are acquainted, even thoſe 
which regulate the motions of the heaven- 


ly bodies, and diſpenſe, darkneſs and light 
0 wotlde, are violated, -1 1 to the au- 


thor 
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thor himſelf, whether it could be called a 
greater, or even ſo great a miracle, that all 
the writers at that time, or even all man- 
kind, had been ſeized with. a new ſpecies 

of epidemical delirium, which had given 
rife to this ſtrange illuſion; But in this the 
author is remarkably unfortunate, that the 
principles by which he in fact regulates his 
judgment and belief, are often the reverſe 
of thoſe. which he endeavours to e 
in his r n ee $9 
SHALL I ban a conjecture? It is, that 
the word miracle, as thus uſed by the au- 

thor, is uſed in a vague and improper ſenſe, 
as a ſynonymous term for improbable; and 
that believing the 1%, and rejecting the 
greater miracle, denote ſimply believing 
what is /eaft, and rejecting what is mo/t im- 
probable ; or till more explicitly, believing 
what we think ww? worthy of belief, and re- 
jecting what we think /ea/? worthy. Jam 
aware, on a ſecond peruſal of the author's 
words, that my talent in gueſſing may be 
juſtly queſtioned. He has in effect told us 
himſelf 
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himfelf what he means. When any one, 
ſays he, tells me that he ſaw a dead man 
© re{tored-to, life, I immediately conſider 
© with myſelf, whether it be more probable, 
© that this perſon ſhould. either deceiye or 
be deceived; or that the fact he relates, 
ſhould really have happened. J weigh 
< the one. miradle, againſt the other; and 
* according to the ſuperiority, Which; I diſ- 
cover, L pronounce my decifion, and al- 
ways reject the greater miracle, If the 
falſehood of his teſtimony would be more 
; miraculous, than, the event which he re- 
* lates; then, and not till then, can he pre- 
tend to command my belief or opinion“. 
At firſt indeed one is ready to exclaim, 
What a ſtrange revolution, is here! The be- 
lief of miracles then, even by Mr Hume's 
account, is abſolutely inevitable. Miracles 
themſelves too, ſo far from being impoſſi- 
ble, or even extraordinary, are the com- 
moneſt things in nature:; 10 common, that 
when any miraculous fact is atteſted to us, 
we are equally under a neceſſity of believ- 
* Pape 182. 
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ing a miracle; whether e belieye the fact or 
deny it. The whole difference between the 
eſſayiſt and us, is at length xeduced to this 
ſingle point, Whether greater or ſmaller 

miracles are entitled to the preference? 
This myſtery, however vaniſhes; on a, near- 
er inſpection- The ſtyle, We find, is fi- 
gurative, andythe, author lis all. the, while: 
amuſing (both, his, readers and. himſelf. with 
an unuſual application of a Guoilian terms, 
What is called the weighing of probabilities 
in one ſentence, is the weighing f miracles 
in the next. If/it, nere akedgfor, What xea- 
ſon did not Mr Hume expreſs his ſenti- 
ment in ordinary and proper. words}? I 
could only auſiyer, I know no reaſon, but 
one, and that is, To, give the appearance 
of novelty and depth to one f thoſe, very 
harmleſs propoſitions, which by philoſo- 
phers are called; identical, and which, to 
ſay the truth, need, ſome diſguiſe ,t make 
them paſs upon the e with rale 
Ll | oovootih bitt Id. bLofouritiic 
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which 
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Which he gives 4s the' furn ani quibreſſeties 
4 the firft part Of the ey? The beſt 
üg, for” atighr PKO w, that can be Tad; 
2 cg it contains à oft certaifi truth; 
though at the Ame theft f gif cant, that 
ever perhaps Was uſnered into the world 
with ſo mud ſolemnity. Ir rder there- 
fore to make plainer” Engliſo of his plain 
coHſ gn, let us only! change the word 
miruculbur, A A pplied to the falſehood of 
human teffimiony, into improbable; which 
in this" paſſage is entirely equivalent” and 
obſerve the effect produced by this elucida 
tion. | The plain confequente is, and it is 
© a ON ERAL MAXIM Hb y of our” at- 
9 benlibi, That NO TESTIMONY Is SUY- 
FierEN TO ESTABLISH A MIRACLE” . 
oNLES9 THE TESTIMONY BE or sven 
AKT D. THAT ITS FALSEHOOD WOULD | 
dir IMPROBABLE; THAN THE 
PACT WHICH IT ENDEAVOURS TO Es- 
TABLTSH *.“ If the reader think himielf 
inſtructed by this diſcovery, I ſhould be 
loth to envy him the eh he N. 2 
rive from _— held es 
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fourth and fifth ſections of the former 
part, wich regard to religion in general, 
4 
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two corollaries are. clearly deducible in fa- 
vour of Chriſtianity. One is, That the pre- 
ſumption arifing from the dignity of the 
end, to ſay the leaſt of it, can in no reli- 
gion be pleaded with greater advantage, 
than in the Chriſtian. The other is, That 
the preſumption ariſing from the religious 
affection, inſtead of weakening, corrobor- 
ates the evidence of the goſpel. - The faith 
of Jeſus was promulgated, and gained 
ground, not with the : ſliſtance, but in de- 
hance, of all the religious zeal and preju- 
dicos of cher pipe n alert AT 
"6 onde to 2 valid We e LOR 
lary, it will poffibly be urged, that proſe- 
lytes to a new religion, may be gained at 
firſt; either by addreſs and eloquence, or 
by the APPCarances of Weed ſanctity, 
and rapturous fervours of devotion; i that if 
once people have commenced profelyres, 
the tranſition to enthuſiaſm is almoſt un- 
avoidable; . and that. enthuſiaſm will willy 
account for the utmoſt pitch both of credus 
lity and falſeneſs. b 3089 
Admitting 
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Admitting that a few converts might be 
made by the aforeſaid arts, it is ſubverſive 
of all the laws of probability, to imagine, 
chat the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſions; fortified 
with that vehement abhorrence which con- 
tradiction in religious principles rarely fails 
to excite, ſhould be ſoeaſily vanquiſhed in 
multitudes.” Beſides, the very -pretext of i 
ſupporting the doQtine by miracles, if a 
falſe pretext, would of neceſſity do un- 
ſpeakahle hurt to the cauſe. The pretence 
of miracles will quickly attract the atten- 
tion of all to whom the new doctrine is 
publiſned. The influence which addreſs 
and eloquence, appearances of nity" and 
fervours of devotion, would-otherwife hav 
had, however great, will, be ſuperſeded by 
the conſideration of what is infinitely more 
ſtriking and deciſive. + The miracles: will 
therefore firſt be eanvaſſed, and canvaſſed 
with a temper of mind the moſt unfavour- 
able to conviction. It is not ſolely on the 
teſtimeny of the evangeliſts that Chriſtians 
believe the goſpel, though that teſtimony 
appears in all reſpects ſuch as merits the 
higheſt 


* 
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higheſt regard; but it is on the ſucceſs of 


the goſpel; it is on the teſtimony, as we 


may juſtly call it, of the numberleſs proſe- 


lytes that were | dail 1 y made o a religion, 25 


in the world „and appealing; for I the ſatis- 
faction of every body,; to the viſible and 
miraculous interpoſition of Heaven in its 


light, and in this light they ought to be con- 


ſidered, will be found more than a ſuffici- 
ent number: And though perhaps there 


were fe of them, what the author would 
denominate men of education and learn- 


ing ; yet, which is more eſſential, they 


were generally men of good ſenſe, and 


knowledge enough to ſecure them againft 


all deluſion, as to thoſe plain fucts for 


which they gave their teſtimony; men who 
(in the common acceptation of the words) 
neither did, nor could derive to themſelves 
either intereſt or honour by their atteſta- 
tions, but did thereby, on the _ - 
rr abandon. all * of both. 
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It deſerves alſo, to be remembered, that 
there is, here no contradictory teſtimony; 
bk notwithſtanding that both the founder of 
our religion and his adherents, were from 
the firſt ſurrounded by inyeterate enemies, 
who neyer +, eſteemed. the matter too incon- 
* ſiderable to deſerve their attention or 16+ 
* gard;” and who, as they could not want 
the means, gave 3 evident proofs that they 
wanted, not the inclination} to, detect the 
: fraud, if there, had been; any fraud to be 
detected. They were jealous, of their own. 
reputation and authority, and foreſaw but 
t00 clearly, that the ſucceſs of Jeſus would 
give a fatal blow to both, As to the tef- 
umonies themſelves, we may, permit, the 
author to try them by his,, own rules 
There is here no oppoſition, of teſtimony; 
there is no apparent ground, of ſuſp.cion 
from the character of the, witneſſes;;,there 
is no intereſt which they, could have in im- 
poſing on the world; there js not a ſmall 
number of witneſſes; they are innumerable. 
Do the. hiſtorians of our Lord deliver their 
| | teſtimony 
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teſtimony with doubt and heſitation? Do 


they fall into the oppoſite extreme of uſing 
too violent aſſtveratiens? S0 für from böth, 


that the moſt amazing inſtances of divine 
power, and the moſte intereſting! (Events, are 
related without any Ecaiftite2or reffection of 
the writers GH perfons,” Parties, actions, or 
opinions; with” ſuch an -unparallelled and 
unaffected ſitnplicity, as demonſtratès. that 
they were neither themſelves animated by 
p:fon like enthuſiaſts, nor had any deſign 
of working on che paſſions of their readers. 
The greateſt miracles are recorded with as 
little appearance either'of doubt or wonder 
in the writer, and with as little ſafpicion oy 
the reader” $incredulity as the möſt ortithily 
incidents: A niannet' as unlike that of im 
poſters as of enthuſiaſtsz a manner in which 
thoſe writers are altogether fingulir; and I 
will add, a mahner which can on no füp- 
poſition be tole erably accounted for, but that 
of the truth, and not of the truth oniy, but! 
of the notoriety, of the events which i 
related. They poke like people wi! 1 
themſelves been long Iamiliarized to ſuch 
= I 
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acts of 'omnipotence and grace. They 
{ſpoke like people who knew that many of 
the moſt marvellous actions they related 
had been ſo publieby performed, and in the 
preſence! of multitudes alive at the time of 
their writing as to be uncontrosertible, and 
as in fact not ta have been tontroverted, 
even by their bittereſt foes. . TFhey could 
boldly appeal on this head to their enemies. 
Aman, ſay they, ſpeaking of their maſter*, 
approved of God; among yateghyyniractes-dnit 
wonders and figns, which” G ui him 
in the midſt of you, as VE YOURSELVES 
ASO KNOW. The objections uf »-Ghyiſt's 
perſecutors againſt his/ doctrine, thoſe ohr 
jections alſo vhiqh regard the nature of his 
miracles; are; together with his anfworg, 
faithfully recorded by the facredihiſtorians; 
it is ſtrange, if the occaſionchad been given, 
that we have not the remoteft hint of any 
objections againſt the ee 
anda confutation of thoke: ahjections. 

n 2 520951200 


Bur paſſing the manner in which the 
| firſt 


1 
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Goſt proſelytes may be gained to a new re- 


tigion, and ſuppoſing ſome actually gained, 
no matter how, to the faith of Jeſus; can 


it be eafily accounted for, that, even with 
the help of *thofe early converts, this reli- 
gion ſhould have been propagated in the 


world, on the fal/e-pretence. of miracles? 


Nothing more eaſilyg ſays tlie author. Thoſe 


deceived theinſelves; for a religioniſt may 
be an ens, and e he ſees what 
has nd reality .. oed nog 


AJA T 


Were this tees, as would . in wal 


preſenit!rafe, remove the diſficulty. He 
muſt not only himſelf imagine he ſees what 


has no reality, he miſt make every body 


preſent, thofe who are no enthuſiaſts, nor 
even frienils, nay he muſt make enemies 


alſo, imagine they ſee the fame thing which 
he imagines! he ſees; for the miracles of 


Jeſus were acknowledged by thoſe; Wo 
perſecuted him. 
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That an o,. is very liable to be im- 
poſed on, in Whatever favours the ꝓarticu- 
lar ſpecies of entliuſiaſm with which her is 
affected, none lie knows any thing of 
the human-hèeart, will deny. But ſtill this 
frailty Has its Rmits. For my own part, 
J cannot find examples of any, even among 
enthuſiaſts} (unleſs tothe conviction: of 
every body they were diſtracted) who did 
not ſee and hear in the ſame manner as 
other people. Many of this tribe have miſ- 
taken the reveries of a heated imagination, 
for the communications of the Divine Spi- 
rit,, whoever, in one ſingle inſtande, miſ- 
100% the operations of their external fenſes. 
Without marking this difference, we ſhould 
make no diſtinction between the enthuſinſlir 
character and the Hane, which are in 
themſelves evidently diſtinct. How ſhall 
we then account from / exvbu/iafm, for the 
teſtimony given by the apoſtles, eohcern- 
ing the reſurrection of theiro maſter, and 
his aſcenſion into heaven, not to mention 
innumerable other facts? In theſe it was 
impoſlible that any, who in the uſe of their 

kreaſon 
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reaſon were but / one remove from Bedlam- 
itet, mould have been deceived. Let, in 
the preſent caſe, the unbeliever muſt even 
ſay more than this; and; accumulating ab- 
ſurdity upon abſurdity, muſt affirm, that 
the; apoſtles were ideceived as to the g eſur- 
rectionſand aſcenſion of their maſter, not- 
withſtanding that they themſelves had con- 
certed theh plan vf ſtealing his. von aud 
eoncealing 1 Engl of my 159 bag 99) 
Aim SvSIH dil ed} to wneM 51 4899 | 
Borg this 15 not W eafourrd of he 
infilebivilf he; 18 driven from this ſtrong 
hold, hen tHtan take refuge in another. Ad- 
mit the apoſtles were not deceived them- 
lelres; they nnay nevertheleſs have been, 
through Mere devotion and f benevolence, | 
incited to deceive; the-xeſth of mankind. 
The religioniſt, rejoins the author, may 
know. his narration to be falſe, and yet 
Paſenere, in it, With, the obeſt intentions 
in the: vorld, for the ſake IO 
o holy a rauſe S t A- Ot Oil in 
E M 1 11:2 181 1210 e 
% gt 99 ai h s 2317 oldifio Or 
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Our religion, to uſe its own-nervous lan- 

guage, teaches us , that: we ought not to 
lie, or heat wickedly; not even fur God 
that we ought not to accept hi penſon in 
judgment, or tail, or act deceitfully for him: 
But ſo very little, it muſt⸗be owned, has 
this ſentiment been attended tu, even: in the 
Chriſtian world, that one would almoſt 
think it contained à ſtrain of virtue g tuo 
ſublime for the .apprehenfion.of:theinuik 
titude. It is therefore a: fact not to be queſ. 
tioned, that little pious frauds; us they are 
abſurdly, nat to ſay n called, 
have been often practiſed by i 


Ane ra nt:2ea- 
lots, in ſupport of a cauſe which they firms 
by believed to be both true and holy Brit 
in all ſuch: caſes: the truth anti halineis of 
_ the. cauſe are wliolly independent of thüiſe 
artifices. A perſon may be perſuaded of 
the former, who. is too clear- ſighted tobe 
deceived hy the latte: for even à full cun- 
viction of the truth of the cauſe is not, in 
the leaft, inconſiſtent With either the con- 
a u or the detection of the frauds 
agi uni oh B GIL to ore & uſed 


„Job xlit. 7. 8. 
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uſed in ſupport of it In the Romiſſ chureh, 
for example, there are many zealous and 
orthodox believers,,who-areneverthelels in- 
capable of being impaſed on hy the lying 
wonders, Which ſome f their clergythave 
_ exhiþiteds Tlie biroumi ſtaſtees of che pot 
les were widely) different fromthe! cirdum? 
ſtances, either of thoſe believers or of thei? 
clergyi/i:iSomerofi/the miracalous events; 
which thecapoſtles atteſted were not onlx 
the c vianracHibut the diſtinguiſhing: Abra 
trines of he religion» which! they taughts 
There is therefpre in their cafe an abſohite 
- inconſiſtency betwidit:w-ronvitiond of the 
truth of the taufe and the conſciouſneſs of 
the frauds! bfed voin fupport of it» Thoſe 

frauds themſelveb, if J may ſo expreſs my- 
elf, conſtitutachthe very ſſence of the cauſe. 

What wereqhectenets, by which they were 
diſtinguiſhed, in their religious ſyſtemy par- 
tieulatl from the Phariſees, who owned 
not onlyi the unity and perfections of the 
Godhead; the ekiſtence of angels and de- 
mons; but the general reſurrection, and a 
Future ſtate of rewards and pple A 


3 * 1X „Mere 
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Were not theſe their peeuliar tènets, That 
Jeſus, whom che Jews and Romans join 
ed in crueifying without the gates of Je. 
ruſalem, had ſuffered that ighominions 
„ death, to make atonemient for the ſins: of 
* men that, in teſtimony of this,” and 
of the divine acceptance, God'kad'raifed 
him from the dead? that he had exalted 
him to his own riglit hand, to'be a prinet 
and a ſaviour, to give repetitatice to the p 
t ple; and the remiſſion of their ſins 2! 
{that he is now our advocate With tlie fa! 
cher | 2 that he will defcefid-frem heaven 
Sat the laſt day, to juclge the World in 
© zighteouſneſs{y and te receive his faiths 
fut difciples into heaveh,''ts' be: forever 
„With himſelf ? Theſe fundamental arti. 
cles of their y ſtem; they muſt have knew; 
deſerved no better appellation than a. ſtrihg 
of lies, if we ſuppoſe them liars in the teſ- 
timony they gave! of the reſurrection arid 
eee — maſter. If, agrbeably to 
On Ott 55 of 9460 Hun 2 10 5 2113 the 
| ref: Hum ck. 0 of 3:91) _ 
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thei] ewiſh bypotheſis, they had, in, 2 mut 
wonderful and daring manner,, ſtole by 

| night the, corpſe from the ſepulchre, that, 
on the falſe;report of his reſurrection, hey 
might found the Hupendous fabrie they had 
projected amongathemſelv es, how was; it 
poſſible they 'thould conceive; ithe cauſe. to 
be either true orj;holy?,},Fheymultchdve 
known, that in thoſe cardinal; points on 
whichſſall depends, they were dalſe wätneſ- 
ſes concerning God, wilful corrupt ters of 
the religion of their -CQUNITY, And! public, 
though indeed difintereſted incendisries, 
Whitherſoever they went. They could not 
mneekete enjoy even that poor ſolace, * that 
thegend will ſauctify the means a ſo- 
lace Wich which the monk or anchoxet, ſi- 
lenees the remonſtrances of his conſeience, 
when, in defence of A rehgion whieh; be 
regardg as certain; he, by dome, pitif ul jug⸗ 
gler-trick, impoſe 8 on the,credujit y f the 
rabble. On the contrary, the whole ſcheme 
of the apoſtles muſt have been, and not 
only mult have been, but muſt have ap- 
peared. to themſelves, a moſt audacious tree- 
dom 
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dom with their maker, a villainous impoſi- 


tion on the world, and J will add, a moſt 
fooliſh and ridiculous project of heaping 


ruin and diſgrace upon themſelves,” withs 


out the proſpect of any compenſation in 
the preſent life, or reverſion in the future. 
Orc more, can we account. for ſo ex- 
traordinary a phenomenon, by attributing 
it to that moſt powerful of all motives, as 
the author thinks it , an ambition'to at- 
© tain:fo; ſublime a character tas that of a 
N 6 070 2 ee e ä 
c heaven?“ kai d EH e, h 
393-08 1036510 offs | 
Not to mention, that ſuch a towering 
ambition was but ill adapted to the mean 
rank; poor education, and habitual cirtum- 
ſtanees, of ſuch men as the apoſtles moſtiy 
had been; a deſire of that kind, Whatever 


wonders it may effectuate, when ſupported 


by enthuſiaſm, and faith, and 1zealy muſt 
have ſoon been cruſhed . bycthe outward; 
and to ns FORE farms 
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difficulties and diſtreſſes they had to en- 
counter; when quite unſupported from 
within by either faith, or hope, or the teſ- 
timony of a good conſcience; rather I 
ſhiould have ſaidy when they themſelves 
were haunted from within by a conſeiouſ- 
neſs of the blackeſt guilt, impiety, and baſe- 
neſs. Strange indeed, it muſt be owned 
withaut a parallel, chat in ſuck1a/ivauſe; 
and. ini ſuah circumſtances, not only one, 
but all, ſhould have the reſolution to per- 
ſevere to the laſt, in ſpite af infamy and 
torture; and that mo one, among ſo many 
confederates, ſhould be induced to betray 
the en ſecret. | 
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There i is no + Preſumpiion,arif ug from thehiſ- 
tory of mankind, againſt the miracles faid 
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* ridiculous ſtories of miracles aſcribed to 
new ſyſtems of religion ®. | Again he aſ- 
ſerts, that * « the violations of til truth are more 
common in the teſtimony concerning re- 
lig zious Miracles, chan int tha at cohcerning 
© any Other matter of fer f. Thiele Aller- 
tions however; thöughtufed for the fame 


purpoſe, the attentive reader will obſerve, 


are far from conveying. the ſame ſenſe, or 
being of equal s ig the Arguments 
The difference hag been marked in the. 
fourth ſeckion of che Hrit part, of this tract, 
The oracular predictions among the ancient. 
Pagans, and, the, pretended, wonders per- 
formed, by capuchins and friars, by itiner- | 
ant or ſtationary teachers among, the Ro- 


1 
man Catholics, the author will doubtleſs 


reckon, amqng , regions ALLA and * 
can, with no, propriety denominate Ng 
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laſt mentioned, and with thoſe only, that F 
am concerned; for it is only to em that 
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leaſt FO: nou „ n * religion 3, that. thoſe „ 
wrought in Spain, for example, are not intended as 
proofs of the goſpel, but as proofs of the efficaty of a 
particular crucifix''or relic; which is always a hew point, 
or at leaſt not univerfally received: I muſt beg the 
reader will conſider, what is the meaning of this en- 
prefions a new pont of religion It is not a New. Alen, 5 
it is not even a new doctrine. We k know, that one arths 
fie of Faith in the church of Rome is, that the imiges 
and relics of ſaints ought to be worſhipped. We know 
alſo, that, in praof of this article, tĩ r one of their Prin- 
cipal arguments, that miracles are wrought by means 
of ſuch relics and i images. We know further, that the 
church never attempted to enumerate her relics and 
other trumpery, and thus to aſcertain the individual ob- 
jects of the adoration of her votaries. The producing 
therefore a new relic, i image, or crucifix, as an object of 
worſhip, implies not the ſmalleſt deviation from the faith 
e/tabliſhed ; at the ſame time the opinion, that miracles 
are performed' by means of ſuch relic, image, or cruck- | 
fix, proves in the minds of the people, for the reaſon 
affigned, a very ſtrong confirmation of the faith eftabliſh- 
ed. All ſuch miracles therefore muſt be conſidered, : as 
wrought i in. ſupport of the received ſuperſtition, and ac- 
cordingly are always favoured IM the popular prijudiess 
Gee e ö 1 
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the miracles wr zught | in ene of Chriſtiani- 
ty bear any analogy. | 


I ſhall then examine impartially this bold 
aſſertion, "That © men in all ages have been 
much impoſed on by ridiculous, ſtories of 
* miracles. aſcribed to new ſyſtems of reli- 
„gion.“ For my part, I am fully farisfied, 
that tliere 18 not the ſhadow of truth i init: 
and I am utterly at a loſs to conceive what | 
could induce an author, ſo well verſed i in 
the annals both of ancient and modern 
times as Mr Hume, in ſueh à Poſitive man- 
ner to advance | hip believe it will require 
no elaborate diſquiſition to evinee, that 
theſe two, Jupaisu and CHRISTIANITY, 
are of all that have ſubſiſted, or now ſub- 
ſiſt in the world, the only religions which 
claim to have been attended in their firſt 
publication. with the evidence of miracles, 
It. deſerves alſo to be remarked, that it is 
more in conformity to common language, 
and incidental | diſtinctions which have 
ariſen, than to ſtrict propriety, that I call | 


Judaiſm and Chriſtianity two religions. It 
Vor. C X | is 
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is true, the Jewiſh creed, in the days of 
our Saviour, having been corrupted by rab- 
binical traditions, ſtood in many reſpects, 
and at this day ſtands, in direct oppoſition 
to the goſpel. But it is not in this accepta- 
tion that I uſe the word Judaiſm. Such a- 
creed, I am ſenſible, we can no more de- 
nominate the doctrine of the Old Teftament, 
than we can denominate the creed of Pope 
Pius the doctrine of the New. And truly 
the fate which both inſtitutions, that of 
Moſes, and that of Chrift, have met with 
among men, has been in many reſpects ex- 
tremely ſimilar. But when, on the con- 
trary, we conſider the religion of the Jews, 
not as the ſyſtem of faith and practice, 
which obtains at preſent, or has obtained 
| heretofore, among that people; but ſolely 
as the religion that is revealed in the law 
and the prophets, we muſt acknowledge, 


\ that in this inſtitution are contained the ru- 
br diments of the goſpel. The fame great 


plan carried on by the divine providence, 
for the recovery and final happineſs of 
mankind, is the ſubject of both diſpenfa- 
| tions. 
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tions. They are by conſequence cloſely 
connected. In the former we are acquaint- 
ed with the occayi on and riſe, in the latter 
more fully with the progreſs and completion 
of this benign ſcheme. It is for this rea- 
ſon that the ſcriptures of the Old Teflament, 
which alone contain the authentic religion 
of the SYNAGOGUE, have ever been acs 
knowledged in the envRcs, an eſſential 
part of the goſpel-revelation. The apoſtles 
and evangeliſts, in every part of their writs 
ings; preſuppoſe the truth of the Moſaie. 
economy, and often found both their docs 
trine and arguments upon it. It is there- 
fore, I affirm, only in proof of this, one 
ſeries of revelations, that the aid of miracles 
has with ſucceſs been pretended to. 
CAN the PaAGan religion, can, I ſhould 
rather ſay, any of the numberleſs religions 
(for they are totally diſtinct) known by the 
common name of Pagan, produce any 
claim of this kind that will merit our at- 
tention? If the author know of any, IL with | 
he had mentioned it; for! in all antiquity, 
K 2 as 
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as far as my acquaintance with it reaches, 
+ can recollect no ſuch claim. However, 
that I may not, on the one hand, appear 
to paſs the matter too, flightly; or, on the 
other, loſe myſelf, as Mr Hume expreſ- 
ſes it, in too wide a field; I ſhall briefly 
. confider, whether the ancient religions of 
. Greece or Rome (which of all the ſpecies of 


2 Heatheniſh ſuperſtition are on many ac- 
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counts the moſt remarkable) can preſent a 
claim of this nature. Will. it be ſaid, that 
that monſtrous heap of fables we. find i in 
ancient bards, relating to the genealogy, 

production, amours, and atehievments of 
the gods, are the miracles on which Greek 
and Roman Lang claims to ar founded? 


x LIT > 


% 
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10 one mould talk in this manner, I muſt 
a him, int, that theſe, are by no 
means exhibited as EVIDENCCES, but as the 
' THEOLOGY itſelf; the poets always uſing 
| the ſame affirmative ſtyle concerning what 
paſſed in heaven, in hell, and in the ocean, 
here men could not be ſpectators, as con- 

cerning what * upon the earth; es 


95 
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{y, that all thoſe mythological tales are con- 
feſſedly recorded many centuries after they 


are ſuppoſed to have happened; no vouch- 


er, no teſtimony, nothing that can deſerve 
the name of evidence having been produc- 
ed, or even alledged, in proof of them; 
thirdly, that the intention of 'the writers 
ſeems to be ſolely the amuſement, not the 
conviction of their readers; ; that according- 
ly no writer ſeruples to model the mytho- 
logy to his particular taſte, or rather ca- 
price; but conſidering this as a province 
ſubject to the laws of Parnaſſus, all agree 
in arrogating here the immemorial privi- 
lege of poets, to ſay and feign, unqueſtion- 
ed, what they pleaſe; and, fourthly, that 
at leaſt ſeveral of their narrations are alle- 
gorical, and as plainly intended to convey 
ſome phyſical or moral inſtruction, as any 
of the apologues of ſop. But to have 
ſaid even thus much in refutation of ſo ab- 
ſurd a plea, will perhaps to many readers 
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ties and 1ncoherent fictions of idolaters, I 
ſhall inquire, in the next place, whether the 
ManomeETAN worſhip (which i in its ſpe- 
culative principles appears more rational) 
pretends to have been built on the evidenae 


of miracles. 


Mahomet, the founder of this profeſſion, 
doen and frequently, as all the world 
knows, diſclaimed ſuch evidence. He frank- 


ly owned, that he had no commiſſion nor 
power to work miracles, being ſent. of God 


to the people only as a preacher, | Not in- 
deed but that there are things mentioned 
in the revelation he pretended to give them, 


which, if true, would have been miracul- 


ous ; ſuch are the nocturnal viſits of the 
agel Gabriel, (not unlike thoſe ſecret in- 


terviews, which Numa, the inſtituter of 


the Roman rites, affirmed that he had with 


the goddeſs Egeria) his getting from time 


to time parcels of the unereated book tranſ- 


mitted to bim from heaven, and his moſt 


amazing night- journey. But theſe miracles 
could be no evidences of his miſſion. 


Te becauſe no Rs. was witneſs to 


them. 
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them. On the contrary, it was becauſe 
his adherents had previouſly and implicitly 
believed his apoſtleſhip, that they admitted 
things ſo incredible, on his bare declaration, 
There is indeed one miracle, and but one, 
which he often urges againſt the infidels, 
as the main ſupport of his cauſe; a mira- 
cle, for which even we, in this diſtant re- 
gion and period, have not only the evidence 
of teſtimony, but, if we pleaſe to uſe it, all 
the evidence which the contemporaries and 
countrymen of this military apoſtle ever 
enjoyed. The miracle I mean is the man- 
ifeſt divinity, or ſupernatural excellence, of 
the ſcriptures which he gave them; a mir- 
acle, concerning which I ſhall only fay, 
that as it falls not under the cogniſance of 
the ſenſes, but of a much more-fallible tri- 
bunal, tafte in compoſition, and critical 
difcernment;: fo a principle of leſs efficacy 
dan enthuſiaſm, even the ſlighiteſt partiality, 
may make a man, in this particular, ima- 
gine he perceives what has no reality. Cer- 
tain it is, that notwithſtanding the many 
defiances, which the prophet gave his en- 
K 4 | emies, 
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emies, ſometimes to produce ten chapters, 
ſometimes one, that could bear to be com- 

pared with an equal portion of the perſpi- 
cuous book *, they ſeem not in the leaſt to 
have been eo fticed, that there was any. 
thing miraculous in the matter. Nay this 
ſublime performance, ſo highly venerated 
by every Muſſulman, they were not afraid 

to blaſpheme as contemptible, calling it, 
A confuſed heap of dreams, and at Fs 
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the Alcoran bears a very ſtrong reſemblanct rc ts Ta- 
mud is indeed evident; but 61 hardly think we enn 
| have a more ſtriking inſtance of the aan mo- 
dern infidels, than in their comparing this motley 
compoſition to the writings of the Old and New Teſ- 
tament. Let the reader but take the trouble to peruſe | 
the hiſtory of Joſeph by Mahomet, which is the ſub- 
ject of a very long chapter, and to compare it with the 
account of that patriarch given by Moſes, and if he 
do not perceive at once the immenſe inferiority of 'the 
former, I ſhall never, for my part, undertake by ar- 


FR to convince him of it. To me it appears even 
almoſt 
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Paſſing therefore this equivocat miracle, 

if 1 d call it To, 2 nn; of 
10 SE] FI {{8 1 7 very 
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moſt e that the moſt. beautiful and oft 2 af⸗ 
fecting paſſages of bo writ, | ſhould. have been tp 
wretchedly disfigured by a writer - whoſe inteation,” we 
are certain, was not to burleſque them, But that every 
reader may be qualified to form ſome notion of this 
miracle of a book, I. have ſubjoined a ſpecimen of its 
from the cha ter of the ant ; where we are informed 
p ns the cauſe of the viſit which the queen 
of Sheba (there called Saba) made to Holomon, And of 
the occafion of her converſion from idolatry. I have 
not ſelected this paſſage on account of any ſpecial futil- 
ity to be found in it; for the Mke abſurdities may be 0b- 
ſerved in every page of the performance; but I have 
ſelected it, becauſe it is ſhort, anch becauſe it gontains 
a diſtinct * bears ſome relation to a paſſage af 
ſeripture. I uſe, Mr Sale's verſion, ;W which. is the lateſſ 
and the moſt approved, omitting only, for the ſake of hre 
vity, ſuch ſupplementary expreſſions, as have been wirhe 
out neceſſity inſerted. by the tranſlator. Solomon as, 
* David's heir; and he faid, O men, we, have, beep. 
taught the ſpeech of birds, and have had allrthinge 
© beſtowed, on us ; this is manifeſt, excellence. And 
his armies were gathered together, to Solomon, con 
_ © liſting of genii, and men, and birds. ;. and they were 


led in diſtinct bands, till they came to the valley of 
* ants, An ant ſaid, O ants, enter ye into * habi- 
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very little uſe in making proſelytes, what- 


ever uſe it might have had, in confirmims 
and 


© tations, leſt Solomon and his army tread you under 
© foot, and perceive it not. And he ſmiled, laughing 

© at her words, and ſaid, O Lord, excite me, that 1 
may be thankful for thy favour, wherewith thou haſt 
< favoured me, and my parents; and that I may do 
c that which is right and well-pleaſing to thee: And 
< introduce me, through thy mercy, among thy ſervants 

© the righteous. And he viewed the birds; and ſaid, 
© What is the reaſon that I ſce not the lapwing ? Is the 
c abſent ? Verily I will chaſtiſe her with a ſevere chaſ- 
« tiſement, or I will put her to death; unleſs ſhe bring 
me a juſt excuſe. And ſhe tarried not long, and faid, | 
I have viewed that which thou haſt not viewed ; ; and | 
I come to thee from Saba, with a certain piece of news. 
I found a woman to reign over them, who i is provid- 
ed with every thing, and hath a magnificent throne. 
I found her and her people to worſhip the ſun, be- 
Gides God: and Satan hath prepared their works for 
them, and hath turned them aſide from the way, 
(wherefore they are not directed) leſt they ſhould wor- 
ſhip God, who bringeth to light that which is hidden i in 
heaven and earth, and knoweth whatever they con- 
ceal, and whatever they diſcover. God | there is no 
God but he; the Lord of the magnificent throne. 
He faid, We ſhall ſee whether thou haſt ſpoken the 
; truth, or whether thou art a lar. Go with this my 
| letter, 
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and /utoring thoſe already made; it may be 
worth while ta inquire, what were the rea. 
ſons, 


wa 


« letter, and caſt it down to them; then turn aſide 
« from them, and wait for their anſwer. The queen 
« {qid, O nobles, verily an honourable letter hath been 
. delivered to me; it is from Solomon, and this is the 
« tenour thereof. In the name of the  moft merc ful God, 
« riſe not up againſt me : but came, and furrender yourſelves 
o me She ſaid, 0 nobles, adviſe me in my buſi- 
| neſs ; I will Not reſolve on any thing, till ye be wit- 
0 | nefles thereof. They anſwered, We are indued with 
« ſtrength, and indued with great proweſs in Wer 3 but 
he command appertaineth to thee: See therefore what 
thou wilt command. She ſaid, Verily kings, when 
© they enter a city, waſte the ſame, and abaſe the moſt 
powerful of the inhabitants thereof: And ſo will theſe 
do. But I will ſend gifts to them; z and will wait for 
| bes, the ambaſſador came to Leh hs prince 
* ſaid, Will ye preſent me with riches ? Verily that 
© which God hath given me is better than what he hath 
given you: But ye glory in your gifts. Return to 
© your people. We will ſurely come to them with for- 
© ces, which they ſhall not be able to withſtand ; and 
© we will drive them out humbled ; and they ſhall be 
* contemptible. And Solomon ſaid, O nobles, which, 
of you- will bring me her throne, before they come 
c ang ſurrender themſelves to me ? A terrible genius 
« anſwered, 
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ſons, that an engine of ſuch amazing influ- 


ence was never employed by « one who, aſ- 
| ſumed 


— 


c . I will bring it thas, bene thou wile (AR 
thy place. And one with whom was the knowledge 
c of the ſcripture ſaid, I will bring it to thee, in the 
« twinkling of an eye. And when Solomon faw it 
© placed before, him, he ſaid, this is a favour of my 
Lord, that he may make trial of me, whether I will 
© be grateful, or whether I will be ungrateful : And he 
Who is grateful, is grateful to his own. advantage; - 
« but if any ſhall be ungrateful, verily my Lord is ſelf- 
* ſufficient and magnificent. And he ſaid, Alter her 
« throne, that ſhe may not know it, to the end we may 
c ſee whether ſhe be directed, or whether ſhe be of 
© thoſe who are not directed And when ſhe was come, 
it was ſaid, Is thy throne like this ? She anſwered, . 
As though it were the ſame. And ye, have had 
knowledge beſtowed, on, us before this, and | have been 
_ © reſigned. But that which ſhe worſhipped beſides God, 
had turned her aſide, for ſhe was of an unbelieving 
< people. It was ſaid to her, Enter the palace. And 
< when ſhe ſaw it, the imagined it to be a great water, 
© and ſhe diſcovered her legs. Solomon { faid, Verily 
© this is a palace, evenly. floored with glaſs. She Laid, 
O Lord, verily I have dealt unjuſtly with my own ſoul; 
© and I reſign myſelf together with Solomon, to God, 
© the Lord of all creatures. Thus poverty of ſenti- 


. monſtroſity of invention, which always betokens 
a 


1 
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ſumed 2 character ſo nt a8 the chief” 
of God”. s apoſtles, and the ſeal of the prophets 9 


Was it the want of addreſs to manage an 

impoſition of this nature? None who knows 
che hiſtory of this extraordinary perſonage, 

will ſuſpect that he wanted either the gen- 

ious to contrive, or the reſolution and dex- 

terity to execute, any practicable expedi- 
a diſtempered not a rich imagination, and in reſpect of 
diction the moſt turgid verboſity, ſo apt to be miſtaken 
by perſons of a vitiated taſte for true ſublimity, are the 
genuine characteriſtics of the book. They appear al- 
moſt in every line. T he very titles and epithets aſſign- 
ed to God are not exempt from them. The Lord of 
the daybreak, the Lord of the magnificent "throne, 

the King of the day of judgment, c. They are 
pompous and inſignificant.” If the language of the Al- 
coran, as” the wren pretend, is indeed the lan- 
guage of Cod, thi e thoughts are but too evidently the 
thoughts of men. "Te reverſe of this is the character 
of the Bible. When God ſpeaks to men, it is reaſon- 
able to think that he addreſſes them in their own lan- 
guage. In the Bible you will find nothing inflated, 

nothing affected in the ſtyle. The words are human, 
but the ſeritimients are divine. Accordingly there is 
perhaps no book in the world, as has been often juſtly 
obſerved, - which ſuffers leſs by a literal tranſlation intb 
any other language, 
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ent for promoting his grand deſign 5 which 
was no leſs than that extenſive deſpotiſm, 
both religious and political, he at length 
acquired. Was it that he had too much 
honeſty to concert and carry on ſo groſs an 
artifice? Thoſe who believe him to have been 
an impoſtor in pretending a divine miſſion, 
will hardly ſuſpect him of ſuch delicacy in 
the methods he would take to accompliſh 
his aim. But in fact there is no colour of 
reaſon for ſuch a ſuggeſtion, | There was 
no prodigy, no miraculous interpoſition, 
which he heſitated to give out, however ex- 
travagant, when he ſaw it would contribute 
to his ends. Prodigies of which they had 
no other evidence but his own allegation; 
he knew his adverſaries bon rod | but 
we may well A aþ 8 not Fat 
probity, but from prudence; and were ſolely. 
againſt ſuch miracles as muſt be ſubjected 
to the ſcrutiny of other people's ſenſes. 
Was it that miracle-working had before | 
that time become fo ſtale a device, that i in- 
dead of gaining him the admiration of his 
countrymen, 
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countrymen, it would have expoſed him 
to their laughter and contempt ? 'The moſt 
_ curſory peruſal of the Alcoran, will, to eve- 


| ry man of ſenſe, afford an unanſwerable 


confutation of this hypotheſis *. Laſtly, 
fy er cee OG 


* It is obſervable, that Mahomet was very much 
haraſſed by the demands and reaſonings of his oppoſers 
with regard to miracles. They were ſo far from deſ- 
piling this evidence, that they conſidered the power of 
working miracles as a never-failing badge of the pro- 
phetical office; and therefore often aſſured him, by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths and proteſtations, that they would 
ſubmit implicitly to his guidance in religion, if he-would 
once gratify them in this particular. This artful man, 
who does not feem to have been of the ſame opinion 
with the effayiſt, that it was eaſy for cunning and im- 
pudence to impoſe, in a matter of this kind, on the 
credulity of the multitude, even though an ignorant 
and barbarous multitude, abſolutely refuſed to ſubject 
his miffion to ſo hazardous a trial. There is no ſubje&t 
he more frequently recurs to in his Alcoran, being 
greatly intereſted to remove the doubts which were 
raiſed in the minds of many by his diſclaiming this 
power; a power which till then had ever been looked 
upon as the prerogative of the prophets. The follow- 
ing are ſome of the reaſons, with which he endeavours 
to ſatisfy the people on this head. 1ſt, The /overeignty 
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was it that he lived in an enlightened age, 
and amongſt a civilized and learned people, 
who were too quick-ſighted to be deceived 
by tricks, which among barbarians might 
Have produced the moſt aſtoniſhing effects ? ? 
Quite the reverſe, He lived in a barbarous 
age, and amongſt an illiterate people, with 
whom, if with any, he had reafon to be- 
lieve the groſleft deceit would prove ſucceſs- 

ful. . | 


What pity was it, that Mahomet had not 
2 

of God, who is not to be called to account for what 
he gives or with-holds. 2d, The »fele/ne/s of miracles, 
becauſe every man is fore-ordained. either to believe, or 
to remain in unbelief; and this decree no miracles could 
alter. 3d, The experienced inefficacy of miracles in for- 
mer times. 4th, The mercy of God, who had denied 
them this evidence, becauſe the ſin of their incredulity, 
in caſe he had granted it, would have been ſo heinous, 


that he could not have reſpited or tolerated them any 


longer. 5th, The abuſe to which miracles would have 
been expoſed from the infidels, who would have either 
charged them with impoſture, or imputed them to ma- 
gie. See the chapters—of cattle, —of thunder, —of Al 
Hejir,—of the night-journey,—of the r the 
prophets.— See Preface, 
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a counſellor. ſo deeply verſed in human na- 
ture as the eſſayiſt, who could have aſſuretdd 


him, that there needed but effrontery ane 
enterpriſes chat wick theſe auxiliaries he 


had. reaſon to hope the moſt impudent pre- 
tences would be crowned with' ſucceſs? :? 
The too timid prophet would doubtleſs 
have femoanſtratetl againſt this ſpirited eoun⸗- 
ſel, inſiſting that it as one thing to ſatis. 

fy friends, and another thing to filence or 

convert enemies; 5 that it was one thing to 
impoſe on mens Infellects, and another thing 
to deceive their ſenſes: That though an. 


3 attempt of the, laſt Kind ſhould ſucceed with 


ſome, yet if the fraud were detected by 
any, and he might expect that his adver- 


| faries would exert themſelves in order to 
detect it, the whole myſtery of craft would 


8 Ws Bignds would become ſuſ- 
. ol ſuch ebe | 
ing and critical; that ae conllquencel) ; 
would "infalfib ibly prove fatal to the whole 
deſign; and that ther fare ſuch a cheat was 
on no account. whatever 40 be 9 TG 
vor. . .. worn 


be e Bis 
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this methinks I hear the other replying 


with ſome earneſtneſs, Make but the trial, 
* and you will certainly find, that what 
judgment, nay and what ſenſes your au- 


; 


„ 


ditors haye, they will renounce by prin- 
ciple in thoſe ſublime and myſterious ſub- 
jects; they will imgine they ſee and hear 

what has no reality, nay whatever you 
ſhall deſire that they ſhould ſee and hear. 
Their credulity (forgive a freedom which 
my zeal inſpires) will increaſe your impu- 
dence, and your impudence wilt over- 
power their credulity, The ſmalleſt ſpark 

may here kindle into the greateſt flame; 
becauſe the materials are always prepared 
for it. The avidum genus auricularum 
ſwallow greedily, without examination, 
whatever ſoothes ſuperſtition and pro- 
* motes wonder.“ Whether the judicious 


reader will reckon that the prophet or his 
counſellor would have had the better in this 


debate, I ſhall not take upon me to decide. 


One perhaps (if I. might be indulged in a 


conjecture) whoſe notions are founded -in 
metaphyſical refinements, or whoſe reſolu- 


tions 
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tions are influenced by oratorical declama- 
tion, will incline to the opinion of the lat- 
ter. One whoſe ſentiments are the reſult 
of a practical knowledge of mankind, will 
probably ſubſcribe to the judgment of the 
former, and will allow, that i in this inſtance 
the CAPTAIN-GENERAL and PROPHET of 
ng $a the mere mens part. _ 


Shall we then ſay, that it was a more 
obſcure theatre on which Jesvs CrurIsT 
appeared? Were his ſpectators more igno- 
rant, or leſs adverſe? The contrary of both 
is manifeſt. It may indeed be affirmed 
with truth, that the religion of the wild 
Arabs was more repugnant to the doctrine of 
Mahomet, than the religious dogmas of the 
Jews were to thoſe of Jeſus. But we ſhall 
err egregiouſly, if we conclude thence, that 
to this repugnancy the repugnancy of diſpo- 
ſition in the profeſſors of theſe religions muſt 
be proportionate. It is a fine obſervation 
of the moſt piercing and comprehenſive ge- 
= which has appeared in this age, That 
though men have a very ſtrong tendency 

= REED. 
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to idolatry, they are nevertheleſs but lit- 
tle attached to idolatrous religions; that 
though they have no great tendency to 
ſpiritual ideas, they are nevertheleſs ſtrong- 
ly attached to religions which f inden the 
adoration of a ſpiritual being“. Hence 
an attachment in Jews, CHRISTIANS, and 
MAnoMeETANS, to their reſpective reli- 
gions, which was never diſplayed by vo- 
 LYFTHEISTS of any denomination, But its 
_ ſpirituality was not the only cauſe of ad- 
herence which the Jews had to their reli- 
gion. Every phyſical, every moral, mo- 
tive concurred in that people to rivet their 
attachment, and make them oppoſe with vi- 
olence whatever bore the face of innovation. 
Their religion and polity were ſo blended 
as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhable : This en- 
gaged their patriotiſm. They were ſelected 
of God preferably to other nations: This 
inflamed their pride f. They were all un- 


der one ſpiritual head, the 1 55 prieſt, and 
had 


XR a Q 


a 


De 8898 des loix, liv, 25. chap. 2. | 
' + How great influence this motive had, appears from 
pals IV, 25. Kc. ae from 2 xxii. 21. 22. 
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had their ſolemn feſtivals celebrated in one 
temple: This ſtrengthened their union. 
The ceremonies of their public worſhip 
were magnificent: This flattered their /ez- 
ſes. Theſe ceremonies alſo were numer- 
ous, and occupied a great part of their 
time: This, to all the other grounds of attach- 
ment, ſuperadded the force of habit, On 
the contrary, the 2 implicity of the goſpel, as 
well as the ſpirit of humility, and modera- 
lion, and charity, and univerſality, ( (if 1 may 
be allowed that term) which it breathed, 
could not fail to alarm a people of ſuch a 
caſt, and awaken, as 1n fact it did, the moſt _ 
furious oppoſition. Accordingly, Chriſti- 
anity had fifty times more ſucceſs among 
idolaters than it had among the Jews. I. 
am therefore warranted to aſſert, that if the 
miracles of our Lord and his apoſtles had 5 
been an impoſture, there could not, on the 
face of the earth, have been choſen for ex- 
hibiting them a more unfavourable theatre 
than Fudea. On the other hand, had it 
been any where practicable, by a diſplay 
of falſe wonders, to make converts to a new 


L 1 religion, 
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religion, no where could a project of this 
nature have been conducted with greater 
probability of ſucceſs than in Arabia. So 
much for the contraſt there is betwixt the 
Chriſtian MESSIAH and the ORPHAN 

CHARGE of Abu Taleb. So plain it is, that 

the mo/que yields entirely the plea of mira- 
cles to the -/Ynagogue and the church, 


| Bur 3 Hzarhzxs ag 8 
TANs, let us turn our eyes to the CHRIS 
TIAN world, The only object here, which | 
merits our attention, as coming under the 
denomination of miracles aſcribed to a new 
ſyſtem, and as what may be thought to ri- 
val in credibility the miracles of the goſpel, 
are thoſe ſaid to have been performed in the 
| primitive church, after the times of the 
apoſtles, and after the finiſhing of the ſacred | 
canon. Theſe will probably be aſcribed to 
a new ſyſtem, ſince Chriflianity, for ſome | 
_ centuries, was not (as the phraſe is) eHabliſb- 
d, or, (to ſpeak more properly) corrupted 
by human authority; and ſince even after 


ſuch Rabliſhment, mere remained long in 
| | f the 
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the empire a "confiilitits mixture 'of idola- 
ters. We have the greater reaſon here to 
conſider this topic, as it has of late been 
the ſubject of very warm diſpute, and as 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity itſelf (which I con- 
ceive is totally diſtinct) ſeems to have been 

ſtrangely confounded with it. From the 
manner in which the argument has been 
conducted, who would not conelude, that 
both muſt ſtand or fall together? Nothing 
however can be more groundleſs, nothing 
more injurious to the religion of Jeſus, than 
ſuch a concluſion. oy 


The Jearked writer wh: las given riſe 
to this controverſy, not only acknowledges ,_ 
that the falſity 'of the miracles mentioned 
by the fathers, is no evidence of the falſity 
of the miracles: recorded in ſcripture, but 
that there is even a preſumption in favour 
of theſe, ariſing from thoſe forgeries, which 
he pretends to have detected E. The juſt- 
neſs of the remark contained in this ac 

42 DO 44 N nor- | 


+ Dr Middleton' s \prefatory diſcourſe to | bis letter 
fr om Rome. 
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A ae ment, will appear more clearly | 
hav: the following obſervations. PIP Sb 
Jew it be n! fir that 1 
he of people are aſcertained of the 
truth of ſome miracles, whether their con- 
viction ariſe from ſenſe or from teſtimony, 
it will ſurely be admitted as a conſequence, 
that in all ſuch perſons, the preſumption 
againſt miracles from uncommonneſs muſt 
be greatly diminiſhed, in ſeveral Perhaps . 
Totally 1 
Let it be obſerved, ſecondly, that if true 
miracles have been employed ſucceſsfully 
in ſupport of certain religious tenets, this 
ſucceſs will naturally ſuggeſt to thoſe who 
are zealous of propagating favourite opini- 
ons in religion, to recur to the plea of 
miracles, as the moſt effectual expedient for 
accompliſhing their end. This they will 
be encouraged to do on a double account : 
Fol, they know, that people from recent 
experience, are made to expect ſuch a con- 
firmation; fecondly, they know, that in con- 
| ſequence | 
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| ſequenee of this experience, the incredibili- 


ty, which is the principal obſtruction iti 


ſuch an undertaking,, is in a manner re- 
moved; and there is, on the contrary, as 
in ſuch circumſtances there certainly would 


be, a promptneſs in the ee to re- 


ceive them. 


Add to theſe, that if we conſult the hif- 


tory of mankind, or even our own experi- 
ence, we ſhall be convinced, that hardly has 


one wonderful. event actually happened in 
any country, even where there have not been 


ſuch viſible temptations to forgery, which _ 
has not given riſe to falſe rumours of other 


events ſimilar, but fill more wonderful. 


Hardly has any perſon or people atchiev- 


ed ſome exploits truly extraordinary, to 
whom common report has not quickly at- 
tributed 'many others, as extraordinary at 
leaſt, if not impoſſible. As fame may, in 
this reſpect, be compared to a multiplying 
glaſs, reaſonable people almoſt always con- 
clude in the ſame way concerning both ; 
we know that there 1 Is not a real object cor- 

reſpond- 
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reſponding to every appearance exhibited, 
at the ſame time we know that there muſt 


be ſome objects to give riſe to the appear- 


Ances. 


I ſhould therefore only beg of our adver- 
Jaries, that, for argument's ſake, they will 


ſuppoſe that the miracles related inthe New 


Teſtament were really performed; and then, 


chat they will candidly tell us, what, accor- 


ding to their notions of human nature, 


would, in all likelihood, have been the . 
_ conſequences. They muſt be very partial to a 
darling hypotheſis, or little acquainted with 


the world, who will heſitate to own, that, 
on this ſuppoſition, it is not barely probable, 


but certain, that for a few endowed with 


the miraculous power, there would ſoon have 
ariſen numbers of pretenders ; that from 


ſome miracles well atteſted, occaſion would 


have been taken to propagate innumerable 


falſe reports. If fo, with what colour of 
| Juſtice can the detection of many ſpurious 
reports among the primitive Chriſtians, be 

e as a gs againſt thoſe 


miracles, 
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miracles, the. reality of which is the moſt 
plauſible, nay the only plauſible account 
that can be given. of the origin of ſuch re- 
ports: The preſumption is too evidently 
on the oppolite ſide. to need illuſtration. 


It 1s. not my intention here to patronize 
either ſide of the queſtion which the Doc- 
tor's free inquiry has occaſioned. All that 
concerns my argument is, barely to evince, 
and this I imagine has been evinced, that, 
granting the Doctor's plea to be well found- 
ed, there is no preſumption ariſing hence, 
which tends in the loweſt degree to diſcredit 
the nuracles recorded! in holy writ; nay, that 
there is a contrary preſumption. In further 
| confirmation of this truth, let me aſk, Were 
there ever, in any region of the globe, any 
ſimilar pretenſions to miraculous powers, 
before that memorable era, the publication 
of the goſpel? Let me aſk. again, Since 
| thoſe pretenſions ceaſed, has it ever been in 
the power of the moſt daring enthuſiaſt to . 
revive them any where in favour of a new 
. {yon ? Authentic miracles will, for a time, 
| give 


+ 
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give a currency to counterfeits; but as the 
former become leſs frequent, the latter be- 
come more ſuſpected, till at length they are | 

treated with general contempt, and diſap- 

pear. The danger then is, leſt men, ever 

prone to extremes, become as extravagantly 
incredulous, as formerly they were credu- 
lous. Lazine/5, the true ſource of both. 
always inclines us to admit or reject in the 
groſs, without entering on the jrkſome taſk 
of conſidering things in detail. In the firſt 
inſtance, knowing ſome ſuch eyents to be 
true, they admit all without examination ; 
in the ſecond, knowing ſome to be falſe, 
they reject all without examination. A pro- 2 
cedure this, which, howeyer excuſible in 
the unthinking herd, is altogether un- 
Pony a * FE 


Bur it may be thought, that the claim to 
miracles in the early ages of the church, 
continued too long to be ſupported ſolely 
on the credit of thoſe performed by our 
Lord and his apoſtles. In order to account 
for this, it ought to be attended to, that in 
; 1 the 


— 
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the courſe of ſome centuries, the ſituation 


of affairs, with regard to religion, was really 


| inverted. Education, and even ſuperſti- 
tion, and bigotry, and popularity, which 


the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles had 
to encounter, came gradually to be on the 
ſide of thoſe wonders, ſaid to have been 


performed in after times. If they were 
potent enemies, and ſuch as, we have reaſon. 
to believe, nothing but the force of truth 


could vanquiſh ; they were alſo potent al- 
lies, and may well be ſuppoſed able to give 
a temporary triumph to falſehood, eſpeci- 


ally when it had few or no enemies to com- 
bat. But in diſcourſing on the prodigies 
ſaid to have been performed in primitive 
times, I have been inſenſibly carried from 


the point, to which I propoſed in this ſec- 
tion to confine myſelf. From inquiring 


into miracles aſcribed to new ſyſtems, I have 


proceeded to thoſe pleaded in confirmation 
of ſyſtems. previoully « * and n 


| 9 received. 
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laſtly, to inquire, whether, ſince that time, 
any hereſiarch whatever, any founder of 'a 
new ſect, or publiſher of a new ſyſtem; 
has pretended to miraculous powers. If 
the eſſayiſt had known of any ſuch preten- 
der, he ſurely would have mentioned him. 
But as he has not afforded us any light on 
this ſubject, I ſhall juſt recal to the remem- 
brance of my reader, thoſe perſons who, 
either as innovators or reformers, have 
made ſome figure in the church. They 
were the perſons from whom, if from any, 
a plea of this kind might naturally have 
been expected; eſpecially at a time when 
Europe was either plunged in barbariſm, or 
but Ponies to > emerge. out of it. 


Was ever then this high predgitive, the 
power of working miracles, claimed or ex- 
erciſed by the founders of the ſects of the 
Waldenſes and Albigenſes? Did Wickliff 

in England pretend to it? Did Huſs or Je- 
rom in Bohemia? To come nearer modern 
times, Did Luther in Germany, Zuinglius | 
in Switzerland, Calvin in France, or any 

| © other 


— 
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other of the reformers, advance this 5 Do 
ſuch, of them as are authors, mention in 
their writings any miracles they performed, 
or appeal to them as the evidences of their 
doctrine? Do contemporary hiſtorians al- 
ledge, that they challenged the faith of their 
auditors, in conſequence of ſuch ſupernatu- 
ral powers? I admit, if they did, that their 
. miracles might be aſcribed to a new ſyſtem. 
For though they pretended only to re-eſ- 
tabliſſ the, Chriſtian (inſtitution, in its na- 
tive purity, expunging thoſe pernicious 
interpolations, which a falſe philoſophy 

had foiſted into the doctrinal part, and 

Pagan | ſuperſtition into the moral and 
the ritual; yet as the religion they in- 
culcated Dt differed from the faith 
and worſhip of the times, it might, in 
this reſpect, be denominated a new ſyſtem - 
and would be encountered. by all the vio- 
lence and prejudice, which novelties in re- 
ligion never fail to excite : Not that the 
want of real miracles was a preſumption 
againſt the truth. of their doctrine. The 
God of nature, who is the Godof Chriſtians, 
does nothing in vain, No new revelation 

| was 
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— as 


xag-pretended' to; conſequently there w 
no occalion for 3: þ ſupernatural ſupport. | 
They appealed to the revelation formerly 
| beſtowed, and by all parties acknowledged, 
as to the proper rule in this controverſy : 


n 


| they appealed to the reaſon of mankind as 


the judge; and the reaſon of mankind was 
a competent judge of the = apt of 


1 as doctrine to this eaſing SING: OY 


AT 


But 3 upon e 8 
| ſhall we account for this moderation in the 


reformers? Were they; in his Mae 


calm inquirers into truth? Were they 9 
paſſionate reaſoners in defence. o ty. Far 
otherwiſe. He tells us, They may ſa 


A inflamed with. the higheſt extthiifraſth v. 2 
xpect frony this. 


And doudtleſs we cannot ex 
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| hand 4 more amiable picture of their diſ⸗ 


iples: May not wre then, in our turn, 
ſafely pronounce, this writer himfelf being 


judge, that for a man to imagine he ſees 2 
what LE no i e In this man- 
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ner not oily on his' own underſtanding, 
but even on his external ſenſes, is a pitch 
of deluſion higher than the higheſt enthufi- 
al. can produce, and is to be imputed only 
to Gownright frenzy * 2, 


Since 


* Perhaps it will be pleaded, "OY the working of 
miracles was conſidered by the leaders m the retorma- 
tion as a Popiſh urtifice, aud as therefore worthy of be» 
ing diſcarded with the other abuſes which Popery had 
introduced. That this was not the light in which 
miracles were viewed by Luther, who juſtly. poſſeſſas 
the firſt place in the liſt of reformers, is evident, from 
the manner in which he argues againſt Muncer, the 
apoſtle of the Anabaptiſts. This: man, without ordi- 
nation, had affamed the office of 4 Chriſtian: paitor, 


Againſt this conduct Luther remouftrates, as being, in 


his judgment, an uturpation of the facred funct on. Let 
him be aſked, ſays he, w ho made him a teacher 


« of religion? If he antwers, God; let him prove it by 
© a vilible miracle: for it i is by ſuch tigns that God de- 


« declares himſelf, when he gives an extraordinary miſ- 


6 fion.? When this argument was aiterwards retorted. 


on himſelf by the Romaviſts, who deſired to know how 
bis own vocation, originally limited ang, dependent, had 
become not only unlimited, but quite independent of 


the hierarchy, from which he had received :t ; his re- 


ply was, That the intrepidity, with which he had been 
enabled to brave ſo many dangers, and * fucce}s with 
VoI. . NM which 
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Since the world began, there hath not ap- 
peared a more general propenſion to the 
wildeſt fanaticiſm, a greater degree of ere- 
dulity in every claim that was made to the 
illapſes of the Holy Spirit, or a more 
thorough contempt of all eſtabliſhed modes 
of worſhip, than appeared in this iſland 
about the middle of the latt. "RO" It is 

Wr I eee e 


+ "IM 11 
which his ts had been ci . to * re- 
garded as miraculous; ; And indeed- moſt of his followers * 
were of this opinion. But whether this opinion was 
erroneous, or Whether the "argument againſt Muncer 
was concluſive, it is not my buſineſs to inquire. Thus 
much is evident from the ſtory: ii, That this refor- 
mer, far from rejefting miracles as a Romiſh trick, ac- 
knowledged, that in ſome religious queſtions, they 
are the only medium of proof ; ſecondly, That not- 
withſtanding this, he never attempted, by a ſhow of 
miracles; to impoſe on the ſenſes of his hearers; (if 
they were deceived in thinking that his ſucceſs and 
magnanimity were miraculous, it was not their ſenſes, 
but their underſtanding that Was deceived); Toftly, That 
the Anabaptiſts themſelves, though perhaps the moſt 
outrageous fanatics tliat ever exiſted, did not pretetid-to 
the power of working miracles. ——Sleidan ib. 3. Luth. | 
De votis monaſt.. Wc. Bp mw ad Frid. Sax. Ducem. af. 
Cptoenmer-Ser Preface, P. : 
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aſtonifliing, that when the minds of men were 
intoxicated with; enthuſiaſm; When every 
new pretender to divine illuminations was 
quickly ſurrounded by a crowd of followers, 
and his moſt incocherentꝭeffufions greedily 
ſwallowed as the dictates of the Holy 
Ghoſt; that in ſuch a Babel of ſectarics, 
none are to be found, Who advanced a 
claim to the power of working miracles; a 
claim which, in the author's opinion, 
though falſe, is caſily fupported, and won- 
derfully ſucceſsful, eſpecially among enthus 
ſiaſts. Vet to Mr Hume himſelf, Who has 
written the hiſtory of, chat period, and ho 
will not be! accuſed! of neglecting to mark 
the her ni DET cntliuifrathti, 


Ss. > #%@ F 5% 
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| \ Wilitrboallalgda an peat 
one or two frantic people among the 
Quakets, not the leaders of the party, did 
actually pretend 1 to fuch a power! Let it be 
remembered, that this conduct had no other 
conſequences, but to bring upon the pre- 
ne ſuch a general contempt, as in that 
M2 ' fanatical 


1 
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fanatical and gloomy age, the moſt unintel- 
ible jargon or glaring nonſenſe would 
never _ _ _ to n 26 H Of 


N 
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wi in it be W * the eſſeyiAt, that! even 


in the e the pieſenr-century? "thels 


pediberaby fer af mebrbvfongeles) Who, y 
the barbarity with which they had been 


treated in their on country, had been 


wrought up to madneſs, before they teck | 
refuge in this? I muſt beg leave to remind 


him, that it is manifeſt, from the hiſtory of 
thoſe delirious and un happy creatures, that 


by no part of their conduct did they ſo ef- 
fe ually open the eyes of mankind! natural. 
ly credutous; diferedit their own/inipirations, 
and ruin their cauſe, as by this, not lefs 
fooliſh than preturpruous pretende. Ae- 
cordingly they are perhaps the only lect, 
which has ſprung up ſo lately; made ſo 
great a buſtle for a While, and which is ne- 


vertheleſs at this dap totally extinct. It 
deſerves alſo to be remarked concerning this 


people, chat though they were mad enough 
a . 0 a | =, ©, to 


to imagine that they could reſtore a dead 
man to life; nay, though they proceeded 
ſo far, as to determine and announce before- 
hand the day and the hour of his reſurrec- 
tion; yet none of them ere ſo diſtracted 
as to imagine, that they had ſeen him riſe; 
not one of them afterwards pretended, that 


their prediction had been fulfilled. Thus 


even a frenzy, which had quite diſordered 
their intellects, could not in this iaſtance 
| overpower their ſenſes b em O ov dune 
UNOLMNAL ves 24d eme! Leit ai 321 
UPON the whole, therefore, till; ſome 
con trary example be produced, I may war- 
rantably conolude, that the religion of the 
BBI E is the only religion! extant, [witich 


claims to have been recommended by the 


evidence of miracles ; that though. in dif- 


ferent ages and countries, numberleſs en- 


chuſiaſts have ariſen; extremely few: have 


dared to advance this plea; that wherever 


any have had the boldneſs to recur! to ut, it 
has proved the bane, and mot the ſupport, 


of their caule. Thus it has been evinced, 


as Was propoſed, that there is no preſump- 
12 5 N.. tion 


1 
Q 


No miracles recorded by 2 of other 


* 
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tion arifing from the Bitony of the world, 


which can in the leaſt invalidate the argu- 


ment from miracles, in defence of Chriſti- 
anity. | 


"SECTION mM. 


religions are ſubverſive f the evidence 
ariſing from the miracles wrought i in proof 
of Chriſtianity, br can be conſt wi as 


| . 72 at a WL DO 
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H 5s: a . ee as evi- 
dence of a religions doctrine? Or, 


What connection is there between an act 


of power admitted to be ſupernatural, and 
the truth of a propoſition pronounced by 
the per ſon who exerts that power?” Theſe 
are queſtions, which ſome of our inſidels 


have exulted in as unanſwerable: And they 


are queſtions which it is proper to examine 
a little; not ſo much for their own ſake, 
| | as 
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as becauſe a ſatisfactory anſwer t to them may 
| n 2 on the n of this ſection. 


if? 206 Fifi 
a . 


A man, I peo * an unblemilhiad 
character, advances doctrines in religion 
unknown before, but not-in themſelves ap- 
parently impious or abſurd. We interro- 
gate him about the manner wherein he at- 
rained the knowledge of thoſe dod9rines. 
He affirms, That by no proceſs of reaſon- 
ing, nor in any other natural way, did he 
diſcover them; but that they were reveal- 
ed to him by the Spirit of God. It muſt 
be owned, there is a very ſtrong. preſump- 
tion againſt the truth of what he ſays; and 
it is of conſequence to inquire, wheycethat 


prefumption ariſes. It is not primarily from 


any doubt of the man's integrity. If the 
fact he related were of an ordinary nature, 
the reputation he has hitherto maintained 
would ſecure him from being ſuſpected 
of an intended deceit; It is not from any 
abſurdity or immoral tendency we perceive 
in the doctrine itſelf. It ariſes principally, 

if not ſolely, from theſe two circumſtances, 
M 4 the 


8 


Tis 
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the extreme uncommonneſs of ſuch a reves 


lation, and the great facility with which 


people of ſtrongi fancy may, in this parti- 


cular, impoſe upon themſelves. The man, 


J ſuppoſe, acquaints' us farther, that God, 
when he communicated. to him the truths 
he publiſhes,” communicated: alſo the power 
of working miracles, ſuch as, of giving 
ſight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, 
of raiſing the dead, and making whole the 
maimed. It is evident, that we have pre- 
ciſely the ſame preſumption agaiĩnſt his be- 


ing endued with ſuch a power,, as againſt 


his having obtained ſuch a revelation. TWO 
things are aſſerted: [Theres one preſump- 

tion, and but one, againſt them; and it | 
equally affects them both. Whatever proves 


either aſſertion, removes the only preſump- 
tion which hinders our belief of the other. 
The man, I ſuppoſe, laſtly, performs the 


miracles before us, which he ſaid he was 
e mmiſſioned to perform. We can no 
linger doubt of a ſupernatural communica- 
tion. We have now all the evidence which 
the integrity of the perſon could give us, 

as 
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as to any ordinary event atteſted by him, 
that the doctrine he delivers as from ee 
is n — nn true. %% 
: B61 

H e hives? ane IO fot 
any common fact, vouched by a perſon of 
undoubted probity. As God is both al- 
mighty and all-wife, if he has beſtowed on 
any ſa uncommon a privilege; it is highly 
probable; that. t ts beſtowed for promoting 
ſome end uncommony important. And 
wat more important end than to reveal to 
men that which may be. conducive to their 
preſent and eternal happineſs? It may bo 
ſaid, Fhat, at moſt, it can only prove the 
interpoſal of ſome power ſuperior to hu- 
man: The being who interpoſes is perhaps 
a bad being, and intends to deceive us. 
Thia, it may be allowed, is pofible; but the 
other is prubable. For, it, From the light 
of nature, we have no poſitive evidence of 
the exiſtence of ſuck intermediate beings, 
good or bad. Their exiſtence is therefore | 
only poffible. Of the exiſtence and per- 
fections of God, we have the higheſt mo- 
| ral 
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ral aſſurance. Secondly, If there were ſuch 
beings, that raiſing the dead, and giving 
ſight to the blind, ſhould come within the 


verge of their power, is alſo but poſſible; 


that they are within the ſphere of omnipo- 


tence is certain. Thiraly, Whatever ſeems 


to imply a ſuſpenſion of any of the eſtab- 
liſhed laws of nature, we may preſume, 
with great appearance of reaſon, proceeds 
from the author of nature, either immelli- 
ately, or, which amounts to the ſame thing, 


modiately; that is, by the intervention of 


ſome agent impowered by him. To all 
theſe there will alſo accrue preſumptions, 
not only, as was hinted already, from tlie 


character of the preacher, but from the ap- 


parent tendency of the doctrine, and from 
the effect it produces on thoſe who: receive 
it. And now the connection between the 


miracle and the doctrine is obvious. The 


miracle removes the improbability of a ſu- 
pernatural communication, of which com- 
munication it is in fact an jirrefragable evi- 
dence. This improbability, which was the 
only obſtacle, being removed, the doctrine 

has, 
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has, at leaſt, all the evidence of a common 
tact; atteſtd "_ a man of en virtue and 
ee ee 15 tlio: aid a 1 


0g ind ole ar toro n e 

; 1 0 order to illuſtrate this "ain I. mal 

recur! to the inſtance I have already had 
occaſion to conſider, f the Dutchman 
and the King of Siam. I ſhall ſuppoſe 
that, beſides the account given by the for- 
mer of the freezing of water in Holland; 
he had informed the prince of the aſtoniſh- 
ing effects produced by gunpowder, with 
which then latter had been entirely unac- 
quainted. Both accounts appear to him 

alike incredible, or, if you pleaſe, abſolute- 
ly impofſible. Some time afterwards, tlie 
Hollander gets imported into the kingdom 
a ſufſicient quantity of gunpowder, | with 
the neceſfary artillery. He informs the 
monarch of this acquiſition; who having 
permitted him to make experiments on 
ſome of his cattle and buildings, perceives, 
with inexpreſſible amazement, that all the 


European had told him, of the celerity and 


violence with which this deſtructive pow- 
| | OE. der 


der operates, is ſtrictly conformable to truth. 

I aſk any conſideratę perſon, Would: net 
this be enough to reſtore thei ſtranger. to 
the Indians good opinion, Which, I ſup- 
poſe, his former experienced honeſty had 
intitled him to? Would it not remove the 
incredibility of the account he had giv- 
en of the Sint of <_ in north- 
ern countries? Yet, 1 if abſtractly con- 
ſidered, what men. is there between 
the effects of gunpowder and the effects of 
cold? But the preſumption ariſing from 
miracles, in favour of the dgQrine publiſh- 
ed by the performer, as divinely inſpired; 
muſt be incomparably ſtronger; ſince from 
what, has been faid, it appears to have ſev- 
eral , peculiar. circumſtances, | which add 
weight to it. It is evident, then, that mir- 
acles are à proper proof, and perhaps the 
only proper proof, of a revelation from Hea- 
ven. But it is alſo evident, that miracles 
may be wrought for other purpoſes, and 
may not be intended as * _ Abe 
trine whatioever... 8 75 £927 Ti TR) LITE WW. 
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Tubs much being premiſed, I fh ex- 
amine ancther very, curious orrument of the 
eſſayiſt There is no reftimony;” ſays he, 
© for any prodigy, chat is nor op fta by 
ah ittfinite number ef witneſſes; ſor thät 
not only tlie miracle deftroys' dhe {redit 
6 'of the teſtimony; but even the tefiimas 
ny deſtroys itfelr * An erder tö illüſtrate 
this ſtrange poſition, Heloblerves, that, in 
Art enters? of religion“ Whateve! is different 
© is Hc¹trary ; and ret is: iwpoffible the 
rel gion of uneiefft Kom-, of Firky? of 
army and bf China; ſhould all — 
be eftablithed\ on ay ſlid foundation. 
very mhirdete tere re pretended to hive 
been wrought ny ef theſe feligibns, 
8 e them abound im mliracles) AS 

its difeQvfcope'is'to eſthhliſh · the patticu- 
lar ryſtem to whiels it ig attributed, foot 

has the fame forte, chbüghi mort indi- 

* rectly, 'to''overthrow evety btlier iy ſtem. 

In deſtroying à rival ſyſtem, it —_ | 
 deſfirozs the credit of -thoſe miracles; 
? which that n was eſtabliſlied; * 


4 341. 4 | & that 
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© that all the prodigies of different religions 


© are to be regarded as contrary facts, and 


the evidences of theſe prodigies, he- 
ther weak or ſtrong, as oppoſite to each! 
other.“ Never did any author more art- 
fully avail himſelf of indefinite expreſſions. 


With what admirable ſleight does he vary 
his phraſes, ſo as to make the inadvertent 


reader look upon them as ſynonymous, when 
in fact their ſignifications are totally diſtinct? 

is called at firſt, miracles wrought in a re- 
ligion; we are next to regard, as mir- 
cles attributed to a par ticular ſ yſtem, and 
laſtly, as miracles, theidirect ſcope of which 
will venture to ſay, in beginning to read the 


ſentence, if be forms any notiom of what the 


author means by a miracle wrought in re- 
ligion, underſtands it barely as a mira- 
ele wrought among thoſe who profeſs a 
particular religion, the words appearing 
to be uſed in the ſame latitude, as when we 
call the traditional tales current among the 
Jews, though they ſhould have no relation 
| | to 


— 
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to religion, Jewiſh tales; and thoſe in 
lke manner Mahometan or Pagan tales, 
which are current among Mahometans or 
Pagans. Such a miracle, the reader, ere 
he is aware, is brought to conſider as a mir- 
acle attributed to a particular ſyſtem; nay: | 
further, as a miracle, the direct ſeope of 
which is to eſtabliſh that ſyſtem.“ Let. 
nothing can be conceived more different 
than the meaning of theſe etpreſſions, which 
are here gurabled I equivalent. 
51 K i pic yorw ziim ut 36 5 80 
It is A that all hacks of which 
there is any record, come under: the firſt de- 
nomination. They are all ſuppoſed to have 
been wrought before men; or among men; 
and Wherever there are men, there is re- 
ligion of ſome kind or other! Perhaps too, 
all may, in a very impropen ſenſe, be attri- 
buted to a religious ſyſtem. They all ſeem 
to imply an interruption of the ordinary 
courſe; of nature. Such an interruption, 
wherever it is obſerved, will be aſcribed 
to the agency of thoſe divinities that are 
adored by the obſexvers, and ſo may be faid 
8 | to 
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to be attributed. by them to their own ſyſ- 
tem. But where are the miracles (thoſe of | 
holy writ exccpted) of which you can ſay 
with, . propriety, it is there direct ſcope to 
eſtabliſh a particular ſyſtem? Muſt we not 
then be ſtrangely blinded by the charm of 
a few ambiguous terms, if we are made to 
confound things fo widely different? Yet 
this confuſion is the very baſis on which 
the author founds his reaſoning; | and rears 
this tremendous doQrine; That a miracle 
of Mahomet, or any of his ſucceſſors,” 
and, by parity of reaion. a miracle-of Chriſt, 
or any of his apoſtles is refuted (as if it 
© had been mentioned, and had; in expreſs 
terms, been. contradicted) by the teſtimo- 
ny of Titus Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, 
and of all the authors, Chineſe, Grecian, 
and Roman Catholic, who have related 
any miracles in their particular religions.“ 
Here all the miracles, that have been relat- 
ed by men or different religions, are blend- 
ed, as coming under the common denomi- 
nation of miracles the direct ſcope of which _ 
was to eſtabliſh thole particular religious 
ſyſtems; 
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lyſtems; an inſinuationg iin which there is 


not __ the thadow ofieruthd'r td e438 
"vB £ * dg. iter io D 5X3 i ine 
0¹ That _ reader may be wicked on this 
point, I mut beg histattention to the fols 
lowing obfetvations eoticeniing the miracles 
af profane hiftory. + Fix Many facts are 
related aw niraculdusg where” we may ads 
mit the fact, without aeknowledging the 
miracle Inſtances of- thid kind we have 
ia relations cohcerninge comets; eclipſes, 
meteors, ehrthqqunkes, and ſueh-like. Se- 
condly,) The uiracles may be admitted 48 


genti ne, And the-mannef' i which hiſtoris- 
ans gecountf for dent rejected as abſurd, 
The one isch rhtter of teſtimony: the other 
ob iconjdtures An] this mam is inffuenced 


by education:by. prejutlices; by rteetved 


opinions. In x νẽ,jn/x -dounnry has Ws Ob- 
 {erved. already mem will recur to the the- 
ology of the place, for the ſolution of every 
phenomenon» ſuppofed miraculous. But, 
that it was the ſcope of the miracle to ſup- 
bort the theology, is one thing; and that 


lanciful men thought they diſcovered in 
Vote l. N 3 the 
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the theology the cauſes of the miracle, 78 
another. The inhabitants of Lyfira aer. 
counted, from the principles of their own 


: religion, for the miracle performed in their 


city by Paul and Barnabas *. Was i it there- 


fore the ſcope of that miracle to ſupport the 


Lycapnian religion ? Thirdly, Many mira- 
cles are recorded, as produced; directly by 


Heaven, without che miniſtration of men; 


By what conſtruction are theſe, diſcoyered 
to be proofs of a particular ſyſtem? Vet 
theſe alſo, wherever they happen, will be. 


accounted | for by the natives of dae 


A” 34 EDO 


1 | Had any. of the — citizens 
eſcaped. the ruin in Which Sodom was mi- 


raculouſly involyed,, they, would, doubtleſs 
have ſoüght for the cauſe of this defiruc-, 
tion in the eſtabliſhed mode of polytheiſm, 

and would probably have imputed it to the 


vengeance of ſome of their deities, incurred 
by the neglect of ſome frivolous ceremony. 


11711 


V ould it therefore have been the {cope, of 


the miracle to conſirm this _ nonſenſe ?. | 
F ourthly, 


© Acts Xiv. 3. &c. 


gect. 3. Chee fully Arete. 19; 


Fourthly, Even miracles Gd to e been | 
performed by a man, are no evidences of 
the truth of that man's opinions; ſuch, 1 
mean, as he pretends' not to Have ccc ved 
by revelation) but 'by the e exerciſe of” rea- 
ſon, by education, 12 by information fr om 
other en no mode than a man's being 
endowed Witty bodily ſtreng th Sreater thin 
ordinary, Wwould' prove unt to be fuperior 
to others in "kk mental faculties. I con- 
clude with declatin 8. that if inſtances ſhall 
be produced, f mitacles wrought by men 
of probity, in proof of doctr tines w ich they 
affirm to have been revealed 0 them from 
Heaven, and wich are repugnant to the 
doctrinè of the Bible, then T Mall think it 
equitable to admit, that relig ious miracles 

contradict 6ne another. Aueh will reaſon- | 
able people be T6 iced” ro "the dite: mma, 

either of difproving tie allegations 4 on one. 
ide, or of acknowledging that miracles can 
be no evidence of revelation. No; atte: upt 

however has as yet been made by: any writer 

to produce an inlſtance of this kind, 

25 N 2 But 
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* But «ill nothing lefs ſatisfy ?” replies 
the author. Will not the predictions of 
* augurs and oracles, and the intimations 
* ſaid to have been given by the gods © or 
© ſaints in dreams and vifions, of things not 
© otherwiſe knowable 'by thoſe to whom 
they were thus intimated ; will not theſe, 

and ſuch-like prodigies, ſerte in ſome de- 
*: gree as evidence ? As evidence of what? 
Shall we lay, of any religious principles 


_ 


conveyed at the ſame time by revelation ? 


No, it 18 not even pretended, that there were 


any ſuch principles ſo conveyed : but' as 


evidence of principles which had been long 
before entertained, and which were origi- 
nally imbibed from education, and from 
education only. That the evidence here, 
ſuppoſing the truth of the facts, is at beſt 
but very indirect, and by no means on the 
ſame footing with that of the miracles re- 
corded in the golpel, might be eaſily evin- 
ced, if there were occaſion. But there is 
in reality no occaſion, ſince there is no ſach 
evidence of the facts as can juſtly intitle 
them to our notice. Let it be remembered, 
ws _ 9 that, 


Seck. 3. Gofpel fully Atteſfted. 1 


that, in the fourth ſection of the ſirſt part, 
it was ſhown, that there is the greateſt diſ- 
parity in reſpe& of evidence, betwixt 
miracles performed in proof of a religion 72 
be eftabliſhed, and in contradidion to opini- 
ons generally received; and miracles per- 
formed, on the contrary, in ſupp It, of a re- 
| ligion already eſtabliſhed, aud in COnfir mas 
tion of opinions ge nerally received ; that, 
in the, former caſe, there is the ſtrongeſt | 
preſumption fer the miracles, in the latter 
againſt them, Let it alſo be remembered, 
that in the preceding ſection it was oven, 
that the religion of the Bible i is the only re- 
gion extant, which claims to have been 
uſhered into the. world by miracles; that 
this prerogative neither the Pagan religion, 
the Mahometan, nor the Roman-Catholie, 
can, with any appearance of reaſon, arro- 
gate; and rhat, by conſequence, there is 
one of the ftrongeſt preſumptions poſſible 
/or the miracles of the goſpel, which is not 
only wanting in the miracles of other re- 
ligions, but which is contraſted by the 
Krongel, preſumption poſſible again/? theſe 
N 3 miracles 
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1 


* 
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* of ſuperſtition, 
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miracles. And though this preſumption 
Mould not, in all caſes, be accounted abſo- 
lutely inſuperable, we muſt at leaſt, ſay, it 


gives an immenſe ſuperior ty to the proofs 
of Chriſtianity. It were an endleſs and a 
fruitleſs taſk, to canvaſs particularly the evi- 
dence of all the pretended miracles either 
of Paganiſm, or Popery, (ior on this head 

Manometiſm is much more modeſt ) but as 


the author has ſclected ſome, which he con- 


ſiders as the beſt atteſted, of both religions, 
theſe ſhall be examined ſeverally j in the tw Oo 


ſubſequent ſections. _ From this examini- | 
tion a, tolerable judgment may be formed 
concerning the pretenſions of theſe | two 


wi 57 1 


_ 


Put 0 3 has: been td, it is evi- 


dent, that the contrariety which the author 


pretends to have diſcovered. in the miracles 
laid to have been wrought, as he expreſſes | 
it, in. diflerent religions, vaniſhes entirely 
on a cloſe, inſpection. He is even ſenſible 


of this himſelt; and as is cuſtomary with 


orators, che more  inconclulive his reaſons 
p” > 
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are, ſo much the more poſitive are his aſſer- 
tions. This argument.” ſays he, may 
appear over ſubtile and refined * indeed 
ſo ſubtile and refined, that it is inviſible al- 
en ; bu. — is not it "reality diffe- 
rent from the reafoning of a Judge, who 
. ſuppoſes that the credit of two witneſſes 
maintaining a crime againſt any one, is 
deſtroyed by the teſtimony of two others, 
who affirm him to have been two hun- 
dred leagues diftant, at the ſame inſtant 
when the crime is faid to have been com- 
mitted.“ After the particle ut, with 
which this clauſe begins, the reader natu- 
rally expects ſuch an explication of the ar- 
gument, as will convince him, that though 
Juvtile and refined, it hath /olidity and 
frrength. Inſtead of this, he hath” only the 
author's ab warranting it to be good to 
all intents : * But zs not in reality different, 
* The analogy between his example 
and his argument ſeems. to be but very dif- 
tant *; ! ſhall thereſot E, without any com- 


* * * 


* 


* 


>” —. 


N 6 1 ment, 


222 Coe 
* * My 7 rench tranſlator pres” that, in a caſe which 
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ment, leave it 3 he reader as I find 
it. j : PE? ; 


Tus it appears, that, for aught the au- 
thor has as yet proved, no miracles record- 
ed by hiſtorians of other religions are ſub- 
verſive of the evidence arifing from the 
miracles wrought in proof oh f Chriſtianity, 


Or Can Jjuitly be conſidered a as contrary. tel | 
timony. 8 EE 


o 7 0 J , N a * 4 
2" $64 
„ y ; _— * 1 . 


ne ſappoſes ad illuſtrates, 15 analogy Wal be bach | 


cloſe and ſtriking. I admit, that in the caſe ſuppoſed 
by him, it would be ſo. But of ſuch cafes, I had ob- 


ſerved before, that no example had been produced. 
The miracles performed by Moſes were manifeſtly in 
proof of his miſſion, and conſequently of the unity of | 


the Godhead, his fundamental doctrine. "The like may 


be faid of the miracles of Jeſus, i in regard to the doc- 


trine which he taught. But who: can be ſaid to have 
performed miracles, in proof of ,polytheiſm ? I know 


not any. The remoteneſs of the analogy, i in the ex- 


ample adduced by Mr Hume was not meant as affirm- 
ed of any caſe tap) rofable, but of Tag which had d aqtual- 


17 oceurred. 


7 


ab 
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Ex ne of hers PAGAN. piracles inku- 


" Homed a Mr emer 


* 


Q HOULD one _ atcatively the Ear 


on miracle 2s, and conſider it ſolely as a 


philoſophical diſquifition | on an, abſtract 


queſtion, like moſt of the other pieces in 
the ſame collection; he could not fail to 
wonder, what had induced the author ſo 


: tuddenly to change ſides in the debate, and, 
by doing ſo, to contradict himſelf i in terms 


the moſt expreſe. Does he not, in the lat- 
ter part of that performance, as warmly 
contend for the reality of ſome. miracles, as 
he had pleaded in the former part, for the 
impeoſſi bility. 'of all? It i 1s, was. he generally | 
concludes concerning thoſe, that they are 

groſs and palpable falſehoods, But this 
ere only to render his conduct the more 
myſterious, as tha at concluſi on is always pre- 


ceded by an attempt to evince, that we have 
the preateſt reaſon to receive them as cer- 
* tain and infallible truths.” Nay, ſo entire- 


ly 
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ly doth his Seal make him forget even his 
moſt poſitive aſſertions, (and what incon- 
ſiſtencies may not be dreaded from an ex- 
ceis of Sc that he ſhows minutely, vre 
have thofe very evidences for the miracles 
he is pleaſed: to patronize, which, he had 
ſtrenuouſly argued; were not to be found in 
ert of 1 "A whatever. 
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„There is not to be found, he affirms , 
* in all hiſtory, a a-miracle atteſted by a ſuf- 
+ ficient number of men, of ſuch uaqueſtion- 
ed good ſenſe, „education, and learning, as 
© to ſecure us againſt all delufion in them- 5 
ſelbes; of ſuch undoubted integrity, as to 
© ploce' them beyond all lufpielon of any 
© detign-to! deceive otliers; of uch credit 
und reputation in the eyes of mankind, as 
* to have a creat deal fo loſe, f in caſe of be- 
- tg detected in any falfcttood ; and at the 
* ſame time atteſting facts Petfbrtned in | 
uch 4 public manner, and in ol celebra- 
* ted a part of the world, as to render the 
4 detection | unavoidable,” We need only 
186 turn 


bs 


— 
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turn over a few, pages of the Effay, and 

we ſhall find the author taking great pains 
to conyince us, that all theſe circumſtances 

concurred in ſupport of certain miracles, 

_ which, notwithſtanding. his general! reſalu- 

tian, he has thought, fit to nan wich la 
very dr ce attention. 


2192 1&1 2 3105 1 fr LO} LITTLE A 

He has not indeed old us 1 many wit- 
Belieoirtp. his way of SOcFOnIRg: will conſti- 
tute, „ ſuffcient number; 3 but for, ſome 
miracles, which he relates, he gives us clouds 
of witneſſes, one cloud ſucceeding, another: 
for the Moliniſts, who tried to diſcredit 
them, 5 Joon found thewlelyes overwhelm 
ed by a cloud. of e Witneſſes, one hun- 
« dred and twenty in number“, As te 
the character of , the; witneſſes, -moſt, T4 


C 


: them were perſons of credit, and Gibſiance 
lin Paris +; v Again, thole, miracles were 
b. atteſted; by, witneſſes, of credit and diiiinc- 

* tion, bafore Aude. of unqueſtioned inte- 
grity ;“ + and, they were proved by 
| wirds before the officialty or hiſbep 8 


court 


. P. 197. in 5 note. 7. Ib. 4P. 195. 


—_—— — 
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court of Paris, under the eyes of Cardinat 
« Noailles, whoſe, character for integrity 
and capacity mas never <pntaſieeyen by 
E his enemies; again, the ſecular. cler- 
< gy of France, particularly the; reQtors or 
* cures of Paris, give teſtimony to theſe im- 


* 


5 0 = 


< poſtures, than whom no clergy are- more 
celebrated for ſtrictneſs of lite and man- 
ners T.“ Once more, one Principal 
witneſs, © Monſicur de Montgeron, Was 
counſellor or judge of the parliament of 
F, atis a man of figure and character þ ; 

another no Jeſs a man than the Duc de 
2 denen, J a Duke and Peer of France. 7 
0 the higheſt rank and family It is 
range, if credit, and ſubſtauct, and diſdiuc- 
tion; and capacity, are not Aufficient! ſecuri- 
ties to us, that the witneſſes were not 
themſelves deluded; it in lug if en 
Ronge integrity, and eminent {{rieineſ5 of 
1 and manners, cannot remove all ſuſ- 

< picion of any deſign in them to deceive 
70 ether; it is ſtrange, if one who was 


[2 ENS SEA © counſellor 


. 196. in the note. f P. 199. in the note. 
＋ P. 195. in the ite. P. 199. in the note. 
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counſellor of the parliament ef Parts, a man 
of figure and character, and if another who 
was a Duke and Peer of France, of the high- 
eſt rank and family, had not 4 great deal 
I loſe, in caſe of being detected in any 
falſehood; nay, and if all thoſe witneſſes 

: of credit and diftinion, © had not alſo a 


8 


7 


5 


£ 


great deal to loſe; © fince the Jeſuits, a 


learned body, ſupported by the civil ma- 
giſtrate, were determined enemies to thoſe 


opinions, in whoſe favour the miracles 
were ſaid to have been wrought & j; and 
ſince Monfiear Herault, the lieutenant Je 


folice, of whoſe great Teputation, all who 


heard 3/ and whoſe vigitanes,penerrmions, 
activity, and extenſive intelligence,” have 


been much talked of; ſince his magi- 


ſtrate, who by the nature of his office is 
almoſt abſolute, was inveſted Wirk full | 


powers on purpoſe to ſuppreſs theſe 


miracles, and frequently ſeized and ex- 
amined the witneſſes and ſubjects of 


them; though he could never reach any 
re ee 1 „ d e, ching 


258 FJ N racks of he \ Fart if: 
<yhing ſivioſa Gery Agent theft * As to 
the only remaing eircumſtance; their be- 
ing performed im a public mitinier, and iff 
Ha celebrated part of the world,” this co. 
curred! alſo.” They were Parfermidd, We 
are told in à learned age, and oi the 
mot eminem theatre that is fioh in tlié 
World f ; beſides, twetity:two rectors or 
cure of Paris, with” infinite carnieftniefs, 
preſſed che Archbifhop- „ An enemy to 
« the” Janſefiſts, to'exathiri® thoſe miracles, 
_ ©-which=they aſſert to be kfown to- the 
hole world, and indiſputably certain 1. = 


dw ,gnnowoolih to 208 5101 Sven 05737 
Thus the effapift has laid use under tlie 
diſagreeable neceſſity of inferring that he is 
either very raſh in his generabaffertions, or 
uſes very great amplification in his partic u- 
lar narrations. Perhaps in both . inferences, 
we-/thall find, upon inquiry; that there is 
fome truth. In his Hilbig Grent Bris 
tain, he gives us notice ||, that he addreſſed 
tam to nn * 


0 fan eint garrabiinod Offs il 
* p 197. in the norkfe. P. 195. 
J F. 190. in the note. [| James I. chap. 2. 

\ 


* will ever be reached: by, any local or tem- 
: _POrary theology Why did che not like 


wiſe, in. writing the Elch, antertain: this 
grand idea ? It oudihave been af uſe to 
him. It would have, prevented his falling 


into thoſe, inconſiſtencies, whiche his too 
great attention and antipathy to what, he? 
calls a; cal er, temporary; ubeolagy, only 
could occaſion,z; and which, when that che- 


_ ology, according to his hypotheſis, ſhall be 


extinct, and when, all ur religieus contro- 
verſies ſhall be forgotten, muſt appear unao- 
countable and ridiculous, People will not 


then have the means of diſcovering, what 


is ſo obvious to us his cofiteniporaries; that 
he only aſſumes the appearance of an? advo 


cate for ſome miracle, Mhichlare diſtelie v. 


ed by the generality of Proteſtants,” his 
countrymen, in order, by the eompariſon, 
to vilify the miracles: of ſacred writ, * 
are < ed hen. al bn . 
Ao tbbe of 16111 4 3% % en 207g off DJ 
Dares 3 1 ſhall be- 
gin with conſidering thoſe miracles, for 
which the author i is made to the ancient 


. Pagans 
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Pagans. Firſt, in order to convince. us, 
how eaſy a matter it is for cunning and im- 
pudence to impoſe by falſe miracles on the 
credulity of barbarians, he introduces the 
ſtory of Alexander of Pontus *. The juſt 
nels of the account he gives of this impoſ- 
tor from Lucian, I ſhall not diſpute. But 
that it may appear, how little the Chriſti- 
an religion is affected by this relation, not- 
withſtanding ſome inſinuations he has in- 
termixt with it, I ſhall make the following 
remarks. 


It is of importance to know, what was 
the profeſſion of this once ſo ' famous, 
though now forgotten Paphlagonian. Was 
he a publiſher of ſtrange gods? No f. Was 

| Ms = e 


Page 188. 
+ The learned and judicions author of the Ob/erva- 
tions on the converſon and apgſileſbip of Saint Paul, has 
inadvertently ſaid of Alexander, that he introduced a 
new god into Pontus. 'The truth is, he only exhibit- 
ed a reproduction of Eſculapius, a well. known deity in 
thoſe. parts, to whom he gave indeed the new nam 


GLYCON, In this there was nothing unſuitable tothe 
| genius 
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he the founder of a- new, hem. i in religion? 
No. | What, was he then? He was no other 
than a profeſſed fortune teller. What were 
the arts by which he carried on this gain- 
ful 5 The eſſayiſt Juftly remarks, that 
" was a wiſe policy 1 in him, to lay the 
l firſt ſcene of his impoſtures, in a country, 
5 where the people were extremely i igno- 
| norant and ſtupid, and ready to {wallow 
the groſſeſt deluſion. For, had Alex- 
ander fixed his reſidence at Athens, the 
philoſophers of that renowned mart of 
learning, had immediately ſpread through 
the whole Roman empire their ſenſe of 
| the matter; which, being ſupported by 
; ſo great. authority, and diſplayed by all 
the force of reaſon, and eloquence, had 
entirely opened the eyes of mankind.“ I 


tHall 


2. 


C 


6 


& 


* x, 
3 


genias of the nne Ab we do not find, 
that either the prieſts, or the people, were in the leaſt 
alarmed for the religion of the country, or ever charg- 
ed Alexander as an innovator in religious matters. On 
the contrary, the greateſt enemies he had to encounter, 5 

were not the religioniſts, but the latitudinarians. . 


"VO... 1c O 
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hall beg leave to remark another inſtance 
of good policy 1 in him. He attempted not 
to gain the veneration of the multitude by 
oppoſing, but by adopting their religious 
prejudices. His whole plan of deceit was 
founded i in the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtion. The 
author himſelf will acknowledge, It would 
have been extreme folly 1 in him to have 
acted otherwiſe: And all the. world, [ be- 
Iieve, will agree in thinking, that, in that 
caſe, he could not have had the ſmalleſt 
probability of ſucceſs. : What were the mi- 
racles which he wrought? 1 know of none, 
unleſs we will dignify with that name, 
ſome feats of legerdemain, performed moſt- 
ly by candle-light; which, in many parts 
of Europe, we may daily ſee equalled, nay 
far exceeded, by thoſe of modern jugglers. 

Add to theſe ſome oracles he pronounced, 
concerning which, if we may form a judg- 
ment from the account and ſpecimen. given 
us by Lucian, we ſhould conclude, that, 
ike other Heathen oracles, they were ge- 
neral ly unintelligible, equivocal, or falſe. 
Eefore whom did he exhibit his wonders? 


Before 
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Belt none, if he could help it, that were 
not thorough believers in the popular y. 
tem. His nocturnal myſteries were always 
introduced with an AVAUNT to Athe Z 

Chriſtians, and Epicureans : And indeed it 
was dangerous for any ſuch to be preſent 
at them. Mr Hume fays, that, from his 


I ignorant Paphlagonians, he was enabled 


* to. proceed to the inliſting of votaries 


, among the Grecian philoſophers. On 


what authority he advances. this, 1 N 
not been able to diſcover. He adds, * an 
men of the moſt eminent rank and Fo 
tinction in Rome.” Lucian inentions one 
man of rank, Rutilianus, among the vo- 
taries of the prophet ; an honeſt man he 
calls him, but at the ſame time the We: Kk. 
eſt, the moſt ſuperſtitious that ever live). 
As to the military expedition, which one 
would imagine from Mr Hume' s expreſ- 
ſion, the Emperor had reſolved on, in con- 
ſequence of the encour agement which the 
deluſive prophecies of this impoſtor gave 
him, we find, on the contrary, it was un- 


dertaken, before thoſe prophecies were ut- 
| 02 | tered. 
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tered. But further, Did Alexander riſk 
any thing in aſſuming the character of the 
inter preter of EsCUL Artus? Did he loſe, 
or,did he ſuffer any thing in defence of it? 
Quite the reverſe. He inriched himſelf by 
this moſt i ingenious occupation. I ſhall ſay 
3 of the picture which Lucian gives 
of his morals, of the many artifices which 
he uſed, or wit the atrocious crimes which 
he perpetrated. It muſt be owned, that 
the principal ſcope for calumny and detrac- 
tion is in what concerns the private life and 
moral character. Lucian was an enemy, 
and, by his own account, had received the 
higheſt provocation. But I avoid every 
thing, on this topic, that c can x admit ; a queſ- 


©? 
tion. 


Where, I would gladly know, lies the 
reſemblance between this impoſtor and the 
firſt publiſhers of the goſpel? Every one, on 
the moſt ſuperficial review, may diſcover, 
that, in all the material circumſtances, they 
are perfect contraſts, There appears not 
therefore to be great. danger in the poig- 

nant 


Seck, ©: Go/pel fully Alteſied. 5 21 3 


nant remark i which the autlior con- 


cludes this relation; 2 Though much to be 


* wiſhed, it does not always happen, that 
every Alexander meets with a Lucian, 


eg to expoſe and detect his impol- | 


© tures,” Leſt the full import of this em- 
phatical clauſe ſhould not be apprehended, 
the author has been fill more. explicit! in 
the note: It may here perhaps be object- 
* 06, that 1 proceed raſhly, and form my 
notions of Alexander, merely from the 
account given of him by Lucian, a pro- 
feſſed enemy. I. Were indeed to be a01/Þ- 
* ed, that ſome of the accounts publithed 
by his followers and accomplices hag re- 
mained. The oppoſition and contraſt be- 
twixt the character and conduct of the 
lame man, as drawn by a friend or an 


* 


. 


enemy, is as firong, even in common 
life, much more in theſe religious mat- 
ters, as that betwixt any two men in the 
world, betwixt Alexander and St Paul 
for inſtance,” WhO can forbear to la- 
ment the uncommon diſtreſs of an author, 
obiiged every moment to recur to unavail- 


o 


o 


03 ing 
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ing wiſhes? Mr Hume, however, in this 
calamitous fituation, ſolaces himielf, as Me 1 | 
s he can, by ſuppoſing what he cannot 
7 5 He ſuppoſes What would have been 
the caſe, if his wiſhes could have been gra- 
titied; and artfully inſinuates, i in this man- 
ner, to his readers, that if we had the cha- 
racter and conduct of the apoſtle, delineat- 
ed by as able an enemy as Lucian, we. 
ſhould find the portrait as ugly as that of 
Alexander, | | 
Let us then for. once ſuppoſe, what 98 
author ſo ardently wiſhes, that ſuch an- 
enemy had undertaken the hiſtory of Paul 
of Tarſus. I can caſily Conceive what a 
itt ferent repreſentation we ſhould, in that, 
caſe, have had, of the mental endowments 
and moral diſpoſition, as well as of the in- 
ducements and views of this Chriſtian miſ- 
ſionery. I can conceive allo, that both his 
actions and diſeourſes might have been 
| ſtrangely disfigured. But if the biographer 
ha maintained any regard, I ſay not, to 
truth, but to probability, there are ſome 
* things, 
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things, we may be abſolutely certain, he 
would never have advanced. He would 
not ſurely have ſaid of Paul, that he was 
by profeſſion a cunning man, or conjurer; 
one who, for a little money, either told 
people their fortunes, or taught them how 
to recover ſtolen goods. He would not, I 
ſuppoſe, have pretended, that wherever the 
apoſtle went, he flattered the ſuperſtition 
of the populace, in order to gain them, and 
founded all his pretenſions on the popular 
ſyſtem. He would not have alledged, that 
Paul iiched himſelf, or that he could ever 
have the proſpect of inriching himſelf, by 
his vocation ; nay, or that he riſked no- 
thing, or ſuffered nothing, by it. He could 
not have ſaid concerning him, that he de- 
clined the audience or ſcrutiny of men, 
whoſe” opinions in religion differed from. 
thoſe on which his miſſion was founded. 
He durſt not have imputed to him the w/e 
policy of laying the ſcene of his impoſtures, 
only where ignorance, barbarilm, and ſtu- 
pidity prevailed: As it is unqueſtionable, 
that our apoſtle traverſed great part, not 
O 4 only 
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only of Aſia Minor, but of Macedonia, and 
| Achaia; fixed his reſidence eighteen months 
at Corinth, a city not leſs celebrated for the 
polite arts, than for its populouſneſs and 
riches ; preached publicly at Athens, be- 
fore the Stoics and the Epicureans, and 
even before the Areopagus, the moſt ve- 
nerable judicature in Greece; not afraid of 
what the philoſophers of that renowned 
mart of learning might ſpread through the 
whole Roman empire concerning him and 
his doctrine; nay, and laſtly preached at 
Rome itſelf, the miſtreſs and metropolis of 
the world. 


The reader will obſerve, | that, in this 
compariſon, I have ſhunned every thing 
that is of a private, and therefore of a du- 
bious nature. The whole is founded on 
ſuch actions and events as were notorious; 
which it is not in the power of contempor- 
ary hiſtorians to falſify; ſuch with regard 
to Alexander, as a volary could not have 
diſſembled; ſuch with regard to Paul, as an 
enemy durſt not have denied. We are tru- 

= 
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ly indebted to the eſſayiſt, who intending 
to exhibit a rival to the apoſtle, has pro- 
duced a character which, we find:on mak= 
ing the compariſon, ſerves only for a ſoil. 
x 3 ruth never ſhines with greater luftre, than 
when confronted with falſehood: The evi- 
dence of our religion, how ſtrong ſoever, 
appears not ſo irreſiſtible, conſidered by it- 
ſelf, as when by compariſon we perceive, 
that none of thoſe artifices and circumſtan- 
ces attended its propagation, Which the. 
whole courſe of experience ſhows to be 
neceſſary to render impoſture ſucceſsful. 


THE next topic on which the ingenious 
author has beſtowed: ſome flourithes, is the 
miracle which Tacitus reports of Veſpa- 
ſian, who cured a blind man in Alexan- 
dria, by means of his ſpittle, and a lame 
* man by the mere touch of his foot, in 
* obedience to a viſion of the god Serapis, 
* who had enjoined them to have recourte 
© to the Emperor, for theſe miraculous. and 
extraordinary cures*,” The ſtory he in- 

troduces 


? Page 192, &c. 
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troduces with informing us, that it is © one 
of the beſt atteſted miracles in all profane 
© hiſtory.” If ſo; it will the better ſerve 
for a ſample of what may be expected from 
that quarter. Every circumſtance,” ' he 
tells us, ſeems to add weight to the teſ- 
© timony, and might be diſplayed at large, 
* with all the force of argument and elo- 
* quence, if any one were now concerned 
© to enforce the evidence of that exploded 
and idolatrous ſuperſtition.“ For my part, 
were concerned to enforce the evidence 
of that exploded and idolatrous ſuperſtition, 
I ſhould not wiſh the ſtory were in better 
hands than in the author's. He is by no 
means deficient in eloquence; and if ſome- 
times there appear a deficiency in argu- 
ment, that is not imputable to him, but to 
the ſubject, which cannot furniſh him with 
any better: And though I do not ſuſpect 
him to be in the leaſt concerned to re-eſta- 
bliſh Paganiſm, yet it is well known, that 
hatred to his adverſary may as ſtrongly ani- 
mate an advocate to exert himſelf, as affec- 
tion to his elient. | | 


But 
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But to proceed to the ſtory: Firſt, the 
author pleads; © the gravity, {olidity,! age, 
and probity of ſo great an mperor, Who, 
© through! the whole courſe of his life,” con- 
verſed ina familiar, way with his friends 
and cqurfiers,,and never affected thoſe ex- 
traordinary, airs of divinity aſſumed by 
Alexander and Demetrius.“ To this cha- 
racer, the juſtneſs of, which I intend not to 
controvert, I ſhall beg leave to add, what is 

equally indubitable, and much to the pur- 
POE, that, no Emperor ſhow ed a ſtronger in- » 
clination to corroborate: his title by the 
ſanction of the gods, than the prince of | 
whom. he is fpeaking;;;; This, doubtleſs, he 

thought the more neceſſary in his caſe; as 
he was of an, obſcure family, and nowiſe 

related to any of his predeceſſors. How: 
fond he was of pleading viſions, and pre- 
feges, and augur ies, in his favour, all the f 
woild wei, 1920109. Ago! Str ui Ne | 


= 
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The author Gi $ The e a con- 
temporary 


8 AuKtoritas,' et quaſi . 3 ut ſcilicet 
mopinato et adhuc novo principi deerat, haec quuqug 
acceflit. SUETON, 
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* 5 writer, noted for candour and 

veracity, and withal the greateſt and moſt f 
3 genius perhaps of all antiqui- 
* ty, and ſo free from any tendency to ſu- 

* perſtition and credulity, that he even lies 
© under the contrary imputation of atheiſm 
and profaneneſs. This would ſay a great 
deal, if the character of the hiſtorian were 
of any moment in the queſtion. Doth Ta- 
citus pretend that he was himſelf a witneſs 
of the miracle! ? No. Doth he mention it 
as a thing which he believes ? ? No. In 
either caſe I acknowledge, that the reputa- 
tion of the relater for candour and penetra- 
tion, muſt have added weight to the rela- 
tion, whether confidered as his 0 0 or 
barely as his opinion. But is it fair to plead 
the veracity of the writer in proof of every 
popular rumour mentioned by him? His 
veracity 1s only concerned to ſatisfy us, 
that it was actually reported, as he relates; 
or that the attempt was made, and the 
miracle pretended; a point vrhich, I pre- 
ſume, nobody would have diſputed, al- 
though the authority had been leſs than 
that 
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that of Tacitus. Indeed the kitorian does 
not ſay directly, whether he believes the 
miracle or not; but by his manner of tel- 
ling it, he paafaly inſinuates, that 'NE- 
thought it ridiculous, | In introducing it, 
he intimates the utility of ſuch reports to 
the Emperor's cauſe. 0 By which, ſays 
= y the favour of Heaven, and the ap- 
* pointment of the gods, might be urged in 
© ſupport of his title“, When he names 
the god Serapis, as warning the blind man 
to recur to Veſpaſian, he adds, in evident 
contempt and deriſion of his godſhip, 
Who is adored above all others by the 
p Egyptians, Aa people addicted to ſuperſti- 
© tion F. Again he ſpeaks | of the Empe- 
ror, as induced to hope for ſucceſs, by the 
perſuaſive tongues | of flatterers |. A. ſeri- 
ous believer of the miracle would hardly 
have uſed ſuch a ſtyle in relating it. But 
| 4 | to 


7 Qin ele PEE et duaedam; in Veſpatanum 


* 


inclinatio numinum oſtenderetur. eon Sn 


+ Quem dedita ſuperſtitionibus gens ante alios colit. 


t Vocibus adulantium in ſpem induci. 


%, 


to what purpoſe did he then relate it? The 


anſwer is eaſy. Nothing could be more 
| charaQeriſtic of the Emperor, or could bet- 
ter ſhow the arts he had recourſe to, and the 
'hold which flattery had of him ; nothing 


could be more characteriſtic of the Alexun- 
Arians, the people amonegft whom the mi- 
racle is ſaid to have been wrought. 
FThe perſons,” ſays the eſſayiſt, from 
whoſe teſtimony he related the miracle, of 
* eſtabliſhed character for judgment and ve- 
* racity, as we may well ſuppoſe ;* eye-wit- 
neſſes of the fact, and confirming their 
verdict after the Flavian family were de- 
ſpoiled of the empire, and could no longer 
give any reward as the price of à lie.“ 


N ; »G 


* 


Perſons of eftabliſh-d chauratfer for judgment 


and veratity ! Who told Mr Hume fo ? Tt 


was not Tacitus. He only denominates 
th-m in general “: They who were pre- 
* ſent,” and a crowd of byſtanders. The 
author, conſcious that he advances this 

| with- 


* Qui interfuere.- = aſtabat multitude.” £ 
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without even the ſhadow. of authority has 
ſubjoined, in order to palliate the matter, 
as vd may well. ſubpoſe, An admirable ex- 
pedient for ſupplying a weak plea, with 
thoſe convenient circumſtances that can 
give it ſtrength! When fact fails, which is 
not ſeldom the eaſe, we need but apply to 
ſuppoſition, whoſe help is always near. But 
if this be allowed to take the place of argu- 
ment, I ſee no reaſon, why I may not avail 
myſelf of the privilege of ſuppoſing, as well 
as the author. The witneſſes then, I will 
ſuppoſe, were moſtly an ignorant rabble: 
But I wrong my cauſe; 1 have a better foun- 
dation than ſuppoſal, having Tacitus him- 
ſelf, and all antiquity on my fide, when I 
add, deeply immerſed in | /uperftition, parti- 
cularly attached to the worſhip of Serapis, 
and keenly engaged in ſupport of Veſpaſian, 
ALEXANDRIA having been the firſt city of 
note that publicly declared tor him. Was 
it then matter of ſurpriſe, that a ſtory, 
which at once ſoothed the ſuperſtition of 
the populace, and favoured their political 
ſchemes, ſhould gain ground among them ? 
| Can 
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Can we juſtly wonder, that the wiſer few, 
who were not deceived, ſhould connibe at, 
or 1 n to promote 45 deceit, | 
in thenticlvey were imbenkell And at the 
ſame time highly grateful to the many! 
Laſtly, can we be ſurpriſed that any, who! 

for ſeven and twenty years, had, from ig: 
tives of intereſt and ambition, and populari- 
ty, propagated a falſehood, Should not af- 
terwards be NE to expoſe thicnifelves * as 


| hars ? 8 * 


— 


o a pu 
+ % 


The anbor aiſles the orf iß thus : *© To 
* which if we add the public nature of the 
facts related, it will appear, that no evi- 
© dence can well be ſuppoſed ſtronger for 
ſo groſs and fo palpable a falſchood. AS 
to the nature of the facts, we are told by 
Tacitus, that when Veſpaſian conſulted the 
phyſicians, whether ſuch maladies were cu- 
rable by human art, -_ declared *, that 
in 


* Huic non exeſam vim luminis, et redituram, f 42. : 
lerentur obſtantia : illi elapſos in pravum artus, fi ſalu- 
bris vis adhibeatur, poſſe integrari. 
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in the one the power of ſight was not ex- 
e tinct, but would return, were the obſtacles 

removed ; that in the other, the joints had 
5 ſuffered ſome diſlocation, which by a ſa- 
lutary preſſure might be redreſſed. From 
this account we are naturally led to con- 
clude, that the diſorders were not ſo con- 
ſpicuous, but that either they might have 
been feigned, where they were not; or that 
cures might have been pretended, where 
none were performed. I think it is even a 
further preſumption of the truth of this 
concluſion, that Suetonius, the only other 
Roman hiſtorian who mentions the miracle, 
(I know not how he hath been overlooked by 
Mr Hume) differs from Tacitus, in the ac- 
count he gives of the lameneſs. The one 
repreſents it as being in the hand, the other, 
as in the leg 5 


Ther c are other circumſtances regarding 
Vol. I. 1 tie 


* Manum aeger. Tacrrus. Debili crure. SUE- 
roms. Mr Hume, in the laſt edition of the Eſſay, 
mentions Suetonius, but takes no notice of this diffe- 
rence between his account and that of Tacitus, 
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this ſtory, on which I might make ſome re- 
marks; but ſhall forbear, as. it is impoſſible 
to enter into a minute diſcuſſion of particu- 
lars, that appear but trivial, when, conſider- 
ed ſeverally, without growing tireſome to 
the bulk of readers. T ſhall therefore oO 
ſubjoin theſe {imple queſtions., Firſt, W 
emperor or other Potentate was flattered | 
his dignity and pretenſions by the 19 598 
of our Lord? What eminent per ſonage 


111 


found himſelf intereſted to ſupport, by his 


authority and influence, | the credit of theſe 
miracles? Again, What Popular eke 
tion or 90250 and rooted prejudices, were 
they calculate to confirm ? Theſe t. two cir- . 


5 711 IIe 
cumſtances, were there no, « other, make | the, 
greateſt odds imag inable betwixt the ua 
racles of Vista 1098 d thoſe | * Je$U 
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the p erſecution of his enemies, | he paſted | 
* through Saragoſſa, the capital of Arra- 
gon; where he was own! in the cathe- 
ral church, 4 man Who had ſerved twenty 
| 2 as a door-keeper of the church, and 
was well known to every body in town, 
* that had ever paid their deyotions at that 
FIT ee. 
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* cathedral. He had been for ſo long a 
time wanting a leg; but recovered that 
© limb, by the rubbing of holy oil upon the 
* ſtump; and, when the cardinal examined 
* it, he found it tobe a true natural liꝶ, like 
* the other.” Would not any perſon 1 119a- 
vine, from the laſt words of the ſentence, 
that the cardinal had ordered the man'to 
put off his ſhoes and ſtockings, that, by 
touch as well as by ſight, he might be ſatisfied 
there was no artifice uſed, but that both his 
legs conſiſted of genuine fleſh and bone ? 
Vet the truth is, his eminency did not think 
it worth while to examine any one circum- 
ſtance of this wonderful narration, but con- 
tented himſelf with reporting it preciſely as 
it had been told him. His words literally 
tranſlated are, In that church they ſhow- 
ed me a man, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
light the lamps, of which they have a 
* prodigious number, telling me, that he 
had been ſeen ſeven years at the gate, with 
one leg only. I ſaw ham there with, two *. 


Not 


* Lon m'y montra un homme, qui ſervoit a allumer 
les 
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Not one word of trial. or examination, or 
even ſo much as a ſingle queſtion aſked on 
the ſubject; not a ſyllable of his finding 
the leg to be either true or falſe, natural or 
artificial, like the other or unlike. I have 
a better opinion both of the candour and of 
the good ſenſe of Mr Hume, than to ima- 
gine, he would have deſignedly miſrepre- 
ſented this ſtory, in order to render it 
fitter for his purpoſe. I believe the ſource 
of this error has been ſolely the truſting to 
his memory in the relation which he gave, 
and not taking the; trouble to conſult the 
paſſage in the memoirs. - This conjecture 
appears the more probable, as he has made 
ſome other alterations, which are no-wiſe 
conducive to his deſign; ſuch as, that the 
man had been ſeen in the church twenty 
years wanting a leg, and that he was a d or- 
keeper ; ., whereas' the memoir-writer: ſays 

| Big only 


les lampes, qui y ſont en nombre prodigieux; et ron 

me dit, qu'on Py avoit vu ſept ans a la porte de cette 

egliſe, avec une ſeule jambe, Je Vy vis avec deux. Liv. 
4. Jan 1654. 
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I This e pn om 25 che 
| author, by all the canons of the church; 


and the whole, company in town were ap- 
* pealed. to, for a confirmation of the za, 


_ 


whom the Cardinal found, by their zea- 
© lous | devotion, to be thorough believers 
* of the miracle.“ It is true, that the com- 
pany in town were appealed to, by thoſe 
ecclefiaſtics ; but it is alſo true, that de 
Retz, by his on account, ſcems not te 
haye aſked any man a queſtion on the ſub- 
ject. He acknow ledges indeed, that an an- 
niverſary feſtiyal, inſtituted in commemora- 
tion of the miracle, was celebrated hy a vaſt 
eee ail ank. 
PEE” _ | 1. 1 © Here, 
is Since Soiſhing this WY I have ſeen an edition of 
Nr Hume s Eflays, 8c: later than that here referred to. 
It is printed at London I 760. 1 muſt do the author the 
| juſtice to obſerve, that, in this edition, he has correc- 
ted the miſtake, as to the cardinal's examining the man's 
1887 of which he only ſays, © The cardinal aſſures us, 


14 that he ſaw hum with, two lets. He {till calls him a 


© + 
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e Tiere, continues the eſſayiſt, the re- 
later was alſo contemporary to the fup- 
poſed prodig gy, of an incredulous and li- 
bertine character, as well as of great ge- 
„ nius.“ But of what weight, in this affair, 
is either the genius or che inieredulity of the 
relater, ſince, by Mr Hume's confeſſion, 
he had no faith in the relation? Strange 
indeed is the uſe which the eſſayiſt makes 
of this cireumſtaice. What atds mighti- 
© /y, ſays he, to the force” of the evi- 
dente, and may double our ſurpriſe on 
© this occaſion, is, that the cardifial im- 
* ſelf, WhO relates the ſtory, ſeems not to 
give any credit to it. It does not in the 
leaſt ſurpriſe me, that the cardinal gives rio 
credit to this relation; but I am beyond 
meaſure ſurpriſed, that Mr Hume ffibuld 
repreſent this circumſtance as adding mighti- 
{y to the force of the evidence. Is then a 
_— WHEY is Porn = a man ror” genius, 
Ps... a 


4 82 
s 1 * 


ae and ſays, chat he had ſerved bauen years in 
this capacity. In the edition 1 767 mentioned in the 
Preface, he has corrected the latter of theſe errors, and 
faid /ever years, but retains the former. 


the more credible that he does not believe 
it? Or, Is it the more incredible that he 
does believe it? What would the author 
have ſaid, if the cardinal had told us, that 
he gave credit to the relation? Might he 
not, in that caſe, have very pertinently 
pleaded the great genius, and penetration, 
and incredulity of the relater, as adding 
mightily to the force of the evidence? On 
that hypotheſis, he ſurely might, for pret- 
ty obvious reaſons. Uncommon penetra- 
tion qualifies a man for detecting fraud; 
and it requires eyidence greater than ordi- 
nary to ſurmount incredulity. The belief 
therefore of ſuch a perſon as the cardinal, 
who had not only the means of diſcovering 
an impoſture, as he was contemporary and 5 
on the ſpot, but the ability to diſcover it, 
as he was a man of genius, and not over- 
credulous; his belief, I ſay, would evident- 
ly have been no ſmall preſumption of the 
truth of the miracle. How his diſbelief 
can be in like manner a preſumption of its 
truth, is to me incomprehenſible. Ay but, 
rejoins the author, as he ſeems not to give 
55 any 
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any credit to it, he cannot be ſuſpected 
© of any congurrence in the holy fraud. 
Very well. I am ſatisfied that a man's 
TESTIMONY is the more to be regarded, | 
that he is above being ſuſpected of concurs 
ring in any fraud, call it holy or unboly. 
But I want to know why, on the very 
ſame account, his OPINION is tbe leſs to be 
regerded. For my part, I find no ditaeul- 
ty in believing every artiele of the narra- 
tion. for which the' cardinal gives us teſti- 
mony; notwithſtanding this, I may be of 
the ſame opinion with him, that the ac- 
count given by the dean and canons, which 
is their teſtimony, not his, was all a fic- 
tion. But it is not with the cardinal's 7% 
limonmy we are here concerned: Abaut that 
there is no diſpute. It is with his 42404. 
Are then a man's ſentiments. about a mat- 
ter of fact, I mult inſiſt on it, the leis wor- 
thy of regard, either becauſe he is a man 
of genius, and not at ali credulous, or be- 
cauſe he cannot be ſuſpected of any con- 
currence in a holy fraud? Are they the 
more improbable on theſe accounts? The 

eſſayiſt, 
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eſſayiſt, when he reflects, will be the laſt 
man in the world, that would aſſiſt in el. 
tabliſhing a maxim ſo unfavourable, ndt 
only to candour, but even to genius ànd 
Icepticiſm; and indeed there are few; if 
any, that would be d e by it 
1 eee hag S tl ot bad 
allot RETRY this, as cri the + 
hike depths. of the Eſſay, proceed to the 
other circumſtances-. The miracle,” ſays 
the author, of ſo ſingular à nature, às 
could /carce admit of a countetfeit.“ He 
did well at leaſt to uſe the word ſcarce; for 
if every viſitant was as little deſirous of pry- 
Ing into the ſecret, as the cardinal, nothing 
could be more eaſily counterfeited: And 
the witneſſes" very numerous, and all of 
them, in u manner, ſpectators of the fact, 
to which they gave their teſtimony.” By 
the very numerous ꝛFitneſſes, I ſuppoſe he 
means the whole company in town, who 
were appealed to. They were all, in 4 
manner, ſpectators of the fact. What pre- 
eiſe abatement the author intended we 
5 _ __ ſhould 


ſhould make, from the ſenſe of the word 
JpeAalens, An ACCORN | of the qualifying 
phraſe in, manner, Lghall not preſume o 
determine; but ſhall obſerve, from the me- 
moirs; that it Was not o much as prerend- 
ed by the canons, that any of, the citizens 
had ſeen the mi: -acle performed; it was 
only pretended, that they had ſeen the man 
formerly at the gate of the church, want- 
ing 4 leg. WOT N Or 18, it Jalled ged 5 -that any 'of 
them was; at more pains) in examining the 
matter, either before or after the recovery 
of the leg, than the cardinal, was. They 
were, therefore properly no ſpectators of 
| the, fact. The phraſe iu d mauer, ought, 
I imagine, to have been placed in the end 
001 the lemence, which would: have run 
thus 75 5 10 Which, they, in q manner, gave 
* their, teſtimony; For no direct teſtimony 
Was either aſked of them, or given by 
them; their delle intens * * 
votion. 01 Uu (Ugo Soner SUE 85769! 
| ll 870 1 01 Þ R946 219 

I have been the more particular in my 
Temalks on the eircuinſtances of this ſtory, 
7 1 not 
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not becauſe there was need of theſe re- 
marks; for, though to the eſſayiſt the re- 
lation Ane very memorable, to me, and, 


1 believe, to moſt people, i it appears #riflng; 


but that the reader might have this further 
ſpecimen of the author's talents in embel- 


liſhing. To the above mentioned, and all 


1 __ gn; this Hop rel 1 bo 


e 


| fulelent. 2 he country where Up a e 


is faid t have been wrought, ts SPAI N; 


"the. people a propagated the faith of it, 


were THE CLERGY.” What compariſon, in 


point of credibility, can be made between 


miracles, which, with no vifible ſupport ; 
but their own evidence,, had. at once to en- 
counter, and did in fact overcome the ab- 


horrence of the prieſt, and the tyranny 'of 


the magiſtrate, the inſolence of the learned, 


and the bigotry of the ſuperſtitio: us: W. hat j 
compariſon, J ſay, can be made between 


ſuch; and. any prodigies ſaid to have been 
performed in a country, where all the 
powers of the nation, ſecular and eceleſiaſ- 
tical, the literature of the ichools, ſuch as 
1 A 
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it is, and the prejudices of the people, con- 

ſpire in eſtabliſhing their credit; a country 
ſunk in the moſt obdurate ſuperſtition that 
ever diſgraced human nature * * 4 country 


. * T2938 * . 13 4 


where 


1149 


* This perhaps will appear to ſome to be too ſevere 

a cenſure on a country called. Chriſtian, and may be 
thought to recoil on Chriſtianity, itſelf. I do not think 
it fairly capable of ſuch a conſtruction. T hat the cor- 
ruption of the beſt things produces the worſt, has 
grown into a proverb; and, on the moſt impartial"; in- 
quiry, I do not imagine it will be found, that any ſpe- 
'cies of idolatry eyer tended ſo directly to extirpate hu- 
manity, gratitude, natural affection, equity, mutual con- 
fidence, good faith, and eve ery amiable, and generous 
principle from the human bre eaſt, as that groſs perverſion 
of the Chriſtian religion which is eſtabliſhed in Spain. 
It might eaſily be ſhown; that the human ſacrifices of- 
fered by Heathens, had not half the; tendency to cor 
rupt the heart, and conſequently deſerve not to be 
| viewed with half the bn as 18 celebrated 55 
m at an auto du fer! It will not ſuiely be tied, 
that our Saviour intended any cenſure on the Moſaic 
inſtitution, or genuine Judaiſm, when he ſaid, Mo un- 
ts you, Scribes and Phariſees, hypocrites ; Jer ye compaſs 
fea and land to make one proſelyte, and when he is made, 
YE MAKER him” tavofold more the child of hell than Wir flor. 
. 173 | Yet 
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where the awe of the inquiſition We tent, 
that no perſon, whatever-be His ſentiments, 
dares mutter a fyllable againſt any obimoh 
that has obtained the patronage of their 
ſpiritual guides? But that I may not be 4e. 
euſed of prepoſſeſſion, er fuſpected of ex. 
aggerating, I ſhall only give che ſentiments 
of two eminent foreiguers (Who were iidt 
Proteſtants, and may therefore be ſuppoſed = 
the more impartial) concerning that nation, 
and the influente which the holy*tributial 
has both on their character and manners. 
Voltaire &, ſpeaking of the inquiſition as 
eſtabliſhed in Spain, ſays; Their form of 
proceeding is an infallible way de dee : 
© whoinſoever the inquiſitors pleaſe! Tlie 
< priſoners/are not confronted With the 1. 
© formers; and there is no informer who ts 
not liſtened to! A public criminal, an © 
1 N e a child, a proſtitute, Dare 
2114115 ant ereditable | 


A 2551 0112 0 40 TIO 
Yet the words plainly imply, that eyen Pagans, by, be- ; 
ing converted to the Juda iſm that was then profeſſed, , 
were made children of "hell; and” confequently corrupt- 
ed, inſtead of being reformed. See Matth. xxiii. 15. 


* Eflai ſur Vhittoire geacrale, chap. 118. 


f depoſe againſt bis Gil ibragnint: 
: her huſband: In fine, the priſoner is 
compelled to inform againſt; himſelf, to 
5 divine, and. tO ;canfeſs, the crime laĩd to 
* his charge; of which often he is ignorant. 5 
© This. progedure, unheard of till the inſti- 
tution of this court, makes the whole 
* kingdom tremhle. Suſpicion reigns im 
every bhreaſt. FHriendſhip and openneſs 
* are, at anfend, , The brother dreads his 
” bro ner, the father his ſon. Hence taci- 
turnity is become: the chatacteriſtie of a 
* nation endued with all the vivacity na- 
* tural to the inhabitants of a warm and 
4 fruitful climate. Io. this tribunal we 
muſt | likewiſe. impute that profound ig- 
norance of ound philoſophy, i 1 Which 
Spain lies buried, vhilſt Germany, Eng- 
; land, France, and even Italy, have diſ- 
covered ſo many truths, and enlarged the 
5 - phone of our knowledge. Never is hu- 


R I ? 


man nature To debaltd, a8 When 1 no- $ 
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© ceflary,” ſays Monteſquieu*, in the hum- 
hle remonſtrance to tlie inquiſitors of Spain 
and Portugal, that we advertiſe you of 
one thing; it is, that if | anyi perſon, in 
future times, ſhall dare aſſert, that, in the 
age wherein we live, the Europeans were 
< civilized, vou will be quoted to prove 
* that they were barbarians; and the iden 
0 people will form of vou, | will be ſuch as 


will diſhonour your age, and biing'hat- 


red on all your contemporaries? '+ | | 


- S ? — —= 3 * 4 ; 
i 2 * : 1 f $ 3 — . . 


I cou now to conſider the miracles faid 


to have been performed in the churchyard 


of Saint Medard, at the tomb of. {4656 Paris. 


On theſe the author has expatiated with - 


great parade, exulting, that he has found 
in them, as he imagines, what, in reſpect 

of number, and nature, and euidence, may 

outvie the miracles of holy writ. Yet 
ſhould we admit them to be true, how they 
can be conſidered as proofs of any doctrine, 
or how they can affect the evidence of the 


miracles recorded in ſcripture, it will not 


| perhaps 
* Del eſprit des loix, liv. 2 5. chap. 13. N 6 


Sect. 5, Gebel fully Attefled, 241 


perhaps be eaſy to diſcover. But ſetting 5 

that queſtion aſide, 1 propoſe to examine | 
their evidence z\.and that, not by entering 
into a particular inquiry concerning each 
ſeparate fact mentioned in Montgeron's 
collection, as ſuch an inquiry Would appear, 
to every judicious reader, both tedious and 

impertinent; hut by making a few general 
obſervations, founded in unqueſtionable fact, 
and moſtly ſupported even by the authority 
of Montgeron, that doughty champion of 
the an aint K. 


* 1 13 4 [1 Sx 4 5 3 £ 8 v 
ti © | 46374414 5 {17,0 CH 41EF 2 4 


Th, Let it eee ihm it was often 
objected by the enemies of the faint, and 
ſcarcely contradicted, never confüted, by his 
ſriends, that the proſtrations at his ſepulchre 
produced more diſeaſes, than they cureil. The 
ingenious author lately quoted, in the ac- 
count he gives of the affairs of the NY 

VoLs 1. tt 2 ine Ain“ 

2 The character of his hook is is very 7 juſtly and very, 
briefly expreſſe d in Le | ele de Loi XIV. in theſe | 
words: Si ce livre ſubſiſtat un jour, et que les autres 
g fuſſent perdus, la po:terite croirait que notre ſiecle a 
c 616 un tems de barbarie, chip. 33. 
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in the ninth century, taking occaſion inci- 


dentally to mention the miracles of the 
Abbe, ſpeaks of this circumſtance, as a thing 
univerſally known; and undeniable .I 
ſhould not take notice, ſays he; of an 
epidemical folly with which the people 
of Dijon were ſeized: it 844 occaſioned 
by one Saint Benignus, who threw thoſe 
* into co vulſions who prayed on his tomb; 
I ſhould not, I ſay, mentions this popular 
< ſuperſtition, had it not been furiouſly re- 


vived in our days, in parallebicircumſtan- 


ces. It ſeems, as if the ſame föllies were 
deſtined to make their appearance, from 
time ſto time, on the theatre of the 
world But good ſenſeꝭ is alſo the ſame at 
all times; and nothing ſo judicious hath 


been ſaid, concerning the modern mi- 


ra ot 34 is 190 M1} 14 
rac les wrought on the tomb of [ Know 
not what deacon at Paris, as 8 1 biſhop 


of Lyons ſaid, concerning thoſe of Dijon. 


We Ar ange e faint” indeed, that maim thoſe 
© who, pay their devoirs ts him. |T ſhould 
hl. miracles ought to. be e performed for 

* #6 __ 


50 Effai ſur Phiſtoire general, chap. 2 t. 


gect. R | Gufpel Faule Aug he. 890 


© the ch not for- the en 10 ma- 
i ladber. 2 9811 16157 151 03 11674191 


2 4 * ? af | > . * 
2 33 5419 211 18 25 
1 1 ttt I 1 


The Len! bene i, That had 
ſtances of perſons curecb are extremely t, 
compared with the inultituſles of people in 
diſtreſs, who night and day attended the ſe- 
pulehre imploring in vain the interceſſion 
of the faint.) The crowds of ſick and in- 
firm, who flocked to the tomb for relief, 
were by all accounts, innumerable: Where- 
as all the cures which the zealous and inde- 
fatigable Montgeron could procure vouch- 
ers of, amounted only to NIN EAA. The 
author therefore muſt be underſtood, as 
. r when hedays, 
hon bus ; hfHkere 


. hort aft ann 192003 igt nad 
* It muſt be. 3 t AY the a thor 0 the ecueil 


after mentioned; Hath pt pre ſented 0 rth's Katt! Meer 
number; ; bütt let it be remarked; that 3 does 
not confine; himſelf to the cures performed ogenhy at 
the tomb of. the deacon - he gives us alſo. thoſe that 
were wrought in \the private chambers of the ſick, by 
virtue of his Telics, by images of him, or by earth 
brought from under his monument. Nor is the tol- 

lect: on reſtricted only to the cures effected by the ſaint; 
it includes alſo the judgments inflicted by him. . 
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There ſurely never was ſo great a, num- 
ber of miracles aſcribed to one perſon, as 
thoſe which were lately faid, to have been 
wrought in Frace, upon the tomb of Abbe 
Paris, the famous Janſeniſt, with whoſe 
ſanctity the people were ſo long delud- 
* ed *.“ If thouſands of diſeaſed. perſons 
had e for medicine to ſome. igno- 
rant quack, in the aſſurance of his extra- 
ordinary abilities; would it be matter of 
ſurpriſe to a reaſonable man, that, of ſo 
many, eight or nine ſhould be found, whole 
diſtempers had taken a favourable turn, 
whilſt they were uſing his ſpecifics, : and had 
thereby given countenance. to the deluſion? 
I think it would be matter of ſurpriſe that 
there were ſo few. „ TOM 


1 La) 8 OI 


A 


1 ſhall. 1 8 ar That impoſture 
was actually detected, and proved i in ſeveral 
inſtances, ,That the reader may be ſatis- 
fied of this, I muſt intreat him to have re- 
courſe to the Archbiſhop of Sens Paſtoral 


inſtruction; a book which Mr Hume could 
| not, 


* P. 195. 


den 9. Bip filly li. 4 


not, with propriety, take ariy notice of, hav- 

ing poſitively aſſerted, that the enemies 
to thoſe opinions, in whoſe favour the 
miracles were ſaid to have been wrought, 

were never able diſtinctly to refute or de- 
* tet them. This prelate, on the con- 
trary, has not only given a diſtinct refuta- 
tion of ſome of theſe pretended miracles, 


— 


and ſhall therefore only refer the reader to 
the book itſelf, and beg that he will peruſe 


rent Menedrieux, Jenn Nivet, Sieur le 
Doulx, Laleu, Ane Coulon, the widow ac 
Lorme, as well as Mademoiſelle le Frant; of 
whom the eſſayiſt has made mention in a 
note. In this peruſal, the reader will: ob- 


would fain apologize, by telling us pleaſant- 
5 they v were re fampered with To" all on- 


” P 
| * P«-197- in the note, 


but has clearly detected the deceit and little 
artifices by which their credit was ſupport- 
ed. I intend not to deſcend to particulars, 


what relates to the caſes of Facques Lau- 


ſerve the ſhameful prevarications of fome 
Janſeniſt witneſſes, for whom Mr Hume, 


2 3 phy 


g 
f 


judge of the ſpirit” and conduct of parties, 
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ly add on this Pal that the detection: of 
fraud in ſome inſtances, juſtly brings ſuſ- 
picion on all the other inllänces. A man 


whom T know to Have lied to me, on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, 1 mall ſulpect, on every occa- 


ſion, when I have no opportunity of dif- 
covering, whether what he affitms” be 


hk wi 1 * z 


true or falfe. It 18 in the ſaine way we 


* 


9 20 41 2 


as of individuals. 


1 obſerve, fourth] 'y, That all the cures 


recorded by NM outgeron. as duly attefted, 
Were ſuch. as might have been effected by 


natural means. | There are tw] Oo Kinds! of 


| miracles, i to chi ch Nr Hume hte alluded 


$7443 


the diltindtion OK" 8, e the event, 
193413 


confd dered by my is evidently le 
4 al.” "Of this kind are, raiſing” dead, 


walking « on water, making whole the maim- 


ed; for by no natural cauſes can "theſe ef 
5 HOTEL LEY] d T34tt 

fects be produced. The other kind i is, 

when the event, conſidered by itſelf,” is na- 


tural, that is, may be produced by natural 


cauſes, ; 


Seck. 3, Coſbel fully Attefled, 247 


cauſes, but is denominated _ miraculous, 
ON account of dhe manner. That a ſick 
perſon ſhould be reſtored to health, is not, 
when conſidered fingly, preternatural; hui 
that health ſhould he reſtored by the « com- 
mand of a man, undoubredly, is. Let us 

hear the author on Jos point ; h Sometimes 
Aan event may not, wn ſelf, feem to be con- 
* trary to, the laws of nature, and. yet, * 
were real, it might, by reaſon of ſome 


© circumſtances, be denominated a miracle ; j 
© becauſe, in Jad, it is contrary | to thele 


e 


laws. Thus, 1 perſon claiming : a di- 
vine authority, ſhould command. A fick 
5 perſon to. be well, a healt lhful man to fall 
* down dead, the clouds, to, pour 1 rain, . 
* winds to blow, 1 in Mart, could order 
many, natural events, W hich immediately 


* follow upon! his command $ i theſe ti 


juſtly be 4 miracles, | ecauſe they 


> 
0 £ 
* * 


are. really, in th is caſe, contrary to the 


AE 


* laws of nature, For if a any i ſuſpicion re- 
; — 2 48 HJ TE OG VO 

main, that the event and command con- 

* curred by accident, there 1 18 nor miracle, 


and no tranſgreſſion of the laws of nature. 


1 If this e be removed, there is evi 
« dently a miracle, and a tranſgreſſion oof - 
© theſe laws; becauſe nothing can be more 
contrary, to nature, than that the voice or 
c SODA. of a man, ſhould have ſuch an 

* influence From what has been ſaid, 
it appears, at theſe two kinds of miracles 
mult differ, conſiderably. in reſpect of evi- 
dence, fince, the, latter naturally, gives room 
for a ſuſpicion, which 18 abſ olutely excluds 
ed from the former. In the former, when 
che fact or event is proved, the miracle is 
unqueſtionable. In the latter, the fact may 
be proved, and yet the miracle may be juſt- 
y gueſtioned. It therefore merits our at- 
tention, that all the miracles recorded in 
Montgeron's collection, were of the ſecand 
kind, One of the moſt conſiderable of 
thoſe cures, was that of Don Alphonſo de 
Palacios, WhO had loſt one eye, and was 
diſtreſſed with an in flammation i in the other. 
The inflamed eye was cured, but the loſt eye 
was not reſtored. Had there been a repro- 
duction of the member which had periſhed, 

Ret: > 51 Vi 13+ 39040 1131/5 
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I" 


a ſufficient proof of the fact, G have been 
a ſufficient proof of the miracle. But as the 
caſe was otherwiſe, the fact vouched may 
be admitted, without admitting any miracle. 
Tlie cures ſaid to have been performed on 
thoſe patients who were afflicted with para- 
jytic or dropſical diſorders, or that perform- 
ed on Louiſa Coirin, who had a tumour on 
her breaſt, will nct appear to be intitled to 
a rank in the firſt claſs. As little can the 
cure of Peter Gautier claim that honour. 
One of his eyes had been pricked with an 
awl ; in conſequence of which the aqueous 
humour dropped out, and he became blind 
of that eye. His fight was reſtored, whilſt 
he paid his addreſſes to the Abbé. Bur 
that a puncture in the cornea of the eye 
will often heal of itſelf, and that the aque- 
ous humour, after it has been quite loſt, 
will be recruited, and conſequently, that 
the faculty of viſion will, in ſuch a caſe, be 
recovered, is what every oculiſt can aſſure 
us of. The loſs of the watery humour, is 
the conſtant effect of a very common ope- 
ration in ſurgery, couching the cataract. 
Hence 
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Hence we may learn, how we ought. to un- 
derſtand theſe words of the author, The | 
f curing of the ſick, giving hearing to the deaf, 
< and ſight to the blind, were every where 
< talked of, 128 the uſyal effects of that holy 
ſepulchre *,” As. therefore. the alledged 
Seaton were alt; of the ſecond, LAY it is 


only from the attendant circumſtances s Wwe 


can judge, whether the 1 ac- 


e were, FRFAGHIANs or not. 


99 der to. edits. # us on ay i i 
en Hfaibly, That none of the cures were 
inflanteneous. 1, We, have not indeed the 


fame hold of the deceaſed 4644, as of, a liv- 
ing prophet, who pretends to 8 


Thoſe who attend the latter, can know, ex 


aQly, to whom he grants, the, benefit of kn 


miraculous, aid. They can. judge allo, 
whether the ſupplicant recovery he, goin: - 
cident, with. the prophet's, Volition, Or Om 
mand. "In the former caſe, we cannat judge 


of either; and confequently, there. is; much 
_ Ts r n Rp Ae, to 


111! 011 151 eie 


gperte: "No voice” was" Gver fig, te he 

proceeded” from the tomb of the bleſſed 
deacon,” as His votariés ſt yled - him.” They 
obtained' no audible Auer th&rprayers. 
There are however fone circumſtanceb, by 
which à probable conjectüre may be made 
concerning the efficiency of the faint in the 
cures aſclibetl to hin. One 18, if the cure 
inſtatitatieoufly followed the firſt devotibns 
at the tomb.” ger eber cures differ, in 
this particular, as much as in any other, 
from theſe! which arc effected by natural 
means, that” they are not gradually, büt 77 
 fontly, perfecred. Now of Which kind 
were the curès of St Medard? From the ac- 
cœuiits that Are given, it is Evident; that they 
were grüdunl. That Tonic” of them were 

fudden is edged but thar any of then 
were infldttane91s, or immediately followed 

the firſt application, is not even pretended. 
All the” Wôrſhippers it the tomb, perſiſted 
for days;"feverat” of them for weeks, and 
ſome' for oft h fucceſſively, daily implo- 
ring the interceſſiön of the Abbé, before 
they received relief from their complaints; 
and 
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and the relief which was isreceived:1 is, in moſt 
| caſes, acknowledged to have been gradual. 


TI obſerve, 1 xtbly, That hol of the A 
tees either had been uſing medicines before, 
and continued to uſe them, during their ap- 
plications to the faint ; or, that their diſtem- 
pers had abated, before they determined-t to 
ſolicit his help. That the Spaniſh youth 
had been uſing, all the while, a medicine 
preſcribed by an eminent oculiſt, was pro 


ved by the depoſitions of witneſſes ; : that 1 


Gautier had begun to recover his ſight, be- 
fore he had recourſe to the ſepulchre, was 
| atteſted, not only by his uncle, ut even by 
himſelf, when, as the Archbiſhop © of Sens 
informs us, he figned a recantation of wha 
he had formerly advanced. With de: 
to the reſt, it appears at leaſt probable, from 
the circumſtances of the proof, that they 
were uſing the preſcriptions of the phyſici- 
ans, whom they had conſulted before they 
applied to the deacon, and who were after- 
wards required to give their teſtimony, « con- 
| cerning 


Sect. F. E el fally Ate i 2 5 3 


cerning the nature and malignancy of the 
different diſeaſes. „ 


II as. re YI HK 
"4 > # 7 . * 
8 mw 


The n obſervation is, That ſome of 


the cures atteſted were incomplete. This 


was manifeſtly, the caſe of the Spaniard, who 
was relieved only ft from the moſt inconſider- 
able part of bis complaint. Even the cure 
of Mademo elle Thibault, which Was as 
great. a ſubject of exultation 1 to the partifang 
of the Abbe : as any other, was not complete. 
Not only, was the confined to her bed, for 
many days, after the decreaſe of ber drop- 
ly; but ſhe ſtil remained incapable of 
5 moving two of her ſingers. 2 Silva, phyſici- 
an to, the Duke of Orleans, atteſted this; 


adding expreſsly, that he could not look on 


ber at being cured. „ 


The eighth and at obſervation 1 that 
make on This ſubject 

granted ſome of them was but tenporu, . 
This was clearly proved to be the caſe of 


- + * 


* > # 


the Spaniſh, gentleman. | That ſoon after 


his return home, he relapſed into his for- 
: mer 


is, "that the relief 


. 
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mer malady, the prelate I have often quot? 
ed; has, byithe certificates and letters which 
he procured from Madrid, put beyond con- 
troverſy. Among theſe, there are letters 


from a Spaniſh grandee, E Don Francis Ray. 


fi A 


ier, and from the patient's uncle, beide a 
* ſigned by Ry ns fh) os 

H ex 40 $5 yi v(ft 10 20 nove Flom 958 
oY After the above be datei 2 believe, 
chere will be 10 occaſion for ſaying muck h. 
on this ſubject. The author has, in a note, 
artfully: enough pointed out his aim, that it 
might not be overlocked * eareleſs 


read, e. There i 18 another 'bgo fay 78 ys he, 


in three volumes, (called, 5 Fel 2 
N . actes:de l Abbe, Paris giving an account 
k of many of theſe miraeles and aecomd 
© panied' with ptefato y diſcourſes, which 


85 are e well wrote . He adds, There 111 


e n 


's Pay 2 2 (1 eo dw fal ad a5 5 x runs, 
' 85 196. fo 101 eric 000299 is 36 100-e220b Hine 

FS : am ſurpriſed that Mr Hume has taken no notice 
of the profound erudition diſplayed i in the Recueil 3 
imagine its author 3 is; much more eminent for this, = 


Lift {35 tt 


5 for his talent in uriting. \Brliges, his learning d deſerves 


7 3 


our regard the more, that It is of a kind rare ly to to be 


met with! in the preſent century. Where ſhall we fin 


gect. 5. GCofpel fully Aud. 2355 


runs, however, through the whole of 
fl _— a eee . e Vetwike the 
09 bibs om: © miracles 


T3 


eg 29131-93559 

in theſe aregs of the ages, 0 adopt "Pad own emphatica 
exprefſion, ſuch a an extenſive knowledge, as he has ex- 
hibited, of all tie monkifh and! tegendary writings of 
the darkeſt and moſt barbarous, or, according to him, 
che moſt devout ages of the church? Or whence elle, 
hut from thoſe productions, could he have ſelected ſuch 
admirable materials for his work! ? The lives and writ- 
ings of the faints are an inexhauſtible treaſure for a 
performance of this Kind. It is true, Sk Matthew, St 
Mark, St Luke, and St John, have faid little to his par- 
poſe, and he makes as little uſe of them. But is not 
this want richly ſupplied i in St. Cudbert, St Edildride, 
St Willibrord, St Baudri, and five hundred others of 
equal note? One thing however T would gladiy be in- 
formed of, being urterly at a loſs to account for it; 
What intitled this author, who | ſeems not to be de- 
fieient in a veneration truly catholic for ĩgnorance, ſuper- 
ſtition, and barhariſm, to f. ſpeak contemptibly of Capgravi- | 
us, Colganus, and Jacobus de Voragine author of The gol- 
dent legend ?2 To be plain with him, this is a freedom 
which does not at all become him: for of the few read- 
ers in this a age, who happen to be acquainted wit 
authorities quoted in x the” Recueit, molt, 1 not t all wall 
tioned Healy as credible, ' not 118 ate, 28h MER 
more ingenious, than many of thoſe £ to whom he is to 
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* miracles of our Saviour and thoſe of the 
"0 Abe; wherein! it is aſſerted, that the evi- 
* dence, 


greatly indebted for his moſt extraordinary narrative. 


Was it for him then to ſcandalize theſe few ; ? Itis pity. 


that a writer of ſuch uncommon reading and applica⸗ | 
tion, ſhould act fo inconſiſtently, and undermine his 
own cauſe. But paſſing his literature, which i is unquęſ. 


tionable, I ſhall give the reader a ſpecimen. of his talent, 


in diſputation. To the objection that had been made, 


that the miracles of the deacon were gradual, he replies, 


80 was the creation, the firſt of miracles, which em- 
< ployed no leſs than fix days.” As all that was done i 
in that time, is comprehended under one name, THE 


| CREATION, he concludes very ſagely, that it ought | to 


be denominated one miracle. A writer of this ſtamp 


would no doubt deſpiſe the anſwer which an ordinary 


reader might make him,— —firft, That every ſingle pro- 
duction was a perfect miracle,—/econg! ly, That nothing, 
could be more inſtantaneous than thoſe pro- Zuctions, Gad 
ſaid, Let there be light, and there was light, Sc —and | 
lafily, That the world was not created by the miniſtra · 
tion of man, nor in the preſence of men, nor. in order 
to ſerve as evidence of any doctrine. I muſt be forgiven 
to remark, that in the whole of this author's reply, he 
has unfortunately miſtaken the meaning of the objectors, 
who intend not to ſay, that God may not perform a 
miracle gradually, but that what is ſo performed, has 
not the fame evidence of its being miraculous, as what 
| is 
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* dence for the latter 18 equal to that for 
the former *. At firlt reading, one is 


apt, 
| "W 
is done in an inſtant, and therefore cannot fo well ſerve, 


as evidence of any doctrine. Now that, the miracles, of . 
Monſieur de Paris were intended as evidence of his 
doctrine, and conſequentiy of that of the appellants 
from the bull Unigenitus, he every where vehemently 
maintains. Another ſpecimen of this author's £ acuteneſs 
and ingenuity | I ſhall give in a literal tranſlation, from 
his own words. But, it will be ſaid, in the earlieſt 
times of the church, miraculous cures Were common- 
ly perfected in an inſtant. True; and it is this which 
confirms my doctrine. | As it was ordinary then, to 
© convert. great finners all of a ſudden, it was alſo or- 
dinary to cure the ſick all of a ſudden. But ſuch _ 
© wonders in both kinds are for the commencement of 
the church, or for the renovation promiſed her. 
« In theſe days, which the French clergy have juſtly. 
« ſtvled he dregs of the ages, . it 1s much that God con- 
vert many ſinners, and cure many ſick, by, flow de- 
grees, at the fame time that he ſhows by Tang g more 
0 ſaining examples, that his arm is not ſhortened.”. .. 


* 12am forrow to be again ſo Won Hid under the ne- 
cellity of obſerving, that the effayiſt; by confiding too 
much in his memory, often injures the writers whom 
he quotes. It is but doing juſtice to the author of the 
Recueil, to obſerve, that he has, in no part of Hs per- 
formance, aſſerted that the evidence for the miracles of 
Vol., I. 1 Monſieur 
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apt, with ſurpriſe, to imagine, it 1 au- 
thor is going to make ſome atonement for 
the 


Monſicur de Paris is equal to that for the miracles. of 


Jeſus Chriſt. Perhaps my reader will be ſurpriſed when, 


I tell him, for I own I was, exceedingly. ſurpriſed when, 


I-diſcovered,, that he has not only in the plaineſt terms 
aſſerted, but ſtreinuouſſy maintained, the contrary. And 
for this purpoſe he. has employed no leſs than twelve 
Mp of his work. He mtroduces the ſubject (Diſcourſe 

2. part 1.) with obſeryi ing, that he and the reſt of his 
party had been traduced by their adverſaries, as equal- 


ling the miracles of the Deacon to thoſe of our Saviour, 


The impiety of ſuch a compariſon he even mentions 


_ vith. horror, and treats the charge as an abſolute Ca- 


iInmny.- Hence he takes occaſion to enumerate thoſe pe- 
culiar circumſtances in the miracles of our Lord, which 
gave them an eminent ſuperiority, n not only over thoſe 
of his faint, but over thoſe of every other faint, or pro- 


phet, whatſoever. To. this enumeration be ſubjoins, 


Tous ceux qui recourent à Monſieur de Paris ne ſont pas 
guéris, nous dit- on; pluſieurs ne le ſont qu' en partie, 


cou Cane -manicre lente, et moins eclatante; 3 il na 
point reſluſcitè de morts. Que venfuit-il de-la, ſinon 


que les miracles, que Dieu a operes par lui ſont inferi- 
eurs & ccux que n0tre Seigneur a operes par lui- meme 
Nous l'avouons, nous inculquons cette verite.. 0 Al 
© thoſe, we are told, who recur to Monſieur de Paris 


are not cured ; ſeveral are cured but i in part, or in a 


: c flow 
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the tenets of the eſſay, by turning advo- 
cate for the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt; and 
„„ by 


« flow and leſs ſtriking manner; he has raiſed no dead. 
© What follows, unleſs that the miracles which God 
« wrought by hini, are inferior to thoſe which our Lord 
« wrought by himſelf We acknowledge, we inculcate 
c this truth.” Afterwards, ſpeaking of evidence, he 


owns alſo, that the miracles of the Deacon are not e- 


qually certain with thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt. The latter, 
he ſays, are more certain in many reſpects. He ſpeci- 
fies the natural notoriety of ſome of the facts, the pub- 
lie and inſtantaneous manner in which moſt of them 
were affected, the number; the quality, the conſtancy 
of the witneſſes, and the forced acknowledgment of 
his moſt ſpiteful enemies. He concludes this ſubje& in 
theſe memorable terms. Au reſte ce que je viens d' ex- 
poſer ſur la fuperiorits des merveilles operés par le 
Sauveur, je Vavois reconnu avec plaiſir dans le premier 
diſcours. P'y ai dit en propres ter mes, qu'il y avoit une 
difference inſinie entre les miracles de Feſus Chriſt et ceure 
de Monſieur de Paris. Pai promis de ne jamais oublier 
cette difference, et Pai tenu parole. Jai remarque, 
dans le lieu od it convenoit de le faire, que cette differ- 
ence infinie regardoit evidence des prodiges auſſi bien 
que leur grandeur ; et que les incredules pouvoient nous 
dire, que ceux que nous produifions wont point le 
meme eéclat qu ont eu ceux de notre Seigneur. Fi- 


© nally what 1 have Juft now evinced on the ſaperiority 
© of 
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by ſhow) ing, that theſe are not affected by 
his doctrine. Eut on this point we are not 
long held in ſuſpenſe, He ſubjoins, As, 
* If the test limony of men could ever be 


put 


* * 


of the wonders performed by our Lord, 1 bad ac- 
« knowledoed with pleaſure in the firſt diſeourſe. I 
ſaid there in expreſs terms, that there was an infinite 
© "difference betauten the miracles of , Jeſus Ghrift and theſ: 
© of Monteur de Paris. I promiſed never to forget this 
difference, and 1 hare keeped my promiſe. I remark- 
ed in its proper place, that this infinite difference re- 
© oarded the evidence as well as the greatneſs of the 
prodigies; and that the incredulous might object, 
that thoſe which we produce have not the ſame luſ- 
< tre with thoſe of our Saviour.? 1 have been the more : 
particular on this point, not 10 müch to vindicate the 
author of the Recueil, as to ſhow the ſenſe which even 
the moſt bigottec parttzans of te holy Deacon had of 
the difference between the miracles aſcribed to him, and 
thoſe performed by our Lord. I cannot avoid remark- 
ing alto another 4: ference 3 I mean that which a appears 
between the ſentiments of this author as expreſſed by 
himſelf, and his ſentiments as reported by the eflayiſt. 
It is indeed, Mr Hume, a judicious: obfervation, you 
have grien.us ; that we ought, to © lend a very academic 
« faith to every report which favours the paſſion of the 
0 porter; in whatever way it lirikes | in with his natu- 
« ral inclinations and propenſities.“ p. 200. 


Co 


=) 
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put in a balance with that of God himſelf, 
* who conducted the pen of the inſpired 
writers.“ An ingenious piece of raillery 
without queſtion. Is it poſible, in a poli- 
ter manner, Or In more obliging terms, to 
tell the Chriſtian world, they are Pools ; and- 
that all who are filly enough to believe the 
miracles recorded in Scripture, are not intit- 
led to he argued with as men. How? They 
are ſo abſurd as to believe the Seriptures to be 
the word of God, on the evidence of che 
miracles; wrought by our Lord and his a- 
poſtles; and that theſe miracles were 
wrought, they could not believe on any 
teſtimony, leſs than that of God, reporting 
them in the Scriptures; and thus, by mak- 
ing infpiration and . miracles reciprocally 
foundations to each other, they, in. effect, 

admit both without any foundation at all. 

After this handſome compliment” to the 
friends of holy writ, he thinks himſelf at 
liberty to be very explicit on the compar- 
ative evidence of the miracles of the Abbe, 
and thoſe of Jeſus: If theſe writers in- 
* deed were to be conſidered merely as hu- 
: man teſtimony, the French author is very 
R 3: - .. n 
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© moderate in his compariſon. ;. ſince he 
© might, with ſome appearance of reaſon, 
pretend, that the Janſenift miracles 'much 
© ſurpaſs the other, in evidence and aus 
 thority.* Was ever ſo rough an aſſault 
preceded by ſo ſmooth, but ſo inſidious a 
preamble? 1s it then ſtill the fate of Jeſus 
to be betrayed with a kiſs ? But notwith- 
ſtanding this author's declaration, no Chriſ- 
tain will. have. reaſon to dread the iſſue of 
the compariſon, Mr Hume has not enter- 
ed on particulars,, neither ſhall I enter on 
them. I ſhould not incline; to tire my read- 
cr with repetitions, | which, In, a minute in- 
quiry, would be inevitable. I ſhall, therefore, 
only deſire him, if he think it needful, to per- 
uſe a ſecond time the eight foregoing obſer- 
vations. Let him try the miracles of our Lord 
by this touch- ſtone; and I perſuade myſelf, 
he will be ſatisfied, that there is no appear- 
ance of reaſon to pretend, that the Janſeniſt 
miracles much ſurpaſs the other, or even e- 
qual them, in evidence and authority. 
The author triumphs not a little in the 
obſervation, that the reports of the prodi- 
| gies 


gies performed by the Deacon, were violent 
ly oppoſed by the civil magiſtrate, Haid by 
the Jeſuits, the moſt learned fociety in the 
kingdom. He could ſee the importance 
of this circumſtance in the cafe of Abbé 


as well as their reſemblance, may better 
appear, it ought likewiſe to be obſerved, 


tion, was at that time the popular faction; 
that this popularity was not the effect of 
the miracles of the Abbé, but antecedent to 
theſe miracles; that, on the contraty, the 
Jeſuits were extremely unpopulur; and that 
many, who had no more faith in the mi- 
racles of Saint Medard than Mr Hume has, 
were well pleaſed to connive at a deluſion, 
which at once plagued and mortiſied a bo- 
dy of men, that were become almoſt i uni- 
n ned ff vj 01 een NG SIE 


a * 


I ſhall FO add, that nothing could more 
effectually expoſe the folly of theſe preten- 
ſions, than the N by which they 


3 „e 
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Paris, though not in the caſe of Jeſus | 
Chriſt. But that the difference' of the caſes, 


that- Janſeniſm, though not the ruling fact 
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were made to ceaſe. In conſequence of an 
order from the King, the ſepulchre was in- 
cloſed ' with a wall, and the votaries were 
debarred from approaching the tomb. The 
author ſays in relation to this“, No Jan- 
ſeniſt was ever embarraſſed to account fot 
the ceſſation of the miracles, when the 
church-yard was ſhut up by the King's 
© edict,* Certain it is, that God is maſter 
o 


XR 


* 


of his own graces and works.“ But it is 
equally certain, that neither reaſon nor the 
goſpel leads us to think, that any human 
expedient will prove ſucceſsful, which is cal- 
culated to fruſtrate the decrees of Heaven. 
Both, on the contrary, teach us, that men 
never more ditectly promote the defigns of 
their maker, than when they intend direQ- 
ly to oppoſe them. ' It was not thus, that 
either Phariſees or Sadducees, Jews or Gen- 
tiles, ſucceeded in their oppoſition to the mi- 
racles of Jeſus and his apoſtles. The opi- 
nion of Gamaliel f was undoubtedy judi- 
cious: I this counſel or this work be of men, 
it 2oill come to nought; but if it be of God, 
| es 005 

* P. 198, in the note. + Acts, v. 38. 39. 5 
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ye CANNOT overthrow it; beware, theres 


fore, leſt ye be: found fighting even againſt 
God. To conclude, Did the Janſeniſt cauſe 


derive any advantage from thoſe pretended 
miracles? None at all. It even ſuffered by 
them. It is juſſiy remarked by Voltaire“; 


that * the tomb of the Deacon Paris, proved 
in effect, in the minds of all people of 


ſenſe, the tomb of Janſeniſm.“ How un- 
like in all reſpects the miracles recorded by 
the Eyangeliſts! 


Shit 


Thus I have bricfly inquired into the 


nature and evidence, ſirſt of the Pagan, 


and next of the Pohiſb miracles; mentioned 


by Mr Hume; and have, I hope, ſuſſici- 


ently evinced, that the miracles of the New 
Teſtament can ſuffer nothing by the com- 
pariſon; that, on the contrary, as, in paint- 
ing, the ſhades ſerve to heighten the glow 
of the colours; and, in muſic, the diſcords 
to ſet off the ſweetneſs of the harmony; ſo 
the value of theſe genuine miracles is en- 
hanced by the contrait of thoſe paltry, coun- 
terfeits. 


p | 8 E C- 
*Siecle de Louis XIV. chap. 33. 
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8 r O N' VI. 
Abftrafting nw. the evidence 4 ee 8 
acts, wwe have irrefragable; evidence, that 
there have been. iracles in farmer. mes; 
or. Such events as, alen compared With 
be hreſent conſtitution of the world, would 
by Mr Hume be denominated. mira ulolus. 


07 | 
inn concur with Mr ; 2K in 


maintaining, that when, merely by, the 
force of REASON, we attempt to inveſti- 
gate the origin of worlds *, we get beyond 
our ſphere, and muſt. infallibly bewilder 
ourſelves in hypotheſis and conjecture. 
REASON indeed (which vainly boaſts her 
all-ſufficiency) has ſometimes pretended to 
carry men to this amazing height, But 
there is ground to ſuſpect, that, in ſuch 1 in- 
{tinces; the aſcent of reaſon, as the author 
elegantly expreſſes if, has been aided by 
the 
* nity. 12. or the academical or - frpical philoſ 
phy, part 3. 
+ Effay 11. Of a particular a and future 
ſtate. 2 


ect. g. Coſßel fully Attefled, 26) 


the wings of imagination. If we will not 
be indebted to REVELATION, for our 
knowledge of this article, we muſt, for 
aught l can perceive, be ſalisfied to live in 
ignorance. There is, however, one queſ- 
tion diſtinct from the former, though akin 
to it, which, even from the principles of 
reaſon, we may with great probability de- 
termine. The queſtion J mean is, Whe- 
ther the Po had an TA or not? 


That there has been an ee Gn 
and independent ſeries of finite, ſucceſſive, 
and dependent beings, ſueh as men, and 
conſequently that the world had no begin- 
ning, appears, from the bare conſideration 
of the thing, extremely incredible, if not 
altogether abſurd. The abſtract argument 
uſed on this head, might appear too meta- 
phyſical and refined: I ſhall not therefore 
. introduce +. but ſhall recur to. topics, 
which are more familiar, and © which, 
though they do.not demonſtrate, that it is 
| abſolutely impoſſible that he world has ex- 
Ned From elermily, clearly evince, that.it is 
LOOP 
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Highly improbable, or rather, certainly falſe. 
"Theſe topics I {hall only mention, as they 
are pretty obvious, and have been often 
urged with great energy by the learned, 
both ancient and modern. Such are the 
late invention of letters, and of all the ſei- 
ences and arts by which human life is ci- 
vilized; the known origin of moſt nations, 
ſtates and kingdoms; and the firſt peopling 
of many countries. It is in our power fat 
preſent to trace the hiſtory of every people 
backwards to times of the greateſt barbarity 
and ignorance. Europe, though; not the 
largeſt of the four Parts into which the 
earth is divided, is, on many accounts, the 
moſt conſiderable. But what a different 
face does Europe wear at preſent, from 
what it wore three thouſand years ago? 
How immenſe the odds in knowledge, in 
arts; in policy, in every thing? How eaſy 
is the intercourſe, and how , extenſive the 
acquaintance, which men can now enjoy 
with all, even the remoteſt, regions of the 
globe, compared with what was, or could 
have been enjoyed, in that time of dark- 
neſs 
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neſs and ſimplicity? A man differs not more 
from a child, than the human race now 
differs from the human race then. Three 
thouſand years ago, appeared indeed to 
mark a very diſtant epoch; and yet it is 
but as yeſterday, compared with eternity. 
This, when duly weighed; every thinking 
perſon will acknowledge to be as ſtrong 
moral evidence, as the ſubject can admit, 
(and that J imagine is m ne that the 
world had a enn 5 0% 11434 
T ſhall hs a e e which will 
perhaps appear whimſical, but which will 
tend to elucidate the argument JI am en- 
forcing. In antediluvian times, when the 
longevity of man was ſuch as to include 
ſome centuries, I ſhall ſuppoſe, that a few 
boys had been tranſported to a deſert iſland, 
and there left together, juſt old enough to 
make ſhift to ſuſtain themſelves, as thoſe 
in the golden age are fabled to have done, 
on acorns, and other ſpontaneous produe- 
tions of the ſoil. I ſhall ſuppoſe, that they 
had lived there for ſome hundreds of years, 
had 
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had remembered nothing of their coming 
into the iſland; nor of any other "perſon 
_ whatſoever; and that thus they had never 
had occaſion to know, or hear, of either 
birth, or death. L' ſhall ſuppoſe them to 
enter into a ſerious difquiſition concerning 
their own duration, the queſtion having 
been ſtarted, Whether they had exiſted 
from eternity, or had once begun to be! 
They recur to memory: But memory can 
furnith them with nothing certain or de- 
ciſive. If it muſt be allowed, that it con- 
tains no trace of a beginning of exiſtence; 
it muſt alſo be allowed, that it reaches not 
beyond a few centuries at moſt. They ob. 
ſerve beſides, concerning this faculty, that 
the further back it goes, it becomes the 
more indiſtinct, terminating at laſt in con- 
fuſion and darkneſs. | Some things however 
they diſtinctly recollect, and are aſſured of. 
They remember they were once of much 
lower ſtaturè, and of ſmaller ſize; they had 
leſs bodily ſtrength; and all their mental 
faculties were weaker. They know, that, in 


tir powers both of body and of mind, they 
have 
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have. advanced, by imperceptible degrees, 
to the pitch they are now arrived at, Theſe 
conſiderations, eſpegially when fortified by 
ſome analogous obſervations they might 
have made on the growth of herbs and trees, 

would have ſhown. the probability to be en- 
tirely on the ſide of thoſe ho aſſerted that 
their exiſtence had a beginning: And 
though, on account of the narrow ſphere 
of their knowledge and experience, the ar- 
gument could not have appeared to them in 
all its ſtrength, we, from our larger ac- 
quaintance with nature, even abſtracting 
from our knowled ge of man in particular, 
muſt be ſatisfied, that it would have been 
ſtrialy analogical and juſt. Exactly „mi- 
lar, the very Jame, 1 ſhould, rather ſay, is 

the argument I have been urging for the 
| origination of the ſpecies. Make but a few, 
alterations in phraſeology; for memory, tube 
ſtitute hitory, and tradition; for hundreds 
of years, ſay thouſands; for the powers. of 
body and mind, put the arts and ſciences > 
and, with theſe, and perhaps one or two 
more luch. variations, you will find the ar- 


gument 
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gument as applicable in the one caſe, as in 

the other. Now, if it be granted, that the 
human ſpecies muſt have had a beginning, 
it will hardly be queſtioned, that every 
other animal ſpecies, or even that the uni- 
verſe, muſt have had a beginning. | 


Bur in order to prove the propoſition” 
laid down in the title of this ſection, it is 
not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that the world had 
a beginning. Admit it had not, and ob- 
ſerve the conſequence. Thus much muſt 
be admitted alſo, that not barely for a long 
continued, but for an ETERNAL, ſucceſſion 
of generations, mankind were in a ſtate lit- 
tle ſuperior to the beaſts; that of a ſullden, 
there came a moſt aſtoniſhing change upon 
the ſpecies; that they exerted talents and 
capacities, of which there appeared not the 
ſmalleſt veſtige, during the eternity pre- 
ceding; that they acquired ſuch knowledge 
as procured them a kind of empire, not 
only over the vegetable and animal worlds, 
but even, in ſome reſpect, over the ele- 


ments, and all the unwieldy powers of 
matter; 
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matter; that, in conſequence of this, | they 
were quickly raiſed, much more above the 
ſtate they had been formerly and eternally: 
in, than ſuch their former and eternal ſtate. 
was above that of the brute creation. If 
ſuch a revolution in nature, ſuch a thorough, 
general, and ſudden change as this, would 
not be denominated miraculous, it is not in 
my power to conceive what would, I could 
not eſteem it a greater miracle, hardly ſo 
great, that any ſpecies of beaſts, which have 
hitherto been doomed to tread. the earth, 
ſhould now get wings, and Loa about in 
he , „ e 8 LE 
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Nox will this plea be ſubverted by that 
trite objection, ? That mankind may have 
been as much enlightened, perhaps myriads. 
of years ago, as they are at, preſent; but 
that by ſome uni uerſal calamity, ſuch as. 
deluge or conflagration, which, after the 
rotation of many centuries, the earth poſſi- 
bly becomes liable to, all traces of erudi- 
tion and of ſcience, all traces both of the 
elegant and of the uſeful arts, may have 
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been effaced, and the human race, N 
ing from a few who had eſcaped the com- 
mon ruin, may have emerged anew, out 
of barbarity and ignorance. This hypothe- 
ſis does but ſubſtitute one miracle for ano- 
ther. Such general diſorder is entirely un- 
conformable to our experience of the courſe 
of nature. Accordingly the deſtruction of 
the world by a deluge, the author has 
numbered among thoſe prodigies, or mira- 
cles, which render che Pentateuch perfectly 
incredible. | I 


Ir, on the contrary, we admit, that the 
world had a beginning, (and will not every 
thinking perſon acknowledge, that this 
poſition is much more probable than the 
contrary?) the production of the world mult 
be aſcribed either to chance, or to zntellt- 
gence. 

I ALL we derive all things, ſpiritual and - 
corporeal, from a principle ſo inſignificant 
as blind chance? Shall we ſay, with Epi- 
curus, that the fortuitous concourſe of ram- 
Y” bling 


— 


Ton 
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bling atoms has reared this beautiful and 
ſtupendous fabric? In that caſe, perhaps, 
we ſhould give an account of the origin 
of things, which, moſt people will think, 
could not properly be ſtyled miraculous. 
But is it, becauſe the formation of a grand 
and regular ſyſtem in this way, is conform- 
able to the experienced order of nature? 
Quite the reverſe. Nothing can be more 
repugnant to univerſal experience, than that 
the leaſt organic body, not to mention the 
gorious frame of nature, ſhould be produc- 
cd by ſuch a caſual jumble. It has there- 
' fore, in the higheſt degree poſſible, that 
particular quality of miracles, from which, 
according to the author's theory, their in- 
redibility reſults, and may doubtleſs, in 
this looſe acceptation of the word, be term- 

ed miraculous. Bur ſhould we affirm, that, 
to account thus for! the origin of the uni- 
verſe, is to account for it by miracle; we 
mould be: thought, I am afraid, to ſpeak 
doch weakly and improperly. There is 
'omething here, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, 
which is far beyond the mirac! ulous; ſome- 


e 


; DE 5 thing 
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thing for which I know not whether any 
language can afford a proper appellation, 
unleſs it be the general appellations of ab- 
 fardity and nonſenſe. 7 


* 


Snall we then at laſt recur to the com- 
mon doctrine, that the world was produced 
by an intelligent cauſe 2 On this ſuppoi:tion 
alto, though incomparably the moſt rational, 
it is evident, that in the creation, forma- 
tion, or firſt production of things, call it by 

what name you pleaſe, a power muſt have 
been exerted, which, in reſpect of the pre- 
ſent courſe of nature, may be ſtyled miracu- 
lous. I intend not to diſpute about a word, 
nor to inquire, whether that term can, in 
ſtrict propriety, be uſed of any exertions 
before the eſtabliſhment of the laws of na- 
ture. I uſe the word in the ſame latitude 
in which the author commonly uſes it in 
his reaſoning, for every event, that is not 
conformable to that courſe of nature with 
which we are acquainted by experience. 


WHETHER, therefore, the world had, 
9 6; I 
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or had not, a beginning ; whether, on the 
firſt ſuppoſition, the production of things 
be aſcribed to chance, or to deſigu; whether, 
on the ſecond, in order to ſolve the number- 
leſs objections that ariſe, we d, or do not, 
recur to univerſal catafrophes ; there is no 
poſſibility of accounting for the phenomena 
which at preſent come under our notice, 
without having at laſt recourſe to MIRA“ 
CLES ; that is, to events altogether uncon- 
formable, or, if you will, contrary to the 
preſent courſe of nature known to us by ex- 
perience. I cannot conceive an hypotheſis, 
which is not reducible to one or other of 
thoſe above mentioned. Whoever ima- 
gines, that another might be framed, which 
is not comprehended in any of thoſe, and 
which has not as yet been deviſed by any 
ſyſtem-builder; let him make the experi- 
ment, and I will venture to prognoſticate, 
that he will ſtill find himſelf clogged with 
the ſame difficulty. The concluſion there- 
tore above deduced, may be juſtly deemed, 
ill the contrary is ſhown, to be not only 
8 3 „ 
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the reſult of one, but alike of every 8 


theſis, of which the tubject 1 is ſuſceptible. 


TH us it * been evinged, as was pro- 


poſed, that, abſtracting from the evidence 
for particular fads, we have irrefragable 


evidence that there have been, that there 


muſt have been, uj,,E,.ut⅛a-s in former times, 
or ſuch events, as, when compared with the 
preſent conſtitution of the world, would by 


Mr Hume be denominated miraculous. 


s EGTTON VII. 


Rev * of Mr Hume's D 75 Pen- 


tateiich. 


LLOWING to the 3 dedu- 
ced in the foregoing ſection its pro- | 
per weight, I ſhall allo take into conſidera- 
tion the Pentateuci Y, or live books of Moles ; 1 
or rather I ſhall endeavour impartially to 
reyiie the examination which thoſe books 
; have 
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have already undergone by the eſſayiſt *. 
It is, in this caſe, of the greateſt importance 
to know, whether the evidence on both 
ſides has been fairly ſtated. | 


Hr kx then we are firſt to conſider a 
* book,” which is acknowledged, on all 
hands, to be the moſt ancient record in the 
world, © preſented to us, we admit, by 
* a barbarous and ignorant people t, at the 
ſame time es liibiting a ſyſtem of 7hei/m, 
or natural religion, which is both rational 
and ſublime ; with which nothing that was 
cver compiled or produced, on this ſubject, 
in the moſt enlightened ages, by the moit 
learned and poliſhed nations, who were un- 


8 4 acquainted 


P, 28. 


The author adds, wrote in an age, when they 
« were ſtill more barbarous.“ Theſe words I have omit- 
ted in the reviſal, becauſe they appear to me unintelli- 
gible. The age in which the Pentateuch was written, 
is indirectly compared to another age, he fays not what: 
and all we can make of it is, that this people were more 
barbarous at that time, than at ſome other time, nobody 
knows when. | 3 
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acquainted with chat book, will * to be 
compared. | 


Mn Humb himſelf muſt allow, that this 

_ remark deſerves attention, ſince his reaſon- 
ing in another performance, which he calls, 
The natural hiſtory of religion, would lead 
us to expect the contrary. He there main- 
tains, that Polytheiſm and Idolatry are, and 
muſt be the religion of rude and barbarous, 
and conſequently of ancient ages; that the 
true principles of Thei/m, or the belief of 
one almighty and wiſe being, the creator, 
the preſerver, and the ruler of heaven and 
earth, reſults from the greateſt improve- 
ments of the underſtanding in philoſophy 
and ſcience. To ſuppoſe the contrary, ſays 
he, is ſuppoſing, that while men were 
1 ignorant and barbarous, they diſcovered 
truth; but fell into error, as ſoon as they 
acquired learning and politeneſs *.“ This 
reaſoning is juſt, wherever religion is to be 
conſidered as the reſult of human reflections. 
: What account then will the author give of, 
| this 


Natural hiſtory of religion. I. 


AR 
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this wonderful exception? That the reverſe 
is here the caſe, it is impoſſible for him to 
diſſemble. The people he himſelf calls ig- 
norant and barbarous; yet they are not 
idolaters or polytheiſts. At the time when 
the book, which he examines, was compoſ- 
ed, he ſeems to think, they even exceeded 
themſelves in barbarity ; yet the ſentiments 
of theſe barbarians, on the ſubje& of reli- 
gion, the ſentiments which that very book 
preſents to us, may well pur to filence the 
wiſdom of the politeſt nations on the earth. 
Need I remind Mr Hume of his expreſs de- 
claration, that if a traveller were tranſported 
into any unknown region, and found the 
inhabitants * ignorant and barbarous, he 
might before-hand declare them idolaters, 
and there is ſcarce a POSSIBILITY of his 
being miſtaken * ?? I know no ſatisfactory 
account that can be given of this exception, 
on the principles of the eſſayiſt. Neverthe- 
leſs, nothing is more eaſy than to give a 
ſatisfactory account of it, on the Chriſtian 
principles. This account is that which is 
| I given 


+ Ibidem, 
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given by the book itſelf. It is, that the re- 
ligious tenets of that nation were not the 
reſult of their reaſonings, but proceeded 
from divine revelation. The contraſt we 
diſcern betwixt the ISRAELITES and the 
ancient GREEKS and ROMANS, is remark- 
able. The GR EEE Ss and ROMANS on all 
the ſubjects of human erudition, on all the 
liberal and the uſeful arts, reaſoned like 
men ; on the ſubje& of religion, they prat- 
ed like children. The IsRAELITES, on the 
contrary,'in all the ſciences and arts, were 
children ; but, in their notions of religion, 
they were men; in the doctrines, for ex-, 
ample, of the unity, the eternity, the omni- 
potence, the omniſcience the omnipreſence, 
the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of God; in 
their opinions concerning providence, and 
the creation, preſer vation and government 
of the world; opinions fo exalted and com- 
prehenſive, as, even by the author's acknow- 
ledgment, could never enter into the 
thoughts of barbarians. 


Bur to procced in the reviſal: We have 
here 
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here a book, ſays the eſſayiſt, wrote in all 
probability long after the fads it relates.“ 
That this book was written long after /ome 
of the ſacts it relates, is not indeed denied; 
that it was written long after all, or even 
20. of thoſe iaQs, Iſee no Z44/0f to believe. 
preſſion 3 har 5 . Wag in 3 pr — 4 
bility. the cafe, why did he not produce the 
grounds, on which the probability is found- 
cd? Shall a bold aſſertion pals. for argu- 
ment? or can it be expected, that any one 
ſhould conſider reaſons, , which are only in 


general id buy not ſpecificd? 


Us addy. „ by. NO. CONCU;'= 
* ring teſtimony;' as little, ſay I, in 
dated by any contradicting teſtimony; and 
both, for this plain reaſon, becauſe there 
18 no human compoſition, that can be com- 
pared with this, in reſpect of antiquity. 
Dut though this book is not corroborated 
by the concurrent teſtimony of any coeval 
hiſlories, becauſe, if there ever were ſuch 
hiltories, "ey are not now extant z it is 


mot © 
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not therefore deſtitute of all collateral evi- 
dence. The following examples of this 
kind of evidence deſerve ſome notice. The 
diviſion of time into weeks, which has ob- 
tained in many countries, for inſtance a- 
mong the Egyptians, Chineſe, Indians, and 
northern barbarians; nations whereof ſome 
had little or no intercourſe with others, 
and were not even known by name to the 


Hebrews 2 : the tradition which 1n ſeveral | 
places 


The judicious reader will obſerve, that there is a 
great difference between the concurrence of nations, in 
the diviſion of time into weeks, and their concurrence 
in the other periodical diviſions, into years, months, and 
days. Theſe diviſions ariſe from ſuch natural cauſes, 
as are every where obvious; the annual and diurnal re- 
volutions of the ſun, and the revolution of the moon. 
The diviſion into weeks, on the contrary, ſeems perfect- 
ly arbitrary: conſequently its prevailing in diſtant coun- 
tries, among nations which had no communication with 
one another, affords a ſtrong preſumption, that it muit 
have been derived from ſome tradition (as that of the 
creation) which has been older than the diſperſion of 
mankind into different regions. It is eaſy to conceive, 
that the practice, in rude and barbarous ages, might re- 
main, through habit, when the tradition, on-which 1t 
was founded, was entirely loſt ; it is eaſy to conceive, 

| that 
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places prevailed concerning the primeval 
chaos from which the world aroſe, the pro- 
duction of all living creatures out of water 
and earth, by the efficiency of a ſupreme 
mind *, the formation of man laſt of all, 
: in 
that afterwards, people addicted to idolatry, or whos 
like the Egyptians, had become proficients in aſtronomy, 
ſhould affign to the different. days of the weeks. the 


names of their deities, or of the planets. | 


his in particular merits our attention the more, 
that it cannot, by any explication, be made to agree 
with the doctrine which obtained among the Pagans, - 
commonly called the M 'ythology. Ovid is ſo ſenſible of 
this, that, when he mentions a deity as the efficient 
cauſe of the creation, he leaves him, as it were, detach- 
ed from thoſe of the popular ſyſtem, which it was his 
buſineſs as a poet to deliver, being at a loſs what name 
to give him, or what place in nature to aſſign him. 

Quiſquis fuit ille deorum. Whichever of the gods it was. 
He well knew that, in all the catalogue of their divini- 
ties, the god who made the world was not to be found, 
that theſe divinities themſelves were, on the contrary, 
produced out of the chaos, as well as men and beaſts. 
Mr Hume, in his Natural hiftory of religion, TV. re- 
marks this conduct in Ovid, and aſcribes it to his hav= 
ing lived in a-learned age, and having been inſtructed 
by philoſophers” in the principle of a divine formation 
of "9 world. For my pare, J very much queſtion, 
whether 
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in the image of God, and his being veſted 
with dominion over the-other animals, the 
primitive 


whether any nation was ever yet indebted, for this prin- 
er to the diſquiſitions of philoſophers. Had this 9 
pinion never been heard of, till the Auguſtan age, it 
might indeed have been ſuſ pected, that it was the daugh- 
ter of philoſophy and ſcience, but ſo far is this from 
being the caſe, that ſome veſtiges of it may be traced 
even in the earlieſt, and moſt ignorant times. Thales 
the M. leſian, who lived many centuries before Ovid, 
had, as Cicero, i in his firſt book De natura Georum, in⸗ 
forms us, attributed the origin of all things to God. 
| Anaxagoras had alſo denominated the forming principle, 
which ſevered the elements, created the world, and 
brought order out of confuſion, intelligence, or mind. 
It is therefore much more probable that theſe ancients | 
; owed this doctrine to a tradition handed down from the 
earlieſt ages, which even all the adſurdities of the the- 
ology they had embraced had not been able totally to 
eraſe, though theſe abſ; urdities could! never be made to 
coaleſce with this doctrine. At the ſame time bi acknow- 
edge, that there is ſometh} ng ſo noble and ſo rational 


7 : 


if 


in the principle, That the bf" aba produced by. an. in- 
telligent cauſe, that ſound philoſophy will ever be ready 
to adopt it, when once it is propoſed. But chat this 
opinion is not t the off pring of philoſophy, may be rea- 
ſonably deduced from this conſideration alſo, that they 
were not the moſt enlightened or philoſophic nations, | 

amongſt 


Seft. 2. Ciel fully Aitebes 9 


primitive ſtate of 1 innocence and happineſs: 
the e Aegrmeracy, of mankind : 
Kin 


. 
1 + 


amongſt whom it was maintained i in greateſt purity, I 
ſpeak not of the Hebrews. Even the Parthians, Medes, 
and Perſians, whom the Greeks conſidered as barbari- 
ans, were genuine theiſts; I and, notwithſtanding many 
| ſuperſtitious practices which prevailed among then 3 
they held the belief of one eternal God the creator 


derived from the utmoſt improvement of the mind in 
ratiocination and ſcience, which is Mr Hume's hypo- y 
theſis, the phenomenon juſt now obſerved i is unaccount- 
able. If, on the contrary, It is to be derived originally £ 
from revelation, preſerved by tradition, through ſucceſ⸗ 
ſive generations, nothing can more eaſily be accounted 
for. Traditions are always longeſt retained, and moſt 
purely tranſmitted, in or near the place where they were 
firſt received, and amongſt a people who polleſs a ſtrong | 
attachment to their ancient laws and cuſtoms. Migra- 
tions into diſtant countries, mixture of different nations, ; 
revolutions in goverment. and manners, yea and i inge- 
nuity itſelf, all contribute to corrupt tradition, and do | 
ſometimes wholly efface it, This I take to be the only | 
admiflible account, why ſo rational and ſo philoſophical a 
principle prevailed moſt in ages and countries in which 
reaſon and Philoſophy ſeemed to be but in their infan- 
cy. The notion, that the Greeks borrowed their opi- | 
nions on this ſubject from the books of Moſes, a notion. 

| for 


and the lord of the univerſe, If this principle. is to be 5 
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their deſtruction by a flood : and the pre- 
ſervation of one family in a veſſel. Nay, 
which is ſtill ſtronger, I might plead the 
veſtiges of ſome ſuch cataſtrophe as the de- 
luge, which the ſhells and other marine 
bodies, that are daily dug out of the bowels 
of the earth, in places remote from the 

, do clearly exhibit to us: I might urge 
50 traces, which {till remain in antient hiſ- 
tories, of the migration of people and of 
feience from Aſia (which has not improper- 
ly been ſtyled the cradle of the arts) into 
many parts. both of Africa and Europe: I 
___ 


for which one Jewiſh welters,.. ſome Chriitiag fi 
thers, and even ſome moderns have warmly contended, 
appears void of all foundation. Theſe opinions in 
Greece, as has been obſerved, were of a very early date; 
whereas that. there exiſted ſuch a people as the Jews 
feems ſcarcely to have been known there till about the 
time of the Macedonian conqueſts. No ſooner were 
they known than they were hated, and their laws and 
euſtoms univerſally deſpiſed. Nor is there the ſhadow 
of reaſon to think, that the Greeks: knew any thing of 
che ſacred writings till a eonſiderable time afterwards 
when that verſion: of them was made into their 
language, which is called The tranſlation of the Seventy. | 
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might plead the coincidence of thoſe mig- 
rations, and of the origin of ſtates and 
kingdoms, with the time of the diſperſion 
of the hang ti __ Noah. | 
But to return: It he author ſubjoins, re- 
< ſembling thoſe fabulous nnn, which 
every nation gives of its origin.“ It is 
unluckily the fate of holy writ with this au- 
thor, that both its reſemblance, and its want 
of reſemblance, to the accounts of other 
authors, are alike preſumptions againſt it. 
He has not indeed told us, wherein it re- 
ſembles fabulous accounts; and, for my 
part, though the charge were juſt, 1 ſhould 
imagine, little or nothing to the diſadvan- 
tage of the Pentateuch could be deduced | 
from it. It is univerſally agreed among 
the learned, that even the moſt abſurd fa- 
bles of idolaters derive their origin from 
facts, which having been, in barbarous ages, 
tranſmitted only by oral tradition, have 
come at length to he groſsly corrupted and 
disfigured. It is nevertheleſs probable, that 
ſuch fictions would ſtill retain ſome ſtriking 8 
Vor... features 
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features of thoſe | truths, from which they 
fprang. And if the books of Moſes re- 
ſemble, in any thing, the fabulous accounts 
of other nations, it wonld not perhaps be 
difficult. to prove, that they reſemble only 
whatever is leaſt fabulous in theſe accounts. 
That this will be found to be the caſe, we 
may reaſonably preſume, even from | what 
has been obſerved already; and if ſo, the 
reſemblance, ſo far from being an argument 
againſt thoſe books, is evidently an argu- 
ment in their favour. In order to remove 
any doubt that may remain on this head, 
it ought. to be attended to, that, in 2 
number of concurrent teſtimonies, (where 
there could have been no previous concert) 
there is a probability independent of that 
which reſults from our faith in the witneſ- 
ſes; nay, ſhould the witneſſes be of ſuch 
Pl character as to merit no faith at all. This 
probability ariſes from the concurrence itſelf, 
That ſuch a concurrence ſhould ſpring from 
chance, is as one to infinite, in other words, 
morally impoſlible.; if therefore concert be 
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excluded, there remains no other cailfi . 
che e of the fag.” 


It eis true, that upon ies this rann 
we find it full of prodigies and miracles: 
but it is alſo true, chat many of thoſe mir- 
acles are ſuch, as the ſubject it treats of 

muſt unavoidably make us expect. For a 
proof of this poſition, I need but refer * 
reader to the principles eſtabliſhed in the 
preceding ſection. No book in the world 
do we find written in a more ſimple ſtyle; 
nowhere does there appear in it, the leaſt 
affectation of ornament; yet nowhere elſe 
is the Almighty repreſented, as either act- 
ing or ſpeaking in a manner ſo becoming 
the eternal ruler of the world. Compare 
the account of the CREATION which is 
given by Moſes, with the ravings of San- 
choniatho'the 'Phenician' philoſopher, which 
he has dignified with the title of cosMo- 
GONY ; or compare it with the childiſh ex- 
travagancies 'of the Greet and the Latin 
poets, ſo juſtly likened by the author to a fick 
man's dreams * ; and then ſay, whether 
CE T2: any 


* Natural hiſtory of __ XV. 


f 
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will not Wl Ggpoſed to e in n the words 
of the prophet, What is the CHAFFP to the 
WHEAT II he account is what. we ſhould 
call, in reference to our experience, miracu- 
lous. But was it poſſible it ſhould be other- 
wile? I believe the greateſt infidel will not 
deny, that it is at leaſt as plauſible : an opi: 
nion, that the world had a beginning, as 
that it had not. If it had, can it be 1 ima 
gined by any man in his ſenſes, that. that 
Particular quality. thould be an objection to 
the wf lire, which he previouſly knows 
of + vin the original 7 of ayimal 
and vegetables, require; exertions of power, 
which, in preſervation and Propagation, 
can never be examplified, ? 15 


It will perhape be objected, That if FM 
miracles continued no longer, and extended 
no fur ther, than the neceſſity of creation re- 
quired, this re aſoning would be juſt; but 
that in fact they both continued mich 
longer, | 


F * Jer. XXIII. 28. 


longer, and extended much farther. The 
anſwer is obvious : It is impoſſible for us to 
judge, how far the neceſſity | of the caſe te- 


quired. Immediately after the creation, 


things muſt have been in a ſtate very diffe- 
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rent from that which they are in at preſent. 


How long that ſtate might” continue; we 
have not the means arg. but as, 


in human infalcy, it 4 is neceſſary that tlie 
feeble creature ſhould, for ſome time, be 


7 carried i in the nurfe' 8 arms, aid afterwards, 


by the hi elp of leading. ſeisgs⸗ be kept from 


falling, before he acquire ſtrength to walk; 
it is not Unlikely; that, in the infancy of the 
world, ſuch interpoſitions ſhould be more 
frequent and requifite, till nature attaining 
a certain maturity, thoſe laws and that'con- 
ſtitution ſhould be eſtabliſhed, which we 
now experience. It will greatly ſtrengthen 
this concluſion, to reflect, that in every Tpe- 
cies of natural productions, with which we 


are acquainted, we invariably obſerve a ſi 


milar feebleneſs in the individuals on their 
lirſt appearance, and a ſimilar gradation to- 
wards a ſtate of greater perfection and ſta- 


5 bility. 
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bility, Beſides, if we acknowledge the ne- 
ceſſity of the exertion of a power, which in 
reference only to our experience 1s called 

miraculous ; the queſtion, as is well obſer- 
ved by the judicious prelate formerly :quot- 
ed *, © whether this power ſtopped imme- 
© diately, after it had made man, or went 
on and exerted itſelf farther, is a queſtion 
of the ſame kind, as whether an ordinary 
power exerted itſelf in ſuch a particular 
© degree and manner, or not.“ It cannot 
therefore, if we think reaſonably on this 
ſubject, eee us, that ſuch a2 
book ſhould give an account of a ſtate, of 
the world; and of human nature, entirely 
different from the preſent ; of our fall 
from that ſtate; of the age of man ex- 
tended to near a thouſand years; and of 
F the deſtruction of the world oy a . 


wo 


K 


F INALLY, ik, in "ai a . 1 e 
with the excellencies I have remarked, there 
ſhould appear ſome difficulties, ſome things 
for which we are not able to account 1 for 

inſtance, 


. 'F Analogy of religion, &c. part 2. chap. 2. ſect. 2. 
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inſtance, the arbitrary choice of one people, 
as the favourites of heaven; and their de- 
* liverance from bondage by prodigies the 
© moſt aſtoniſhing imaginable; is there 
any thing more extraordinary here, than, 
in a compoſition of this nature, we might 
have previouſly expected to find? We muſt 
be immoderately conceited of our on un- 
derſtandings, if we imagine other wiſe. 
Thoſe favourites of heaven, it muſt be like- 
wiſe owned, are the countrymen of the 
writer; but of ſuch a writer, as of all hiſto- 
rians or annaliſts, ancient or modern, ſhows 
the leaſt diſpoſition to. flatter his country- 
men. Where, I pray, do we find him, 
either celebrating their virtues, or palliating 
their vices; either extolling their genius, 
or magnifying their exploits? Add to all 
theſe, that, in every thing which is not ex- 
preſsly aſcribed to the interpoſal of Heaven, 
the relation is in itſelf plauſible, the inci- 
dents are natural, the characters and man- 
ners ſuch as are admirably adapted to thoſe 
early ages of the world. In theſe particu- 
lars, there is no affectation of the marvel- 


I4 ou; 
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lous ; there are no: 5 deſcriptions of ſea and 
land monſters; no relations of wonderful 

© adventures, ſtrange men, and uncouth 
Ls. — AER 
WHEN al] theſe things are ſeriouſſy at- 
tended to, I perſuade myſelf, that no unpre- 
judiced perſon will think, that the Penta- 
teuch bears falſehobod on the face of it ag 
deſerves to be rejected without examlifla- 
tion. On the contrary, every unprejudie- 
ed perſon will find (1 ſay not, that its falſe- 
hood would be more miraculous, than all 
the miracles it relates; this is a language 
which T do not dideriens ard which on- 
ly ſerves to darken a plain queſtion; v\ but I 
ſay; he wilt find) very many and very 
ſtrong indications of authenticity and truth; 
and will conclude; that all the evidences, 
both intrinſic and extrinſic, by which it is 
ſupported, onght to be impartially can vaſ- 
ied. Abundant evidences there are of both 
kinds ; ſome hints of them have been given 
in this ſection; but to conſider them fully, 
falls 
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_Y Y. been, now [diſcuſſed ? It is briefly 
this: That the author's favourite, argument, 
o/ which be boaſts the diſcover.p,iis, Founded 


in error &, is managed, nvith ſopbiftry, f, and 


is at laſt abandoned by its ingentar, t, as fit 
only for ſhow, not. far uſe that, he is nat 
more ſucceſsful in the callateral arguments be 
employs ; particularly, that there; is na pecu- 
liar preſumption, againſt religiqus miracles, |; 
that, on the contrary, there ts a, peculiar pre- 
Jumption in their favour & that the, general 
maxim, whereb y be would, enable | us to de- 
cide betwixt oppoſite miracles, when it is 
Arißi of the Pompaus ane. {yas HO it at 
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covered to be no other than an identical pros 
poſition, which, as it conveys no knowledge, 
can be of no ſervice. to the cauſe of truth * ; 
that there is no preſumption, ariſing either 
from human nature , or from the hiſtory 
, mankind t, againſt the miracles \ ſaid to 
have been wrought in proof of Cbriſtianity; 
that the evidence of theſe is not ſubverted by 
thoſe miracles, which hiſtorians of other reli- 
gions have recorded |; that neither the Pa- 
gan d, nor the Popiſh ** miracles, on which 
he hath expatiated, will bear to be compared 
with thoſe of holy writ ; that, abſtracting 
from the evidence for \particular facts, we 
Have irrefragable evidence, that: there: have 
been miracles in former times ff'; and, laſtly, 
that his examination of the Pentaleuch is 
both partial and impes fect, and n 
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Ou moſt holy religion, ſays the au- 
thor in the concluſion of his eſſay, is 
founded on faith, not on reaſon; and it 
ie a ſure method of expoſing it, to put it to 
ſuch a trial, as it is by no means fitted to 
© endure.* If, by our moſt holy religion, we 
are to underſtand the fundamental articles 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, theſe have their 
foundation in the nature and decrees of 
God; and, as they are antecedent to our 

faith or reaſonings, they muſt be alſo inde- 
pendent of both. If they be true, our di- 
belief can never make them falſe; if they 
be falſe, the belief of all the world will 
never make them true. But as the only 
queſtion between Mr Hume and the defen- 
ders of the goſpel, is, Whether there be rea- 
fon to believe thoſe articles? by our mot 
Holy religion, he can mean only our belief of 
the Chriſtian doctrine: and concerning this 
belief we are told, that it is founded on 
faith, not on reaſon; that is, our faith is 
founded on our faith ; in other words, it 
has no foundation, it is a mere chimera, 
the creature of a diſtempered brain, 1 ſay 
SY not, 


as Concluſion. 5 | 


not, on the contrary, that our 10 2 
ligion | is founded on reaſon, becauſe this e ex- 
| J. 


preſſion, 3 in my opinion, 1s both ambiguous 
and inaccurate but 1 fa y, that we have 
ſufficient reaſon for the beher of our teli- 
gion ; or to expreſs myſelf in in the words of 
an apoſtle, that the Chriſtian, if i it Is not bis 
own fault, may be ready always . to give an 
anſwer, : to every man that  offeth bim 4 RP a- 
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80, K therefore am 1 Kom being 1970 
of 719 5 Chriſlianity, by ſubmitting it 
to the "teſt o of reaſon ; ſo far am 1 from 
judging this a trial, which 3 it 18 s by no means 
fitted to endure, that I think, on the con- 
trary, the me violent attacks that have 
been made upon the faith of Jeſus, have 
tate to affirm, oc our * oi "5h been i in- 
debted to the attemptr, though not to the! in 
tentions, of its bittereſt enemies. They 
have tried its Arength indeed, and, by try- 
ing, they have diſplayed, its firength ; ; and 
that, 1 in ſo clear a light, as we could never 

have 


7 


canli. on. : Zo! 


have hoped, without ſuch a trial, to have 
viewed it in. Let them therefore write, 
let them argue, and, When arguments fail, 
even let them DF. againſt religion, og 
much as they pleaſe: I ſhould be heaxti- 
ly ſorrow, that ever in this Iſland, the aly- — 
lum of liberty, where the ſpirit of Chih 
anity is better underſtood. (however defec- | 
tive the inhabitants ; are in 1 the obſervance of 

Chriſtian world ; I ould; 1 ben 555 
that in this iſland, ſo great a diſſervice were 
done to religion, as to check its adyerſaries, 
in any other way, than by returning a can- 
did anſwer to their objections. 1 muſt at 
the ſame time acknowledge, t that I am both 
aſhamed and grieved, when 3 obſerve'? any 
friends of religion, betray fo "great a diffi- 
dence in the goodneſs of their cauſe (for to 
this difidence alone it can be imputed) ; as 
to ſhow an inclination | for recurring to 
more foreible methods. The affaults of it in- 
| fidels, I may venture to propheſy, will 
never overturn our religion. They will 
prove not more hurtful to the Chriſtian 


ſyſtem, 


«7 "Þ 
n 1 


They ſhake it impetuouſly for a time, and 
loudly threaten its ſubverſion; whilſt, in 


| * done. 2 Upon the whole, ſays he, 
C gon, not only was at firſt attended with 


© believed by any reaſonable perſon with- 


principles of his underſtanding, and gives 


11 if it be allowed 70 compare all 
things with the greateſt, than the boiſterous 
winds are {aid to prove to the ſturdy oak. 


effect, they only ſerve to make it ſtrike its 
roots the deeper, and ſtand che ume ever 
— . bit ne © inn 


7 * L x ; ON 
4 Ne 90 
| | 6 | 


One word more with'the eſſayiſt, and ' 
* we may conclude, that the Chriſtian reli- 


© miracles, but even at this day, cannot be 
out one. Mere reaſon is inſufficient to 
convince us of its veracity; and whoever 
is moved by faith to aſſent to it;“ that is, 
whoever by his belief is induced to believe 
it, is conſcious of a continued miracle in 
his own perſon, which ſubverts all the 


him a determination to believe, what is 
© moſt contrary to cuſtom and experience.” 
An author'1 is never ſo ſure of writing unan- 
| ſwerably, 
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ſwerably, as when he writes altogether un- 
intelligibly. It is impoſſible that you ſhould 
fight your enemy before you find him; 
and if he hath ſcreened himſelf in darkneſs, 
it 18 next to impoſſible. that you ſhould find 
him. Indeed, if any meaning can be 
gathered from that ſtrange aſſemblage of 
words juſt now quoted, it ſeems to be one 
or other of theſe which follow: either, That 
there are not any in the world, who believe 
the goſpel; or, That there is no want of 

miracles in our own time. How either of 
theſe remarks, if juſt, can contribute to the | 
author's purpoſe, it will not, I ſuſpect, be 
eaſy to diſcover. If the ſecond remark be 
true, if there be no want of miracles at pre- 
ſent, ſurely experience cannot be pleaded 
againſt the belief of miracles ſaid to have 
been performed in time paſt. Again, if the 
firſt remark be true, if there be not any in 
the world who believe the goſpel, becauſe, 
as Mr Hume ſuppoſes, a miracle cannot be 
believed without a new miracle, why all this 
ado to refute opinions which nobody enter- 
tains? Certainly, to uſe his own words, 
The knights-errant, who wandered about 
* to clear the world of dragons and giants, 
* never 
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never entertained the leaſt doubt concern- 
© ing the exiſtence of theſe monſters &. 
Might I preſume faintly to copy but the 
manner of ſo jnimitable an original, as the 
author has exhibited in his concluding 
words, I ſhould alſo conclude upon the 
whole, That miracles are capable of proof 
from teſtimony, and that there is a full 
proof of this kind, for thoſe ſaid to have 
been wrought in ſupport of Chriſtianity; 
that whoever is moved, by Mr Hume's in- 
genious argument, to aſſert, that no teſti- 
mony can give ſufficient evidence of mi- 
racles, admits for reaſon, though perhaps 
unconſcious, a mere ſubtilty, which ſub- 
verts the evidence of teſtimony, of hiſtory, 
and even of experience itſelf, giving him a 
determination to deny, what the common 
ſenſe of mankind, founded in the primary 
principles of the underſtanding, would lead 
him to believe. 


See the firſt cn of Eſſay 12. of the acade- 
mical or ſ ceptical n 8 
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God hath not given us the ſpirit of fear ; 
but of power, and of love, and of a found 


mind. 


HERE are two ways in which we 

may be profitably employed, in con- 
ſidering at large the religious inſtitution of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Our inquiries may 
be directed either to the proofs by which 
it is ſupported, or to the ſpirit which it 


breathes. In the former, by the diſcovery 
of the truth of our religion, it is rendered 
the object of our faith; in the latter, by the 


contemplation of its' beauty, it becomes 
more immediately the object of our love. 
5 | \ | 


I fay, more immediately; becauſe; though 
this is the direct, it is not the only conſe- 
quence of ſuch a contemplation. As Chriſ- 

3 tliaanity 
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tianity claims to be of heavenly extraction, 
it is reaſonable to expect that it ſhould 
bear ſome reſemblance to the original from 
which it ſprings. The lineaments of good- 
neſs and wiſdom, of majeſty and grace, 
may be juſtly looked for in the offspring 
of the Father in heaven, who 1s unerringly 
wiſe, and infinitely good, the ſource and 
the ſtandard of all excellence: And if theſe 
lineaments be diſcovered, they are no in- 
conſiderable evidence of the juſtice of the 
claim. Between the child and the parent, 
there will ſometimes be found ſo ſtriking a 
likeneſs, as will be ſufficient to convey to a 
diſcerning ſpectator, a ſtronger conviction 
of the relation ſubſiſting between them, 
than could be effected by any other kind 
of proof. Whatever therefore tends to ex- 
hibit our religion as amiable, is, in fact, an 
intrinſic evidence of its truth; and conſe- 
quently tends as really, though not ſo di- 
rectly, to render it credible, as arguments 
deduced from prophecy or miracles. Add 
to this, that the attacks of infidels are as 
often levelled againſt the internal character, 

as 


F 
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as againſt the external evidence of revela- 


tion. The vindication of the firſt is there- 


fore as neceſſary for ſubverting the cauſe of 
inſidelity, as the illuſtration of the ſecond. 


Beſides, it is not barely by being believ- 
ed, (though that is a moſt important point), 
that religion produces its effect on the mind. 
The devils believe, aud tremble *. Their 
faith, ſo far from conducing to their hap- 
pineſs, becomes an inftrument of their mi- 
ſery. They hate the doctrine which they 


cannot avoid believing. We muſt poſſeſs 


the love as well as the belief of the truth, 


if we would be ſaved by it T. For this rea- 


lon it is aſſigned as the grand criterion of 
that faith which is available in God's ac- 


count, that it is a faith which worketh by 


love f. Every other criterion is but the re- 


ſult of this. It is ſolely in conſequence of 
this that it ſanctifieth $, purifying the 
heart], and giving the mind a victory over 


the world J. 


* James, ii. 19. + 2 Theff. ii. ro. f Gal. v. 6. 
John, xvii. 17. 19. || Acts, xv. 9. J 1 John, v. 4. 
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It TY merits. our attention, that ſhow 
lobes is wanting, it cannot be expected that 
belief ſhould be durable. Religion is an 
object that can ſcarcely be viewed by any 
human creature with indifference. If it 
fail to kindle affection in the ſoul, it will 
not fail to awaken dread, which common- 
ly aſſociates with averſion. Now it is the 
general bent of our nature to diſbelieve 
what we diſlike. How eaſy is the taſk of 
the declaimer or the witling, when he is 
employed in decrying or ridiculing tenets 
which his hearers wiſh to be falſe? The 
Apoſtle Paul acquaiats us, that the lying 
wonders, and other deceitful arts to be 
practiſed by the man of ſin in ſeducing the 
diſciples of Chriſt, would prove ſucceſsful 
only among thoſe who harbour not wellen 
of the truth + Par II 


If above the 5 of Jeſunco on fag 
an examination of its ſpirit a8 we now pro- 
poſe, ſhall appear to be altogether lovely, 
we have ground to hope, that, with the 

bleſſing 


» 4 Thefl, ii. 10. 
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bleſſing of God, our faith itſelf will be 
ſtrengthened, our love, that animating prin- 
ciple of obedience *, without which faith is 
unprofitable and dead f, will be inflamed, 
and our an more —— ſe= 
ca 1 „ 100 2 

Nor will It, . 1 hope; 1 be FEARS 170 any 
that the ſubject is unſuitable, either to the 


occaſion or to the audience. It would be 


difficult to imagine an occaſion, on which 
the ſpirit of the goſpel would be an impro- 
per topic for a ſermon't And as to the au- 
dience, I have too high a reſpect for my 
fathers and brethren preſent, not to be per- 
ſuaded that they are as deeply ſenſible as I 
myſelf am, that we all ſtand in need of 
the ſame means and aſſiſtanees, for produe- 


ing, advancing, and ſecuring, ''our faith, 
love, and perſeverance, that even the mean- 


eſt of our hearers ſtand in need of. And 
if the ſame helps are equally neceſſary to 
us on our own account, they are of more 
importance on the account of others. To 

U4 | us 


” Rom. Xili. 10. + Jam. 11. 14. 17. ; 
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us the miniſtry of reconciliation is intruſt- - 
ed*: As Chriſlian paſtors we are honoured 
to be the ordinary inftruments of convey- 
ing the knowledge and the temper of reli- 
gion to the people. That we may reflect 
light on others, we muſt ourſelves be pre- 
vioully enlightened; that we may be fitted 
for infuſing into the hearts of our hearers 
the ſpirit of the goſpel, we need firſt to ex- 
perience its influence on our own. In 
order then to prove ſucceſsful helpers of 
the faith and joy of our fellow Chriſtians, 
as by our office we are bound to be F, one 
uſcful expedient doubtleſs is, to prove faith- 
ful aſſiſtants and monitors to one another. 
The ſketch that 1 propoſe: to give, conſi- 
dering the dignity of the ſubject, muſt, I 
know, have many imperfections. But I 
will not injure my Reverend auditors by 
an apology; or once ſuppoſe, that what [I 
have to offer on ſuch a ſubje& will not be 
heard with patience, and wee win 
candour. 5 1 15 
THE 


* 2 Cor, v. 18. 19. + Rom. x. 17.; 2 Cor. i. 24. 


TRE words of Paul to Timothy, now 
read in your hearing, ſhall ſerve as the 
foundation a of ; this [ diſcourſe: Go | hat 5 AO 5 
given us the ſpirit of freer; but of power, and 
of love, and of a found mind. On this ſub- 
je& I propoſe, my brethern, with the af- 
ſiſtance of Heaven, , To premiſe a few 
things for aſcertaining) the import of the 

expreſſions uſed by the Apoltle ;—/econdly, 
To inquire into the ſpirit of falſe religion, 
as here denominated the Jprrit of: fear, and 
as ſtandin g in oppoſition to the character 
given of the true;—thirdly, To inquire in- 
to the ſpirit of true religion, here ſtyled 
the ſpirit gf power, and of love, and of 4 | 
found mind ; ſhowing, as I proceed, that 
with the greateſt juſtice this character is 
aſcribed to the religion of Chriſt; and to 
conclude with ſome reflections. 


J. "A 2 cies) I premiſe a few 
things in order to aſcertain the meaning 
of the Apoſtle's words, particularly of the 
term. ſpirit, as uſed in my text. 


Is 
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Is it neceſſary to obſerve, that by the 
ſpirits often meant in the New Teſtament 
the Holy Ghoſt, the third of the ſacred 
Three in whoſe name we are by baptiſm 
initiated into the Chriftian communion; 
and that when any of the diſciples of Jeſus 
are ſaid in Scripture to receive the Spirit, it 
is always meant, that by the operation of 
that divine perſon on their minds, they ob- 
tain either the more ordinary graces of 

faith, hope, and charity, which are eſſen- 
tial to the Chriſtian life; or the more ex- 
traordinary, the power of working miracles; 
of prophecy, of ſpeaking ſtrange languages, 
and other ſuchlike? Theſe gifts the wiſe 
dom of God thought fit to beſtow in the 
early times of Chriſtianity, that by means 
of ſuch inconteſtable evidences of its divini- 
ty, its doctrine might be more quickly pro- 
pagated in the world. But as they were 

intended ſolely for anſwering a particular 
and temporary purpoſe, they were but eir- 
cumſtantial and temporary. When once 
the end was effected, there was no further 

occaſion for the means. Accordingly they 
| have 
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have long ſince ceaſed in the church of 
Chriſt. Whereas the firſt mentioned, though 
more common in the diſpenſation, yet be- 
ing of the eſſence of his religion, and there- 
fore more excellent in their nature, muſt 
continue hn, he has aller on the 
| earth. 13 on % 01 rotor 


OTH T3GO- SE) ð 
Some: have, thought, that by the words 
of my text the Apoſtle. intended to ſignify 
the ſpiritu al gifts laſt enumerated, the ex- 
traordinary and miraculous; and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the word power is 
often employed in Scripture to denote, by 
way of eminence, the power of working 
miracles. But that this is not the meaning 
of the term in the paſſage before us, will 
appear from the following conſiderations. 
Firſt, The original word in this verſe render- 
ed power, is alſo often uſed by this Apoſtle 
to lignify the virtues of ſelf-government *. 
Secondly, Power is here coupled with love, 
and, with a ſound mind ; two qualities 
which are never ranked among the mira- 
ach N HH Re 2 culous 
1 Cor. iv. 19.3 Eph. iii. 16.3 Col. i. 11. 
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culous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. Thirdly, 
The ſpirit of power ſtands here in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſpirit of fear, which manifeſtly 
denotes an habitual diſpoſition or temper 
of ſoul. From all theſe it is abundantly. 
evident, that, in this place, the inſpired 
penman intended, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, to delineate the- principal features of 
the Chriſtian character. Accordingly. the 
word {þirit may very reaſonably be under- 
ſtood to denote a prevailing diſpoſition of 
ſoul. This diſpoſition he exhibits to us as 
the badge of our religious profeſſion, as the 
gift of God through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; 
God hath not given us, us the believers in 
Jeſus, diſtinguiſhed alike by this faith from 
Jews and Gentiles, the ſpirit of fear; but 
he has given us the ſpirit of power, and 4 
lauer, and of a Sound mind. 


The ſame term is See N in the lan- 
guage of holy writ, and even in common 
language, employed to denote both cauſe 
and effect. Thus the luminary itſelf, and 
the rays iſſuing from it, we indiſcriminate- 


ly 


ly denominate light: And that in Scriptures 
idiom the word /þ:ri often ſignifies an ha- 
bitual frame or temper is undeniable. In 
this way it behoves us to underſtand theſe 
phraſes, he Spirit of” mechneſs, the ſpirit of 
umber, the ſpirit: of jealouſy,” and many 

others, which frequently occur in ſacred 

writ. We are therefore to conceive the 

| Apoſtle as exhibiting here the outline of 
the Chriſtian character, as deſeribing in 
brief that temper of ſoul which the religion 
of Jeſus is ſo admirably fitted to inſpire in- 
to thoſe 'who' by faith receive it. This 
temper, this internal ſignature of genuine 

Chriftianity, I ſhall in the ſequel, for dif- 
tintion's ſake, denominate 4e 0 ſprrit of 15 
goſpel. It is the ſame which, in the New 
Teſtament, is ſometimes called e ſpirit m 
Chrift, and ſometimes zhe Spirit of MR" 
Or oO” 

Need I add, that 50 ſuch | lpia are 
not meant either the doctrines of our reli- 
gion, or its moral Feen conſidered ſe- 

verally, 


*S 


* Rom. viii. 9. 15. Gak ws ©. 
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verally, its promiſes or its threatenings, iti 
poſitive inſtitutions, or the examples of 


virtue which it holds up to our imitatiön; 


but that temper of mind which is the reſult 
of theſe; that character which all the bran- 
ches of Chriſtianity, each in the way ſuit⸗ 


ed to its particular nature, conſpire to pro- 
duce in the ſoul of the believer, or, Which 


is the ſame thing, in that perſon on whom 
this ee has its ee influence. {1989 


2 
3 a . 1 1 . 
4 þ *-\5 2 ; * 1 17 ## 2 * 19 Pr 'J; 1. 


S800 much for aſcertaining the import of of 
| e words. | TY 84 841 2: 


I. I I proceed, as I propoſed in the /econd4 
Li To inquire into the ſpirit of falſe 
religion, as here characterized 4 hhirit of 


fear, and as ſtanding in e to the 


character _ of the true. 


It hath been long a common artifice of 


atheiſtical and infidel authors, induſtrioully 


to confound, in their writings, the words 
religion and ſuperſtition, as if they were ſy- 


— 


nonymous. A few indeed of late, more 


refined 
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refined in their notions on this ſubject than 
their predeceſſors, obſerving, that into the 


character of religioniſts of different deno- 


minations, there entered very different, nay 


contrary principles, have nicely diſtinguiſh- 


ed between theſe two kinds of falſe reli- 


gion, ſuperſtition and i enthuſiuſmm; which, : 


though in ſome reſpects oppoſite in their 
nature and tendency, agree in this, that 
each lays claim to the appellation of reli- 
gion. Hence thoſe writers have taken oc- 
caſion to conſider every thing that comes 
under this name, as a particular mode of 
one. or other, or a certain combination of 
both. 1 

That there is a foundation in nature for 
the diſtinction which has been made be- 
tween theſe extremes, is not to be denied; 


but that religion, properly ſo called, though 


it has been often, through the ignorance 


and corruption of men, blended with theſe, 


is in its nature totally diſtin&t from both, 
and participates of neither, 1 3 in _— 


ſequel fully to evince. 
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For this purpoſe I am previouſly to cons 
fider the ſpirit of falſe religion. Its charac. 
ter may be learnt from my text, both from 


what is directly aſeribed to it, and from 


what is inſinuated concerning it. Firh, 
The apoſtle here aſcribes to It, that it enfee- 
bles and intimidates the foul.. When. Paul 
expreſſed himſelf in this manner, God hath 


not given us the ſpirit of fear, but of fower, 


17 of love, and of a ſound mind, it is manifeſt, 2 
that he meant to mark the difference, i in re- 
ſpect of its influence on the temper, to be 
found in that ſublime doctrine which he 
taught, as well from every poſſible ſpecies 
of talſe religion, as from the Judaiſm, that 


then obtained amongſt his country men, : and 


from the various forms of polytheiſm that 
prevailed | in the reſt of the world, | 
Terror then or unaccountahle 400 u un- 
bounded fear, is one of the commoneſt, 
and at the tame time one of the uglieſt fea- 
tures in falſe religion, If [ might be in- 
duiged a little in criticiſing on the Apoſtle's 
expreſſion, 1 would remark, that the origi- 
nal, 


— 
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nal, word, which in my text is rendered 
fear, occurs no where elſe in the New Teſta- 
ment *. It does not ſignify ſimply the 
paſſion” 6 f fear, or any Particular exertion 
of that paſſion; but 1 it is one of thoſe terms 
that are always employed in a bad ſenſe, 
and ſerve to denote. ſomething | vicious in 
the mental habit, which, uncontrouled by 


an evlightened | conſcience, foſters paſſion 
into > diſeaſe. i 


4% 1 
3 


x 
13 1. 
> * 
14 # 


* —* . 


There | is 4 1 fear that] is ö OAT 87 pro- | 
per ; there is a fear that is unreaſonable and 
weak. None ef the appetites or affections 
belonging to human nature are evil in 
themſelves. A little reflection will ſatisfy 
the attentive inquirer, that they. are all ad- 
mirably calculated to promote the welfare, 
both of the individual, and of the ſpecies. 
But then it was the purpoſe of Heaven, we 
even read it in our frame, that all the 1 in- 


ferior | PR of the ſoul ſhould be inform- 
Vor. I. N X FEE AC ron Big: ed 


* The ward. is 1 Its conjugates, Ne, and 
deuhν,, Occur ſometimes in the New Teſtament; but 
always in a pad ſenſe, * 
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ed by reaſon, and controuled by conſci-/ 
ence. The evil then only takes place, when 
the paſſion; cmancipating itſelf, and diſdain- 
ing all reſtraint and controul, is directed 
towards an improper object, or cheriſhed 
in an undue degree. It is this which is in 
Seripture aptly ſtyled, inordinate aſfeckion. 
The paſſion of fear was implanted in our 
mind to rouſe us on the approach of dan- 
ger. The intention evidently was that, 
vrhen to avoid danger is both poſſible and 
lawful, we may be ſtimulated timely to 
avoid it; and, when otherwiſe, that we 
may be ſuitably prepared to encounter it. 
It is not in the want of fear, or a lively 
ſenſe of danger, that true fortitude conſiſts. 
On the contrary, were we deſtitute of the 
paſſion, we ſhould be incapable of the vir- 
tue. No perſon would call it courage, in 
an infant, or a blind man, to move with 
unconcern on the ſummit of a precipice. 
Their unconcern would ariſe, not from 
ſtrength of mind, or any poſitive quality, 
but from a defect, ignorance and blindneſs. 
It is not therefore in the extinction of fear 
that magnanimity confiſts. That man is, 
in 
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in the beſt ſenſe of the word, magnani- 
mous, in whom fear habitually waits the 
information of reaſon, and e to the 
cen e of du. 


Nor al te be excluded altogether 
from the preciacts of religion. If the ſu- 
preme Lord of the univerſe ought. to be 
_ conſidered as a lawgiver, there mutt be 
danger in violating his laws. To affirm 


that there is none, and that the obſervance 
and the tranſgreſſion are alike in their con- 
ſequences, is to annihilate the very notion of 
a law. It is giving and refuſing to God 
the character of lawgiver with the ſame 
breath. A ſoul then conſcious of the vio- 
lation, and yet not ſuſceptible of the paſſion, 
would as manifeſtly labour under a defect, 
as the blind man or infant in the caſe ſup- 
poſed. Gne of the greateſt motives to re- 
formation and future vigilance would in 


ſuch a character be totally wanting. If a 


reverence for the laws of our country, and 


when one is tempted to tranſgreſs, a fear of 


incurring their ſanction, be qualities eſſen- 
N 577 tial 
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dal i in a good citizen, a reverence for the 
laws of our nature, and an awe of his ſen- 
tence who is the righteous judge of the 


world, are no leſs eſſential in a good man, 


The fear of God then, thus underſtood and 
qualified, is not only irreproachable, but 
even incumbent on creatures ſo conſtituted 
and ſo ſituated as we are, conſcious of ſin 


and frailty, and daily expoſed to tempta- 


tion. It is with reaſon therefore that it is 
10 often inculcated j in ſacred writ. 


1 


1 is true, we are babe informed, that 


Perfect love cafteth out fear®. But it ought 


to be remembered, that perfect love alſo 
caſteth out fin. Fer love, we are told, is 


the fu felling. of the law Þ ; and the whole 


ö 


of the divine commandments are ſummed 
up by our Saviour in the love of God, and 
the love of our neighbour F. For this rea- 
ſon, fear, which implies an apprehenſion 
of danger, can never be incumbent on thoſe 


who, like e the holy angels, | are in abſolute 
- ſecurity 


on, iv. 18. +: Rom. ili. 10. | 


— 


F, Þ nb 


ſecurity», Hence we diſcover what is the 


great foundation of religious fear in a ra- 
tional being ſuch as man. It is the conſci- 
oufneſs of guilt, or moral evil, by violating 
the law of his nature, which is the law of 
| God. And the reaſon that this fear is in- 
joined on men as a duty is, that it may 
ſerve the upright as a guard to their integri- 
ty, and the corrupt as a monitor to repen- 
tance. As from the former obſervation we 
diſcover the grounds of pious fear, from 
that now made we perceive its uſe and in- 


fluence ; and, by means of both, we are 


enabled to diſtinguiſh it from all ſuperſti- 
tious terrors whatſoever, and conſequently 
from that ſpirit of timidity, which, by the 
the Apoſtle” s account, is ſo far ot? being 
the ſpirit of the goſpel, that i 18 a a pertect 
contraſt to it. 


The panics of ſuperſtition often ariſe 
unaccountably, at leaſt from no adequate 
cauſe; and always tend to what is infignt- 
icant, if not pernicious. The cauſe is 
often inadequate. An eclipſe of the ſun, 
8 75 2 br 
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or an uncommon appearance in the ſky, 


has ſtruck whole nations with amazement 
and terror. From the like blind apprehen- 
ſions have ſprung the abſurd doctrine of 


omens, and the illuſive arts, now juſtly ex- 


ploded, of augury, aſtrology, and divination, 
Even when there is a real cauſe of fear, 
the effect often (if ary thing on ſo ſerious a 
fubje& ought to excite laughter) we ſhould 
call ridiculous, A late author obſerves, 


That when the old Romans were attack- 


* ed with a peſtilence, they never afcribed 
* their ſufferings to their vices, or dreamed 
© of repentance and amendment. They 
never thought that they were the general 
y robbers of the world, whoſe' ambition and 
fi avarice made deſolate the earth, and re- 


F duced opulent nations to want and beg- 
* gary. They only created a dictator in 


order to drive a nail into a door, and by 
that means they thought that they had 
f ſufficiently appeaſed their incenſed deity “. 


This is in the true genius of ſuperſtition. 


The fears of the People are alarmed by a 
general 


*N atural Hiſtory of Religion. XIV. 
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general calamity. At once ignorant, timid, 
and credulous, they will admit any thing as 
the cauſe of their ſuffering, and will recur 
to any thing as an expedient. for relieving 
them, which the knavery or the folly of 
thoſe who have their confidence ſhall ſug- 
geſt. It is ſo far lucky when nothing more 
hurtful is ſuggeſted, than the driving of a 
nail into a door. Sometimes this ignoble 
principle leads the infatuated worſhippers 
to ſeek to propitiate their divinity by exer- 
ciſing cruelty on themſelves. Thus it was 
the manner of Baal's prophets to cut them- 
ſelves with knives and lancets . Some- | 
times, which is worſe, it leads them to ex- 
erciſe cruelty on others. From this bane- 
ful origin have ariſen the moſt ſhocking 
and bloody tragedies that ever diſgraced the 
annals of mankind. What crimes hath not 
ſuperſtition ſandtiſied in the eyes of her 
blinded votarics ! Hence human ſacrifices 
and holy wars. Hence perfidies and maſ- 
ſacres. Hence private aſſaſſinations and 


public perſecutions. | . 
rp 85 
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It muſt ws coufeſſed, that it has not been 
amongſt idolatrous nations only that this 
ſpirit has been found. We learn, from the 
complaints of the prophets; that it had great 
influence on the minds even of the choſen 
people; They had but too ſtrong a propenſity 
to imagine, that for the moſt atrocious 
crimes they could atone, by numerous and 15 

coſtly victims. Nor did: they immolate 
theſe, agreeably,/to the intention of their 
law, as ſymbolical expreſſions of gratitude 

or of penitence, and as engagements to re- 
formation; but as A proper equivalent for 
benefits received, and ſatisfaction for ſins 
committed, and conſequently as a full diſ- 
charge of all the debts they owed to divine 
juſtice. For this reaſon the prophet Aſaph 
introduces Jchovah expoſtulating with them 
on the groſſneſs and abſurdity of their fſen- 
timents. They acted preciſely as though 
they could enrich with their gifts the Lord 
of the univerſe or ſupply a want in him 
who being all- ſufficient ſtands in need of 
nothing. I were hungry, faith God, 
1 would not tell thee 3 ; for the world i 15 nine, 
and | 
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and the fulneſs "thereof. Will I eat the Held 
of bulls; or drink the blood. , oats * He 
acquaints them, on the contrary, that as 
long as they continued inſenſible and impe- 
nitent, the very oblations they offered, ſer- 


ved but to aggravate their guilt. 70 be 
wicked God Jah, "What haſt thou to do' o 


declare my. \flatutes; or that thou ſhoulaſt tube 
my covenant in'thy mouth f? In the ſame 


ſpirit the prophet Iſaiah aſſures the people, 


that it is in vain they reeur to burnt- offerings, 
and the other ſolemnities of their worſhip, 
whillt avarice, injuſtice, oppreſſion, inhu- 
manity, continued to prevail among them. 


To what purpoſe is the multitude of 'your ſa- 


criſices unto me? faith the Lordi—Who bath 
required ibis ut hour band to tread ny 
caurts? Bring no more vain oblations T. TO 
ſhow, after all, that the prophet” did not 
mean to drive them to deſpondency, but to 
call them to- ane he concludes, Put 
"_ the evil 1 Genen —_ ceafe to do 


| 


Rani at bi [3 Feit evil, 


* Pfal. 1. 12. 13. | : P i + Pal. I. 16. 
Laiah, i. 11. 12. 13. | 
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evil, u to do well, 4 the oppreſſed, 
Jude the en eſs, plead for Foc: widow . 


I ſhall. IRONS have ak to hs 
ſerve, that many who have been more high- 
ly. favoured than even Iſrael was, and more 
fully enlightened by the celeſtial beams of 

divine truth, have not eſcaped incurring the 
ſame imputation. But alas! my brethren, 

it is A juſt, though melancholy | reflection, 
that it is not in the conduct or the dogmaes 
of thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtian; or, 
to adopt our Saviour's phraſe, who ſay to 
him, Lord, Lord F, that we are to look for 
the ſpirit of the goſpel : but it is in what 
we learn from this ſacred volume; it is in 

the lives of Chriſt and his apoſtles; it is in 
the doctrine they taught, the maxims they 

inculcated, the motives they urged, the in- 
8 n eſtabliſhed, 
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* there are two principal characteriſtics 
of the dread infuſed by ſuperſtition, that 
. clearly 
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dearly diflinguiſh it from that reverential 


fear which true religion demands of us. 
The firſt is in the cauſe; ignorance, or ra- 
ther miſapprebenfions, of God, and a per- 
verſion of the ſenſe of right and wrong: 
the ſecond is in the effect; ſomething fri- 
volous at beſt, often flagitious. In either 
caſe, even in that which to a ſuperficial 
view may appear quite harmleſs, che ten- 
dency is plainly to full the conſcience, and 


give ſecurity in ſin. The ſpirit of ſuper- 


ſtition is in Scripture very properly termed 
a ſpirit ef bondage. Through this me- 
dium the divine being appears to the wor- 
ſhippers as a eapricious and tyrannical maſ- 
ter to his wretched flaves. They will not ſay 
ſo; perhaps they will not believe that they 
think ſo: But their latent ſentiments belie 
their profeſſions, and evince, that when 
they uſe a different language, they but flat- 
ter him with their tongue. If it is true of 


the love which animates the perfect, that 
it exeludes fear, it is equally true of the 


fear which awes the ſuperſtitious, that it 
excludes 


* Rom. vili. 15. 
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excludes love. For this reaſon it has 
been juſtly obſerved of ſuperſtition, that 
whatever be the outward appearance it aſ. 
ſumes, there is always more or leſs oh, 45 
moni you at bottom. 1 | 


Mt oppolite in both reſpects, 
in cauſe and effect, is the fear of the reli- 
gious. It is founded in a veneration of 
the perfections and moral government of 
God, and in a ſenſe of human frailty and 
depravity. Its tendency is, to produce vi- 
gilance for the preſervation and improve- 
ment of whatever is praiſe-worthy in the 
character, and for the reformation of what- 
ever is amiſs. That the ſuperſtitious ſhould 
be miſled by the ſame errors and grolinels 
of imagination in fixing on the remedy, 
that they were [miſled by in accounting for 
the cauſe of the horrors raiſed in their minds, 
is by no-means to be wondered at: but that 
any perſon of diſcernment ſhould nor per- 
ceive, or any perſon of impartiality ſhould 
not acknowledge, the difference in this re- 
ſpect between the ſpirit of religion, and 

the 


the ſpirit of ſuperſtition; is indeed wonder- 
ful. An atheiſt who admits the diſtinction 


between moral good and ill, (and this he 
may admit, as well as the diſtinction be- 


tween beauty and deformity). muſt be ſen- 
ſible of the difference now pointed out: 
he muſt be ſenſible, that the aſpect of the 
demon ſuperſtition is not more malignant, 
than that of the cherub ae is Ga 
Yo to 1 
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But it is not 67 this horrid feature only 
that falſe religion is diſtinguiſhed from the 
true. The) Apoſtle; by comraſting)it! with 


the ſpirit of power, and of love, and of 
ſound mind, ſuggeſts to us, that in the 


counterfeit there is always weakneſs, in con- 
junction often with malevolence, and ſome- 
times even with a e of inſanity. | 
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that the terrors of ſuperſtition imply weak- 
neſs or imbecillity of mind; as they ariſe 
from ignorance of God, and of one's ſelf, 
à vitiated underſtanding, frequently accom- 
panied 
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panied with a perverted conſeience. But 
the ſame cauſe produces different effects on 
the temper, as it happens to be differently 
allied. In the apprehenfive'and timorous, 
the effe& is Supenſtition; in the arrogant 
and daring, it is Enthufraſm. Iynorance is 
the mother of both by different fathers. 
The fecond ſhe had by Prgſumption; the 
firſt by Fear. Hence that wonderful mix- 
ture of contrariety and reſemblance in the 
characters of the children. There have 
been times, and thete : are places, in which 
ſome of the prieſthood have maintained, 
that ignorance is the mother of devotion. 
Have not ſuch unwarily betrayed by this 
adage, to what family their devotion be- 
longs? Can it be related to that religion 
vrherein the knowledge of God is of more 
account than burnt-offerings * ? We muſt 
own indeed, that its affinity to that worſhip 
which Pagan Athens anciently paid to the 
unknown God ID cannot Wann be dif 
9:46 


* Hol. vi. 6. + Adds, xvii. 23. 
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Further, it was remarked, that a degree 
of malevolence often enters into the com- 
poſition of falſe religion. It is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the temper of the adorers will 
take a tincture from the character they aſ- 


cribe to the divinity they adore. The 


more powerful and the more perfect in 
other reſpects he is conceived to be, the 
greater is the influence which the moral 
diſpoſitions they attribute to him will have 
upon their own. Nor are we to judge of 
thoſe diſpoſitions by the terms in which 


the devotees ſpeak of their deity, but by 
the actions and conduct which they impute 


to him, and by the ſentiments wherewith 
they themſelves are affected. As it has 


been obſerved of falſe religion, that it is 


founded on injurious apprehenſions of the 
divine nature; ſo in ſuperſtition, particu- 
larly where the terrible predominates, theſe 
muſt imply a conſiderable ſhare of malig- 
nity. And it merits our attention, that, in 
this reſpe&, the errors of thoſe who main- 
| tain the unity of the godhead, are more 


lytheiſts, 


pernicious than even the abſurdities of po- 
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We in that they wo a greater influ. 
ence on the temper of the votaries. - With 
the latter, the character of the gods, like 
human characters, fre avowedly a mixture 
of good qualities and of bad; with the for- 
mer, the deity, in whatever colours they 
actually paint him, muſt ſtill be celebrated 
as the pattern of excellence. Tonſequent- 
ly, to be ſimilarly affected with him, to 
hate thoſe whom they ſuppoſe his enemies, 
and whom he hates, will be regarded by 
the worſhippers even as a duty; and a du- 
ty ſo much the more meritorious, the 
ſtronger their obligations are, on other ac- 
counts, to love them. And from hating 
to exterminating, when that is practicable, 
the tranſition, as fatal experience has 
ſhown, is not giffoult. 


But however different in ſome. reſpects 
the character of the enthuſiaſt is ſuppoſed 
to be, there will be. found, on examination, 
a ſtronger likeneſs in this very article than 
could at firſt be imagined. Nothing indeed 
ean be more oppoſite than hope and fear, 

preſumption 


4, 8 1. | 
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| preſumption and timidity; yet nothing can 


be more like than ſome of the conſequences 
of theſe upon ſociety. The fanatic conſi- 
ders himſelf as Heaven's favourite; and 
believes this to be either lis peculiar pre- 


᷑rogative, br, atleaſt; a privilege he enjoys 


in common with a few. Hence a contempt 


of the far gteater part of his ſpecies: And 
roſe of this ſtamp are ever ready to 


as tho 
canonize their on wildeſt reverics as di- 
vine illuminations, and to conſider their 
own deciſions as the oracles of God; on 
finding that they arè not implicitly receiv- 
ed as ſuch by others, their pride inſtantly 


takes the alarm. And what ſhall ſerve to 
reſtrain its fury, when conſcience and re- 


| ligion, the natural checks of paſſion, are 


corrupted and ſilenced ? nay, whith is 


worſe, when falſe religion, and a miſin- 
formed conſcienee, are made to declare in 


its favour? Oppoſition then is branded 
with the name of impiety, and contra die- 


tion with that of blaſphemy. 2 Their own 


revenge, on the contrary, they dignify 
with the title of zeal; and malice againſt 


Vo. I. k the 
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the perſon of an 8 they call love 
to his foul. 15 


As to the laſt criterion mentioned, which 


ſtands oppoſed to a ſound mind, it but too 
manifeſtly reſults, both in the ſuperſtitious 


and in the enthuſiaſtic, from the other cri- | 


teria already mentioned. By both are the 
dictates of common ſenſe and the admoni- 
tions of conſcience alike vilified and ne- 
glected. Theſe, as merely human, and 
therefore fallacious guides, are ſuperſeded, 
in the one, by the moſt frivolous obſervan- 


ces, which an authority that he calls ve- 


nerable, or immemorial cuſtom; hath im- 
poſed; and in the other, by the extrava- 


gancies of a heated brain. The ſymptoms 


of diſtemper are indeed different in the two 
characters. The ſuperſtitious perſon more 
reſembles the idiot, and the enthuſiaſt the 
madman. But as it will be allowed, that 
| idiocy and madneſs are more nearly related 
to each other than either is to a ſound 
mind; ſo the two ſpecies of falſe religion 
mentioned (however much they may be 

regarded 


* 
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regarded as extremes) are more nearly con- 
nected with one another, than either is 
with that religion which alone merits the 
denomination of the true. 4: 2.8 


What has been advanced with regard 
to ſuperſtition, will be readily admitted by 
all who are ever ſo little acquainted with 
the hiſtory of the world. As to what has 
been ſaid of enthuſtaſm, it may appear 
more doubtful. Its moſt extravagant flights 
are much rarer; and though its fervours 
are more vichent Chile they laſt, they are 


extremely tranſient; and unleſs perſecution 


miniſter fuel, they ſubſide of themſelves, 
and die away. Let the effects of its rage 
have been too frequent not to vouch the 
truth of what has been affirmed. On the 
other hand, nothirig is more inveterate than 
ſuperſtition. It inſinuates itſelf ſilently and 
flowly; but is cruelly tenacious of its hold; 
and conſequently by tar the more — 
ous of the e 3 ante 4307 Re DS 


1 l only add, that it is nct every miſo | 


1 2 Lake, 
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take, even in regard to the divine nature, 
which can with propriety be denominated 


either ſuperſtitions or fanatical ; though 


every miſtake on this ſubject is doubtleſs 
of dangerous tendency in religion. But 
| thoſe errors only can be ſo denominated, 
which affect the moral attributes and go 
verament of God, which confound the na- 
tural diſtinctions of right and wrong, which 
inſpire confidence where there is no ground 
of hope, or terror where there 1 is no cauſe 
of fear. 


So: much for an outline of the character 
of both ſorts. of falſe religions NIE 
and enthuſiaſm. 
III. I come now, in the third place, to 
inquire into the character of true religion, 
which is delineated in my text as a ſpirit 
of power, of love, and of a ſound mind: 
Of power, implying ſelf- command, or the 
due government both of paſſion and appe- 
tite; of love to God and man, which is he 

——_— end 
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end of the commandment*, and the bond of © 
perfeneſs T. Each of theſe I once propoſ- a 
ed to conſider ſeverally, explaining their 
nature, clearing them from the miſrepre- 
ſentations which falſe gloſſes have introduc- 
ed, and ſhowing in what manner the reli- 
gion of Jeſus illuſtrates and enforces them. 

I had even proceeded ſome way on this 
plan: But ſenſible at laſt that it was im- 
poſſible to comprehend the whole in one 
diſcourſe; I determined to deſiſt, and to 
ſatisfy myſelf with the diſcuffion of the 
third particular in the character, à found 
mind, There is one reaſon at leaſt for 
entering more minutely into this part of 
the ſubject, that it has been leſs attended 
to, and that this inattention has been the 
fource even of thoſe evils which have at- - 
fected the other ok of the character. 


A found mind is here 83 to a fran- 
tic or diſordered imagination, wherein the 
light of reaſon is obſcured, if not extin- 
guiſhed, by the terrors of ſuperſtition, or 

an the 


x 1 Tim. i. 5. J Col. ju. 14. 
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the arrogance of fanaticiſm. Nor is there 
any lineament whereby True Religion may 
be more perfectly diſtinguiſhed from every 
pretender which falſely aſſumes her name, 
than this good ſenſe, or ſoundneſs of mind, 
that gives the finiſhing to her character. 


In what regards the moral maxims of 
the goſpel, and the diſpoſition which they 
are fitted to inſpire, objectors have not 
found much matter of wrangling. Their 
conſonance to the ſoundeſt dictates of the 
- underſtanding, and the cleareſt intimations 
of conſcience, is generally admitted. But 
it will be aſked, Can this conformity to 

reaſon be affirmed alſo with regard to the 
| ſpeculative truths with which our religion 
brings us acquainted. ? ? Will the bright doc- 
trines of revelation be found to have any 
coincidence with the diſcoveries we can 
make by the wwilgbt of our natural facul- 


ties! ? 


Before we can anſwer theſe queſtions 
intelligibly, it will be neceſſary to premiſe | 
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a few things which may contribute to 
throw light on the ſubje&, and which are 
but too little minded in diſcuſſions of this 
nature. Firſt, then, let it be remarked, 
that it is one thing to ſay, that the diſco- 
very of a particular truth is beyond the 
reach of reaſon, and another to affirm, that 
here is in ſuch a tenet a contrariety to rea- 
fon. Again, let it be obſerved, that to ſay 
there is ſomething in ſuch a propoſition 
above our comprehenſion, is one thing, and 
to advance, that ſuch a propoſition is abſurd, 
is another. I add one remark more, which 
is, that the far greater part of the natural 


knowledge with which a man of ſeience is 


acquainted, he neither did derive, nor by 
any exertion whatever could derive, from 
his mental powers; but that he has gotten 
it by information from without; and that 
the only legitimate application of the intel- 
lectual faculty was, to enable him to appre- 
hend the * and canvaſs the evidence. 


A mall not enter into a ſeparate diſcuſſion 
of the above obſervations; but ſhall take 
"T4 notice 
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notice of ſome things which may ſerve at 
once to ſatisfy us of their truth, and to aſ- 


{iſt us in applying them. The hiſtory of 
paſt ages we derive ſolely from teſtimony. 


Qur knowledge of countries which we ne. 
ver ſaw, and the much greater part of na- 

tural hiſtory, muſt proceed to us entirely. 
from the ſame ſource. It will be admitted, 


that on thefe topics, without ſuch extra- 


neous information, a man of the moſt en- 


lightened reaſon, and the moſt acute dif- 


cernment, could never inveſtigate aught be- 
yond the ſphere of his corporeal ſenſes. If 
then we receive from a book, pretending to 


contain a divine revelation, the account of 


what happened in a period preceding the 
date of civil hiſtory 1 Can it be juſtly ſuſtain 
ed, as an objection to the veracity of the 
writer, that he unravels a: ſeries of facts, 


which, by no uſe or improvement of rea- 


ſon, it would have been in our power to diſ- 
cover? This identical objection would o- 


perate equally againſt all the hiſtories, na- 
tural or civil, foreign or domeſtic, and 


' travels and voyages, that ever were, or es 


Yer 


. ß REY = 


ver will be in the world. Nor is this rea- 
ſoning applicable only to ſuch events as 
the creation, the fall, and the deluge. Its 
application to the diſcoveries revelation 
brings concerning the deſigns of Heaven 
for our recovery, and final happineſs, 
ſtands preciſely on the ſame footing. 


On the other hand, Are we to receive, 
with an undiſtinguiſhing credulity, every 
report without examination? By no means. 
We have ſeen what is not the province of 
reaſon, let us now conſider what is. An 
account is brought me of a diſtant country 
by one Who has had opportunity to be well 
informed. Many things he relates appear 
at firſt incredible, becauſe unlike every thing 
J have ſeen or known. The inhabitants, 
he tells me, after killing their enemies, 
make a repaſt of them; they ſcruple not 
to bury the living child with the dead mo- 
ther, if the infant has not been weaned 
before the parent's death; and the children 
ſuffer the parents to periſh for want, when, 
through age and infirmities, they become 
1 burdenſome. 
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burdenſome . Such manners, though 
ſtrange, I ſhould not on reflection pro- 
nounce impoſſible. Who can ſay, what 
all the poſſible conſequences are of igno- 
rance, barbarity, revenge, anarchy, and 
Noth? But if the hiſtorian or traveller 
ſhould inform me, that their laws were 
founded on moral ſentiments the reverſe of 
cours; that it were criminal to ſpeak truth, 
and meritorious to lie; laudable to break a 
promiſe, and culpable to keep it; that in- 
gratitude were accounted an heroic virtue, 
and gratitude a deteſtable vice,—I ſhould 
not heſitate a moment to pronounce, that 
no faith whatever were due to his narrative. 
Society can ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding many 
vices, which, through a general depravity 
of manners, human laws might be too fee- 
ble to reſtrain. But with ſuch laws and 
maxims as the laſt mentioned, the exiſtence 
of ſociety is imcompatible. Their effect 
muſt be, not to draw men together, but to 
drive 
* Some of theſe cuſtoms kave beck aſcribed by ta 


vellers to ſome of the wild Americans and 9 
ers. See Crantz, Charlevoix, &c. 
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drive them aſunder, and make them flee 
one another like wild beaſts. Again, ſup- 
poſe the relater ſhould acquaint us, that the 
people of whom he wrote had made ſome 
progreſs in abſtract knowledge ; but that 
the axioms on which their ſeiences were 
founded, were oppoſite to ours; that with 
them, two and three were equal to ſeven, 
a part was greater than the whole, and other 
ſuchlike. The intuitive diſcernment we 
have of the moral abſurdity of thoſe, and 
the natural inconſiſtency. of theſe poſitions, 
is what no evidence could vanquiſth. On 
the other hand, the credibility of the fas 


related is no. proof of their truth, though 
it be a foundation for inquiry. The next 


province of reaſon is, to examine the evi- 


dence by which the i of the writer 


18 updemecd. 


As to the incomprehenſibility, or, to 
8 with greater preciſion, the imperfect 
comprehenſion of ſome infallible truths, 
this holds equally of many of the diſcoveries 


af reaſon as of the informations given 


us 
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us by divine revelation. I know not a 
clearer deduction from reaſon Wan this : 
s Something has exiſted from eternity.” It 
is an immediate concluſion from two ſelf. 
evident principles: s Something now exiſts; 
and, Whatever begins to exiſt muſt hve 
© a cauſe.” Yet what is more incomprehen- 
ſible than eternal duration, or exiſtence 
without beginning ? 'To prevent miſtakes, 
let it be obſerved further, that there is a 
difference between ſaying, that there is 
ſomething in a doctrine which we cannot 
perfectly comprehend, and ſaying, that 
ſuch a propoſition is unintelligible. A ſen- 
tence which to us is unintelligible we can 
neither believe nor diſbelieve. It is words 
without meaning. We may, through cuſ- 
tom, acquieſce in phraſes, and even acquire 
a ſort of reverence for ſounds, which we 
do not underſtand ; a cafe not at all uncom- 
mon; but in ſuch acquieſcence, whatever 
name we give it, there is properly nothing 
of opinion or belief. | 


| Now to apply W has been ſaid, it ay"! 
admitted, 


, 


admitted, that in holy writ, many grand 
diſcoveries are made to which human un- 
aſſiſted reaſon never could have attained, 

no more than it can attain to the knowledge 
of the inhabitants of Saturn, or of any o- 
ther of the planets. The powers of the 
mind have their limits as well as thoſe of 
the body. We may as reaſonably propoſe 
to reach the ſtars with our finger, as to ex- 
tend our mental faculties beyond the bounds 
which Omnipotence has preſcribed to them. 
It is likewiſe admitted, that many things 

are revealed to us, of which we have but 
an imperfect comprehenſion. The ſame 
holds, as was obſerved, of many of the 
diſcoveries of the light of nature. Almoſt 
all that relates to the eternal, infinite, and 
independerit One, may be reckoned of this 
number, It will be further admitted by 
the candid, that there are ſome things in 
the ſacred volume which they do not un- 
derſtand, From the revolutions that hap- 
pen in a tract of ages, from the great dif- 
terences to be found in the notions and cuſ- 
toms which obtain in diſtant regions, from 
, the 
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the imperfection af the knowledge which 
moderns can acquire in antient languages, 
difficulties muſt ariſe as to the import of 
things, which were perfectly intelligible to. 
the people to whom they were addreſſed. 
Nothing can be clearer from Scripture, 
than that every thing it contains is not giv# 
en as of equal conſequence. Some things 
are introduced incidentally in illuftration of 
other things, and circumſtances trivial in 
themſelves, require to be mentioned for 
connecting a narration of importance. Per- 
haps in the prophetical writings it was in- 
tended, that many things ſhould not be un- 
derſtood till after their accompliſhment. 
But this we may warrantably affirm, that 
the great truths which require our faith, 
and the precepts which demand our obedi- 
ence, are put in ſuch a variety of lights, 
and ſo frequently inculcated, as to leave no 
| reaſonable doubt about their — N10 
The e thing nie r remains 
for the vindication of the goſpel on this ar- 
tiele, is, to obſerve, chat it preſents us with 
nothing 


nothing contradictory, either to any ſpecu- 
ative truth deducible from reaſon, or to any 
moral ſentiment which the univerſal ſuffrage 
of mankind ſhows to have the ſanction of 
conſcience. I am not ignorant, that our 
religion has been impeached on this head. 
But is it not manifeſt, that in this charge, 
difficulties have been confounded with ab- 
{urdities, things beyond the inveſtigation of 
reaſon with things repugnant to it, and 
things imperfectly 1 with 
* ere, * TBS 


On thu ethics wb it is not to 110 differs 
bled, that the abfurd gloſſes and incoherent 
comments which have been ſometimes made 
on the ſacred text, have given too great 
ſcope to the enemies of the faith, for the 
charge of inconſiſtency and nonſenſe. But 
let accuſations of this kind light where they 
may; it is with the goſpel as we find it 
pure in the fountain, and not as it is but 
too generally corrupted in the ſtreams, that 
we are concerned. It has fared with the 
inſtitution * Jelus, as it did with that of 

Moſes : 
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Moſes: Corruptions have been introduced 
- Into both from the ſame ſource, and the com- 
mandments of God have been made of no 
effect by the traditions of men. Superſti- 
tion and enthuſiaſm have gone to work, 
and conſpired in disfiguring the beauty, 
and deſtroying the ſimplicity of the truth 
as it 'is in Jeſus. Whether men have de- 
rived their opinions from the reveries of 
their on fancy, or imbibed them impli- 
citly from thoſe in whom they confided, 
they have commonly had recourſe. to the 
Bible, not to inquire without prepoſſeſſio on 
into the doctrine contained there, but to 
ſeek for arguments in ſupport of the t tenets 
| * N 3 en e 
Heute- he many curious eee by : 
which the goſpel, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, has been put to the torture, to make 
it ſpeak the various and diſcordant ſenti- 
ments of the multifarious and jarring ſects 
into which the Chriſtian world is unfortun- 
ately. ſplit. Every party, one would think, 
fancies itſelf poſſeſſed of the only key to 
| 4 Es | the 
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the heavenly treaſure contained in the Bible. 
Certain it is that every party finds things 
there which none but themſelves can diſco- 
ver. Nevertheleſs in the general modes of 
expounding almoſt all ſeem to> be pretty 
vel agreed. The true partiſan, of what- 
ever party he be, neglecting the plain de- | 
clarations of Scripture (which are far the 
moſt numerous) as of no moment, recurs 
chiefly, for. the ſupport of his ſyſtem, to 
thoſe paſſages wherein there is ſome diffi- 
culty. Again, when it ſuits his purpoſe, 
renouneing the ule of common ſenſe, what 
the ordinary i idioms of language and rules 
of interpretation require to be. underſtood 
figuratively; he explains literally; what, 
on the contrary, the ſcope of the context 
requires to be underſtood as literal, he EX- 
plains as figurative. By ſuch ingenious 
methods, which give ſo large a field lor 
imagination to range in, he never fails to 
attain his end. Perions of the moſt repug- 
nant ſentiments make the experiment with 
equal ſucceſs, The Scripture is neither 
ambiguous nor obſcure; but mens judg- 
Vor. I. Wo ments 
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ments are pr e-engaged ere they examine 
1 hey do not try other teachers by this 
rule, but this rule by the doctrine of ſome 
favourite teacher. They admit it only in 
the ſenſe it pleaſes him. Hence it is made 
the foundation of various ſyſtems. But it 
would be no hard matter to evince, that 
any performance whatever, the Alcoratt for 
example, or the M. "1ſhna, or the Sadder, 
might be made to upport their theories 
with the fame facility. . 
ien te 
ere do we now d any attention paid 
to theſe | important leſſons of our Lord? Be 
not Je called Rabbi. for ont is your "maſter, 
[leader, guide * as the word imports], 
even Chr rift, and all ye are brethren.” Aud 
call 10 man your F. Ather on the earth: Vr 
one ; is your F ather wobich 7 is in bead. Net 
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nabe, | even | Obri i . Ok the conte, 
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. Ade original word is ee 3 has properiy 
this power, It occurs tlirice in the paſſage quoted, __ 
no where elſe ! in the New 1 eſtameſtt. 171 Hi [1 


+ Mat. xxiii. 8. 9. 10. 
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the Chriſtian. world, has gotten many maſ- 
ters and rabbies, fathers and guides, under 
whom, as their reſpective leaders and heads, 
they leverally claſs themſelves, and to whoſe 
ſeveral tribunals in doctrine, we muſt own, 
if we ſpeak impartially, they more proper- 
ly make Chriſt himſelf amenable, than them 
to his. 


But whence came « originally. theſe devia- 
tions from good ſenſe, from that ſoundneſs 
of mind which ſhines forth in the writings 
of the apoſtles and the evangeliſts, and is 
o rarely found, (IL may ſay never without 
ſome alloy) in. the. religious compoſitions 
of aſter ages? One 3 great (pring of this evil 

was that rage of dogmatizing which. ſo ear- 
ly ſhowed itſelf, | in a, variety of ſhapes. 
When the doctrine of Jeſus began to ſpread 
through | all the tates of Greece, and to 
make many proſelytes among that i ingenious, 
| inquiſitive, and diſputatious people, W..O - 
were then divided into philoſophical ſects, 
it might naturally be expected, that converts 
rom different ſes, who had not thorough- 
2 For. 1 3 - 
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ly imbibed the ſpir rit of the religian 
they had ſo recently been” taught, ſtill re- 
taining a tincture of their former fentiments 
in regard to theology and morals,” and ſo 
warped from the truth in different Ways, 
would ſoon diſagree among theinfelves, con- 
cerning the doctrine of that goſpel which 
they had received. Each would exercife 
his ingenuity 1 in giving ſuch a turn tothe 
dictates of revelation us would make them 
appear conformable to his favourite opi- 
nions, and would conciliate both, where 
tliey appear red to claſſl. When the rein is 
once given to Fancy, ſhe is not eaſily curb- 
ed even in her wildeſt exturſions, Subtle 
and inventive heads would be daily publiſh- 
ing their own viſions as the oracles of 
God. 

Even in the ponente age, theſe Fe of 
diſſenſion were beginning to' ſpring up. 
Paul perceived the evil ; 5. and, having traced 
the cauſe, gave warning of the danger. 
Beware, ſays he, left any man ſpoil, you 
through philoſophy, and vain "deceit, after 

N OF P10 en 
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the tradition of men, , after, the rudiments of 
the world, and not after.Chrift *. It is not 


his view. to diſcourage the purſuit of ſcience, 


or to diſſuade from. the ſtudy of the works 
of God, which, by his own teſtimony f, 
are one way of leading to the knowledge 
of their author. But uſing words accord- 
ing to their acceptation at the time, he al- 


ludes to the philoſophic ſyitems ten in” 


vogue, as is implied in the expreſſion, after 
the tradition of, men T. | 


7 34 - 
”, 87 % - 


Now what would be the conſequences of 


this preſumption on the doctrinal part of 


our religion? It cannot be doubted, but 


that ſome of the truths of revelation would 

be explained away to make room for the 
£43 _ dreams 

'* Coli B. I Rom. i. 19. 20. 

1 + Fr Paul in, his hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 

b. 2. after relating their decrees on Juſtification, lays, 

very pertinently, * In che haveva gran parte Ariſtotele 


coll' haver diſtinto eſſattamente tutti 1 generi di cauſe; 


"OA che, ſe egli non foſſe adoperato, no! mancavano di 
molti articoli di fe:te.* That ſynod however has not 
been tingular in expoſing themſelves to an imputat zon 
of this ſort. 
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dreams of viſionaries. | Thus there weite 
ſome in the intancy of the church who 


had ſo far deviated from the fal ith, a as 
affirm, that the reſurrection vas ben d 


ready * *. Another, and more common | con. 


ſequence, was, to incorporate. into the body 


of Chriſtian doctrine, A number of adven- 


titious tenets, to which it Had no affinity, 
and with which it was very ill fitted to 
coaleſce. This is no doubt that "Wood, 
hay, and ftubble, which the þ great inftrue- 


I 


tor of the Gentile world, fo ente n quoted, 
informs us, that ſome concelhel builders 
would! pile up on the only! foundation, Jeſus 


110 


Chriſt 145 A thi rd | conſequence v dll de, 
Vs 1 , 8 wh ne of 


words FA Tora gene weit 5 el 


about names and phraſes to Which no! pre- 
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ciſe meaning can be affixed. er "This $'is what 
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it profane and vain babblings, aa oppo tions 
of. ſrience fa felp, 60. þ called” 5 And in an- 
other place, uain , jangling ; "and aſſur es us, 
that thoſe, who had turned afia 4 to it, undey- 


| food neither what 75 7, ſaid, nor whereof 
they, affirmed f. An evil. this, which has 
infetted the church from the . i and 


but too plainiy infeſts it to this moment. 
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"The, two laſt op to et to Re 
ariſen, from the. abſurd preſumption” to 
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which men have ever ſhown themſelves / 
107 ö 


prone, of the ae of 2 own 


#81 


d de- 


clarations_ of holy x writ, | they mult 1 


into the manner in which every p romiſe 1 18 
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to be fulfilled, and every fi 
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ect | 18 15 be pro- 
duced, and every ; operation is t to 2 col aal 
ed. On all theſe points they have dared 
to pronounce . _dogmatically. Other 4 0g- | 
matiſts have ariſen no leſs confident i in their 
own. abilities, who, haye entered into the 
queſtion, and given a contrary decifio jon. 
Then was kindled the theologic 1 war. The 
5 44 FR. People 

E Tim vi. 20. ; 3 2 Tings 1 1. 16. 85 I Tim. i. 6. 7. 
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people were divided. Some liſted them. 
ſelves under one captain, others under an- 
other. Each party had recourſe to Scrip- 
ture as a common magazine for arms where- 
with to encounter the adverſe party. Each 
imagined he ſucceeded in the application, 
and, confident of his own proweſs and a- 
bility, each boaſted of the victory. In 

 procels, of time, councils were called to end 
the ſtrife. Councils thought that 1 it ſuited 
| their dignity on every queſtion to be deci- 
ſive; and out of their deciſion of one queſ- 
tion, ſeveral others have ariſen. lie 


Now, — radical error was the notion, 
that religion was concerned on a particular 
ſide, or that the Scripture had ſaid any 
thing which could ſerve to decide the point 
debated. Religion Was concerned in the 
5 diſcouragement of ſuch controverſies, alike 
impertinent and preſumptuous. But the 
way which was taken was the ſureſt method 
poſſible to give them weight. 


Methinks It hear it aſked with ſurpriſe, 
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Is there any queſtion relative to religion on 
which the Scripture is neutral ? I muſt beg 
leave to aſk in return, Was it the intention 

of the Seripture to render man omniſcient? 
Are there not many things on every ſub- 

jet. which we cannot apprehend ? — And 
are there not particularly on the ſublimeſt 
of all ſubjects, the divine operations, cer- 
tain things which God has not ſeen meet 
to communicate to us, and which, conſe- 
quently, it is neither pious nor modeſt in 
us to inquire into? And if one man be 
audacious enough to overleap the fence, and 
enter on interdicted ground, Is it for us to 
be equally impious, and, in order to en- 
counter him, to commit the ſame treſpaſs ? 

Secret things, Jays Moſes, belong to the Lord 

our God; but thoſe things which are reveal- 
ed, belong to us, and to bur children for | 

ever*, Our Saviour on every occaſion ſhows 

a diſpoſition to check queſtions of mere 
curioſity! about things beyond our ſphere, 

the knowledge of which God had reſerved 

1 .- 
Deut. xxix! 29. 


— 


— 2 ͤů 
. 
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to himſelf k. And are there not queſtions 
from Which. the apoſtle Paul admoniſhes 
us to abſtain altogether? Fooliſb and unedi- 
Hing f queſtions avoid, Eno hut they 
TR ifes 40 199891 Fe to SA 
FE on ADA & Gator ani W 

11 T "WM Apoſtle 8 3 conformable 
to his precept. Some in his time began to 
dogmatize on the miniſtry and mediation. of 
angels, from which they inferred the pro- 
priety of worſhipping them. As to the 
inference, he expreſsly condemns Whatever 


might injure the purity, and; ſimplicity of 
worſhip. But as to the dogmaes on Which 


thoſe teachers founded, Does he think it ne- 
ceſſary to eſtablifn a theory of his on in 
oppoſition to theirs, according to the: in- 


| variable policy of ſucceeding} ages? Does 


he even ſo much as lay: whether their © 
nions * true or falſe! 2. He. does neither. 
| H 181900 10 uud 501 noliche 
* Mat. Xviii. 1. te Lake, all. 255 . gag. 
21. 22. Acts, i. 6. 7. 26 „61 vol 
+ awaidwrTsy 1 3 „ ws by MER: tranſ- 


| lators unlearned. The word occurs often in the Sep- 


tuagint, and ſignifies impertinent, * 9 
„ ee 23. FOO 
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He only informs us, that they are points in 
which we have no concern, and of Which 
we have not the means of arriving at the 
knowledge. Iatruding, ſays the Apoſtle, 
ſpeaking of a teacher of this ſtamp, into 
thoſe things which he hath not ſeen. And 
what is the cauſe? Arrogance and Telf- 
conceit . Vainly puft up by his Hſbly mind *; 

fondly elated with his own imagined ſublime 
diſoovetiess 1 yall iH mort anne 

01 28 Mor} QOIGGHUTON 19 3 5110 

Happy had it been for the church if i ith 
retains continued to be actuated by that 
ſoundneſs of mind which was ſo well ex- 
emplified and ſ Wwarmly recommended, 
by the firſt propagators of the faith. Al ge- 

neral ſenſe of the futility of ſuch ſpecula- 
tions and verbal controverſies, and their 
pernicious tendency in ſubverting charity, 
the end of all religion, in promoting con- 
tention, the bane of ſocial life, and in ex- 
poſing the goſpel to the deriſion of unbe- 
lievers, as though it were intended ſolely 
for a 4 fade "wp Wimme e have 
|  quaſhed 


* Col. ii. A 


N 
' 
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*quathed thoſe diſcuſſions on their firſt ap- 
pearance, and put their authors out of coun- 
tenance. If any thing could have morti- 

fled them, it would have been to find, that 


they met, I ſay not with contempt, but pi- 
ky, inftead of admiration; and that by thoſe 
very means by which they wanted to diſ- 
play a more than ordinary acquaintanee 
with what they termed the myſteries of re- 


ligion, they had only betrayed a more than 5 
| 8 1 oy its 9 e 


* * . 


Hereſy, as it is ealtel or error in in *p6lifs 
wherein religion is ſuppoſed to be concern- 


ed, has been compared to the hydra, a 


many-headed monſter of the pots. In no- 
thing does the compariſon hold more cloſe- 


F * than in this, that when by the eccleſiaſ- 
tic ſword wielded by popes or councils, a any 


of thoſe heads have been ſtruck off, at leaſt 
double the number have ſprung up in their 
room. Agreeably to the warning which 
had been given &, they have re to 


T more ungodlineſs. N 8 


Now, 


* 2 Tim. Th 10, 


Not If; F anaticiſm * the broachers 
of inch impertinencies, Superſtition con- 
krmed. the attachment of their adherents. 
Ihe effects were correſpondent to the cauſe, 
Hear. the, Apoſtle as, to both. J. auy man 
conſent not do wholeſome words, even the 
words , our, Lord Feſus Chriſt, and to the 
dodrine which 4 ir according to. gedlingſi; He 
1s proud, knawing nothing, but deting about 
queſtions andftrifes of nd, di, whereof cometh 
envy, Ariſe, railings, evil ſurmiſings, per- 
verſe diſputings of men of corrupt minds x. 
How far church hiſtory juſtifies the obſer- 
yation, let "TGF gent hearer Judge, 


Bath it is not che eee of BS * 
only that has been thus vitiated. 5 The lame 
ſpirit of falſe religion, the declared enemy 
of a found mind or ſober reaſon, began al- 
ſo to infect the morals. What tended only 
to make men religned to: Heaven, and uſe; 
ful to mankind; what tended but to pro- 
mote rational piety, temperance, juſtice, 
and benelicence, was in no *timation, a 2 
# x Ties, U. 3. S0. „ 


all. Extravagancies, the moſt marvellous 
and the moſt frantic; ſuch as diſhonoured 
the name of religion, and rendered men 
wWorſe than uſeleſs, were conſidered as the 
moſt ſublime attainments in the Chriſtian 
life, ee 2d7 6 .ataskbito; n hy 
101 2449 "LES 5 fIOI & 
es probibits our being the is 
of appetite, commands us to ſubdue ſenſual 
deſires, and bring the body into ſubjection 
to the law of the mind. We muſt not be 
the votaries of pleaſure, if we would be 
agreeable to God. The leſs pleaſure then, 
ſays Superſtition, we admit on any account, 
and the more pain we inflict on ourſelves, 
we are the more perfect, and the more ae- 
ceptable to him. Hence vows: of abſti⸗ 
nence, vows of celibacy, and others of the 
ſame kind, by which monks and anchorets 
ſeclude themſelves from the world, and 
take a diſpenſation from diſcharging duties, 
which, by the irrevocable lay of our na- 
ture, every man owes to his fellows. Re- 
ligion forbids covetouſneſs, reſtrains anxie- 
ty about worldly things, and commands us 
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to ſeek firſt tlie kingdom of God. From 
the ſame ſpirit of interpreting, wh ich pay 
no regard to the meaning or purpoſe of a 
precept, have ſprung vows of poverty, as 
they are called; or, as they ſhould be call- 
ed, vows of idleneſs. As the Phariſees had 
a commodious expedient for releaſing child- 
ren rom the duty they owed their parents, 
by what had at leaſt the name of a dona- 

tion to the altar *; ſo theſe think they con- 
ſecrate themſelves to God, by ſwearing ſo- 
lemnly, that they ſhall be unprofitable to 
men; rather, indeed, that they ſhall, be pub- 
lic nuiſances, lay a tax on the ſweat of in- 
duſtry, and intercept the alms held forth 
by the hand of charity to real indigence. 
For the goſpel acknowledges no poor but 
thoſe who not only are in want, but whom 
Providence has rendered incapable of earn- 
ing a ſubſiſtence to themſelves. With re- 
will not work, neither ſhould. they eat T. 
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In ſuch abſurdities however we. muſtadg 
them the juſtice to acknowledge, that, they. 
have not been ſingular. From ſacred iſe. 
tory. we learn, that the votaries both of Baal 
and of Moloch were actuated by the like 0 
principle. Similar penances and auſterities 
are practiſed at this day by the Mahomes,, 
tan derviſes. Nay a much higher pitch of 
perfection is attained by thoſe Indian men- 
dicants the Fakiers, devotees of the being 
with the thouſand names. And what ſhall 
we ſay of the holy tortures ſo unmercifully 
inflicted on their own fleſhy by the, Chineſe, 
bonzas, another ſet of itinerant mendicants, 
in honour of the god Fo. For him tod 
they con over their roſaries, and make pro- 
ceſſions and pilgrimages “*. Superſtition is 


2 the 4 


TY This kaſtern ſuperſtition, by the account we g A | 
of it from Pere Du Halde, a Jeſuit miſſionary, Bears an 
aſtoniſhing reſemblance to the corruptions which have | 
been introduced. into the Chriſtian church. Both have 
their invocations, in turning over their beads. But 
TR the ſyllables, O mi o fo, pronounced by A Chi- 
neſe, have more or leſs virtue than the ſyllables Feſes 
Maria pronounced by a Romaniſt, let him who thinks 
a ſound mind has any concern in religion, ſay. 
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the eme under every denomination. The 
form and the gard' may be different, but 
the N is the ſame. In every age and 
every nation it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; 
by this indelible 'mark, that it makes the 
ſervice of its ſuppoſed divinity the very re- 
verſe of a reaſonable ſervice, and conſe- 
quently of the character which Paul-gives 
us of We ſervice ON the true Sos etl e 

Another wand of peru by which | 
ſhe has tainted the morals of the goſpel, is 
a diſtinction ſhe has ſuggeſted between the 
cauſe of God and the cauſe of virtue or in- 
tegrity. Theſe ſhe artfully inſinuates, may, 
in certain circumſtances, be found to claſh. 
When that happens, the latter muſt be ſa- 
erificed to the former. The immorality 
of the action, conſidered by itſelf, is not 
to be regarded, but the good to which it 
may be rendered conducive. When im- 
moral actions are employed to promote the 
intereſts of religion, the end ſandifies the 
Vor. H „ „ means, 


ä — 
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means, the purity of the motive e effaces the 
crime. 


By this accurſed caſuiſtry, fraud and per- 
fidy, rebellion, murder, and treaſon, have 
been ſometimes juſtified, nay, even canon- 


ized. They have been celebrated as a kind 
of heroiſm in piety, and a triumph of grace 
over nature. Wherever this doctrine has 
been learnt, it was never learnt in the 
ſchool of Chriſt, It ſtrikes at the root of 
both natural and revealed religion, under- 


mines the foundation of the love of God, 
and ſubverts all the evidence of the eſſen- 
tial difference between good aud ill, right 


and wrong. 


Such maxims ſeem to have been imput- 
ed to the primitive Chriſtians (for what evil 


| was not imputed to them ?) by ſome of the 


moſt rancorous of their foes. The Apoſtle 


Paul treats the imputation as a calumny, 3 


and ſpeaks of the maxim with abhorrence. 


I ſays he, in the character of an objector, 
the truth of God hath more abounded through 


my. 
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my y lic to bis glory; why os am 7 alſo iudg- 


ed as d ſi juner? and not rather, (as we be 
flanderoufly reported, and as ſome affirm that. 
we ſay M Let us do evil, that good may come? 
whoſe damnation is juſt *. His opinion on 
this ſubje& was the ſame with that of the 
pious Job, who conſidered it as a wretch- 
ed apology for deceit or lying, to ſay, that 
it was In the ſervice of God f. In fact, 
an excuſe of this ſort is but adding abſur- 
dity, not to lay blaſphemy, to wickedneſs, 
and repreſenting purity itſelf as our corrup- 
tor. The cauſe of God is the cauſe of uni- 
verſal rectitude: That it muſt ever conti- 
nue ſuch, reſults from the immutability of 
God. This is the law of our nature, and 
founded in the moral perfections of its author. 
This, by the concurrent voice of conſci- 
ence, and of revelation, we are taught to 
revere as the invariable rule of our conduct, | 


Piety and good ſenſe both require, that 
we leave the direction of events to the ſu- 
perintendence of that all-wiſe Providence 


A which 
„ + Job. Xiii. 7. 8. 
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which rules the world, and is conſtantly 
employed i in educing good from evil. Of 


the remote conſequences of things, we 
ſhort-ſighted creatures are very incompe- 


tent judges. Our caſe would be deplorable 
indeed, all ſociety muſt quickly go to 


wreck, if we had not a directory more ex- 


plicit than ſuch a foreſight to recur to. 


The diQtates of conſcience, according to 


Paul, ſhow the work of God's law written 


on the heart *. It is the ſame ſearching | 


ſpirit which Solomon aptly calls the candle 
of the Lord f. The voice of conſcience, 
therefore, is the voice of God; and God 
cannot contradi&t himſelf. | 


By this monitor I am forbidden to be- 


tray a truſt. You, 'who are no doubt a 
ſubtle caſuiſt, tell me, The preſent caſe 


is particular, and not to be determined 
© by a general rule, which may do very 
* well in ordinaryscaſes. In this indivi- 


© dual inſtance, even treachery is meritori- 
© ous, as it may be made ſubſervient to the 


* caulc 


* Rom, ii. 14. 17. + Prov. xx. 27. 
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cauſe of religion.“ The cauſe of reli- 
gion! Impoſſible! Had you ſaid, the cauſe 
of irreligion, the cauſe of the devil, the 
father of lies and murder, I could have un- 
derſtood you. You reſume, © The intereſt 
* of the church of Chriſt may be promot- 
ed.“ That we may underſtand one ano- 
ther, and not fight in the dark, permit me, 
good Sir, to aſk a plain queſtion, What is 
the church of Chriſt? For if we recur to 
the New Teſtament for an explanation, it 
is no other than the community of his 
faithful diſciples, actuated by his Spirit; 
for if any man have not the Spirit of Chriſt, 
he is none of his *, I ſhall add one queſ- 
tion more, What is the intereſt of this 
church? In the view which our religion 
gives of it, it is not their wealth, or rank, 
or fame, or even the ſecurity of their lives 
and fortunes; but it is their advancement 
in faith and purity. Can I, then, by cor- 
rupting one of the members, and hezard- 
ing the infection of the reſt, advance the 
purity of the whole? Indeed, if you mean 

a Aa 3 by 


Rom. viii. 9. 
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by the church, according to the acceptation 
of the word with many, a certain order of 
men only; and if you mean by their in- 
tereſt, their lucrative offices, dignity, and 
power, and the credit of thoſe dogmaes on 
which the whole is founded; I ſhall admit, 

that the cauſe of the church, in your bed. 
of the word, and the cauſe of virtue, which 
is the cauſe of God, may be as oppoſit te as 


truth and falſchood, heaven and hell. 


But you can quote the beſt authorities, 
learned theologues, profound ſcholars, in- 
vincible doctors: You can do more; z you. 
can ſuppori your opinion by the reſeripts | 
of popes, and precedents taken from the 
practice of councils.” To a mind not 
blünded by ſuperſtition, all your authorities 
ſignify nothing. On one ſide is the voice 
of God; on the other are the ſophiſms of 
weak, corrupt, and intereſted men. He 
will reply, Let God be true, and every man 
a liar *, But you are illuminated by the 
* unerring Spirit of God.“ It is not with 
in 
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in the compaſs of poſſibility, to produce a 
proot of your claim, which ſhall counter- 
balance the evidence I have, that it is con- 
trary tO the will of Heaven, to lie, to be- 
tray, to murder, Miracles themſelves would 
not anſwer your purpole. Reaſon and 
Scripture both teach me, and it is allowed 
on all ſides, that theſe cannot be admitted 
in proof of what is either abſurd or impi- 
ous. Should one work a miracle at noon, 
in order to prove that it is midnight; could 
his proof have any other effect but to con- 
found ? Before it could convince, all the 
foundations of belief, and conſequently the 
evidence of its own reality, muſt be entire- 
ly raſed. 15 


There are doctrines, then, which are 
not to be admitted on the authority of pon- 
tiffs and councils. An apoſtle of Chriſt 
is our warrant for uſing a much bolder ex- 
preſſion, and ſaying, there are doctrines, 
which, though an apoſtle of Chriſt, or an 
angel from heaven, ſhould preach to us, we 
ought not to receive *. And of this ſort, 
„ ſurely, 
7 Gal. i. 8: 
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ſurely, is that which calls evil good, and 


good evil; which puts darkneſs for light, 


and light for darkneſs; which puts bitter 
for ſweet, and ſweet for bitter“; which 
corrupts mor lity in the fountain, and de- 
praves the diſcernment that God has giv- 
en us of right and wrong. , ibe light 


which 1s: in thee. be darkneſs, how 1 8 4 
1 e ens inline me 


I now WIEN angthen ſtrong-hold of 
ſuperſtition, : the ritual of worſhip, and 
the effects which on this article have been 
produced on the religion of Jeſus. If we 
attend to the Chriſtian inſtitution in its na- 
tive ſimplicity, as it appears in the New 
Teſtament, nothing can ſeem in this reſpect 
leſs adapted to furniſh a handle to the ſuper. 
ſtitious. No- reverence is inculcated for 
times or Places, no ſanctity aſcribed to u- 


tenſils or veſtments, no diſtinction made of 
aliments, as recommending more or leſs to 


che favour of Heaven. Its ceremonies were 
ſew and ſimple, calculated for promoting 
faith 


* II. v. 20.ĩ t Matth. vi. 23. | 
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faith and purity. Ceremonies, however, 
there muſt be, in a religion intended for 
man, who is conſtituted of a body as well 
23 a ſoul; the body containing the organs 
neccſſary both for conveying information to 
the ſoul, and for communicating to others 
her ſenſations. Ceremonies alſo there muſt 
be in a religion intended for ſociety, which 
requires a certain external order wherein 
men are to join. And to every thing in 
which men can be occupied, time and place 
are requiſne. The nobleſt things are ca- 
pable of being perverted to the vileſt pur- 
poſes: and in the general decline of good 
ſenſe and charity, folly can never be at a 
loſs for tools to work wich, or matter to 
work _— 


It 18 difficult to expreſs one's ſelf on this 
ſubject with ſuch preciſion, as not to run 
the riſk of being miſunderſtood one way 
or other, and perhaps of miſleading the 
unwary. As the outward inſtitutions are 
the means deviſed by infinite wiſdom for 
our improvement in faith and holineſs, to 
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depretiate the means, muſt in effect prove 
injurious to the end; and a general neglect 
of thein has but too manifeſt a tendency 
to atheiſm and irreligion. On the other 
hand, as they are but the means, immo- 


derately to exalt them leads as manifeſtly 
to ſuperſtition and hypocriſy ; and that by 


bringing men either themſelves to ſubſtitute | 
the means for the end, or to ſeek to raiſe 


their character by taking the advantage of 


this error in others. This perhaps, con- 
ſidering the weakneſs of human nature, is 
that extreme to which the generality of 
mankind are moſt liable. The tendency 
of the firſt is the diſuſe of the means, of 
the ſecond the abuſe of them. As both 
are ſubverſive of true religion, we ought 
never, through fear of 'one extreme, which 
to us may appear the worſt, to permit men 
unwarned to run into the other. This fear 
did not deter the prophets under the old 


diſpenſation, nor our Saviour and his apoſ- 


tles under the new, from repreſenting things 


plainly as they were, and particularly from 


the 
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the ſuperſtitious uſe that was often made 
of the ordinances of religion. The only. 
ſure chart by which the Chriſtian courſe 
can be directed, is the truth, We can 
never ſafely turn aſide from it either to the 
right hand or to the left. 


It is impoſſible for an unprejudiced mind 
to examine the goſpel with attention, and 
not perceive, thai it is repugnant to its ge- 
nous to lay any ſtreſs on mere externals. 
Every cere monial | pertormance, however 
highly. venerated by the people. amongſt 
waom our Lord reſided, and to whom the 
goſpel was firſt publiſhed, is repreſented as 
incapable of recommending the ſoul to God. 
God required mercy and not laciilice “. 
The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath T. It was not that 
which went into the mouth that defiled the 
the man . Nor was it their endleſs ab- 
lutions of the body that could purify the 
conſcience q. It was not the worthipping 
in. 

* Matth. ix. 13.; xii, 75 I Mark, ii. 27. 
Matth. xv. 11. $ Matth. xv. 20.; Mark, Vii. 3. &Ce 
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in the Temple, nor on Mount Gerizzim, 
that was the thing of conſequence *. The 
apoſtles talk in the ſame ſtrain. Circumciſion 
is nothing, and uncircumſion is nothing f. 
Meat commendeth us not to God. The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
The Moſt High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands ||. Our Lord plainly ac- 
quaints his diſciples, that no pretenſions of 
intimacy with him, zeal i in his cauſe, or re- 
gard to poſitive appointments, would be of 
any avail to a worker of 1 iniquity T.—As to 
the Jewiſh ceremonies, they are termed a 
yoke of bondage“ **; a yoke which neither 
they of that age nor their fathers were able 
to bear FT. The church, or commonwealth 
of God. whilſt under them, was conſider- 
ed as in a ſtate of nonage, like a child not 
arrived at the full exerciſe of reaſon, under 
tutors and preceptors, ſubjected to many 
cumberſome regulations, which derived their 


utility 
John, iv. 20. 21. 23. 1 1 Cor. vii. 19.; Gal. 
v. 6. vi. 15. + 1 Cor. viii. 8. Rom. xiv. 17. 


Acts, vii. 48, J Matth. vii. 22. 23. ; Luke, xiti. 
2627 Gal. v. 1. f Ae, zv. to. 
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utility and fitneſs from his inſuffictency 
They are therefore ſtyled the elements of 
this world *, and 64A and bg ele- 


ments T. 


The iuſtitution * Chriſt, on the con- 
trary, 18 exhibited to us as a ſpiritual law |, 
a law of rational and manly liberty h. The 
few exterior rites which it admits are re- 
garded purely as means; and conſequently 
the value of the obſervance muſt ariſe, 
either from its being uſed with a view to 
impr ovement, or from 1 its being a genuine 
expreſſion of devout affection, or a lincere 
engagement to a Chriſtian life.— But is 
there not ſomething more in them ? Have 
we not ground to, believe that they are ac- 
companied with the divine denedidtion ? 
Yes doubtleſs ; z the pious and ſuitable uſe 
of them is ſo accompanied. In any other 
uſe prayer is abominable 115 and ſacrifice 


5 profane J. 


e indeed, aid men begin to loſe 
SA fight 

1 Gal. "Hs * 3. + Gal. iv. g. + 3 vili. i 
| 5 James, i. 25 5 li. 12. || Prov. xXViii. 9. © Ul. Ixvi. 3. 
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ſight of the uſe, when employed in the exer. 
ciſes of religion. Ceremonies were daily 
multiplied ; and, under pretence of being 
rendered more awful , they were gradually 
diſguiſed by ſuch mummeries, that at length 
it was not poſſible to conceive any other 
purpoſe they could anſwer, but to beget in 
the ignorant a ſtupid wonder, and in the 
fearful a ſuperſtitious dread. The very 
multiplication of mere rites, which are but 
ſecondary and inſtrumental, takes off mens 


attention from that which is primary and 


eſſential. But the matter did not reſt here. 
It was indeed impoſſible that it ſhould. 
Miraculous virtues began to be aſcribed to 
the bare celebration of the rites ; and aſ- 
toniſhing tenets began to be broached about 
their nature and elſicacy. Every thing mor- 
al, every thing fpiritual, in the divine ſer- 
vice, came to be ſupplied by things mere- 
ly ſenſible. In proceſs of time the under- 
ſtanding was conceived to have ſo little con- 
cern in the matter, that it was of no con- 
ſequence whether the language employed 
in worſhip was underſtood by the worſhip- 

pers, 
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pers, or not. Penance was ſubſtituted in 
lieu of repentance, public worſhip dwin- 
dled into pageantry, and private devotion. 
into telling of beads. Thus the moſt ſub- 
lime, the moſt manly, the moſt rational 
inſtitution, at length funk into the moſt 
abject, the moſt puerile, the moſt abſurd. 
I might add, the moſt benevolent religion, 
into the moſt malignant ſuperſtition. O 
degenerate Chriſtians ! if yet I: can call 
you Chriſtains, who has bewitched you ? 
Are ye ſo fooliſh, having begun in the ſpi- 
rit, are ye now made perfect by the fleſh ? 
Dare ye ſay, that ye have ſtood faſt in the 
liberty wherewith Chriſt has made you free? 
and that ye have taken care not to be en- 


tangled again with a yoke of bondage * ? 


Ye have had warning. Le lee with what 


rn the apoſtle treated: in others the very 
flighteſt 


* My T4) w ie ne trete. The Apoſtle ſays, 


dene, without the article. Our tranſlators have not fo 
properly rendered it 2h yoke, as though it related only 
to the Jewiſh. Thoſe ceremonies he oppoſes not be- 
cauſe they were Jewiſh, but becauſe they were a "on 
ous yoke, and gendered to bondage. | 
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Ilighteſt ſymptoms of this Aiſeaſe, now ſo 


inveterate in you *. But what effect have 
either reproaches or admonitions had on 
you 1 | 

1 __ indeed acknowledge, that ſo great 
and ſo univerſal a defeQion could not fail 
to furniſh the adverſaries of our religion 
with at leaſt a plauſible argument againſt it, 


if this very defection had not been ſo ex- 
preſsly, and ſo particularly, foretold in 
Scripture. That it has been fo foretold, 


produces now a contrary effect, and ſup- 
plies the friends of Chriſtianity with a 
Rrong cat, in its defence. 


/ 


But to return : To alata a virtue to an 


outward form, unaccompanied by any diſ- 
poſition that can render it ſignificant r, 1 


take to be of the eſſence of ſuperſtition, 
and in a great degree ſubverſive of true 
religion. It repreſents the ordinances of 


Jeſus 


* Gal. ili. 1. &c.3 v. 2 ons - 


+ This is what the council of Trent has called the 
#Þus operatunm. | 
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| Jeſus as no better than magical ſpells. For 
where is the difference, if the effect in both 
reſult purely form words and geſtures ? 
Beſides, who will think of purity of heart, 
if waſhing the body will do the buſineſs ? 
who will ſtudy reformation of life, if punc- 
tuality in certain rites will cancel his 
guilt * ? ri, #1 chu it 


To enumerate the particular inſtances of 
this abuſe would be endleſs. I ſhall only 
ſpecify one, which is very general. Has 
not the remiſſion of ſins been aſcribed to 
the rite of baptiſm ? and, in conſequence 
of this, has not the indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of that ordinance to jalvation been ſtre- 
Von I nuouſly 


* Audio, videoque; plurimos eſſe qui in locis, veſtibus, 
cibis, jejuniis, geſticulationibus, cantibus, ſummam pieta- 
tis conſtituunt; et ex his proximum judicant contra 
præceptum evangelicum. VUnde fit, ut cum omnia re- 
ferantur ad fidem et caritatem, harum rerum ſuperſti- 
tione extinguatur utrumque. Procul enim abeſt a fide 
evangelica, qui fidit hujuſmodi factis; et procul abeſt 
a caritate Chriſtiana, qui ob potum aut cibum, quo recte 
quis uti poteſt, exaſperat fratrem, pro cujus libertate 
mortuus eſt Chriſtus. Eraſmi 1I,9»490z414,—The whole 
dialogue is an illuſtration of this truth. 
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nuouſly maintained? I own I mention this 
ſentiment the rather, becauſe it is a remain- 
der of the old leaven, which many of the 
| Reformed have not yet entirely purged 
out. Shall I be deemed to derogate from 
a Chriſtian inſtitution of the greateſt uti- 
lity, when rightly underſtood, and uſed, 
becauſe I would clear it from thoſe miſre- 
preſentations which tend to pervert its na- 
ture, and fruftrate its deſign ? On the fame 
principle the prophets, and apoſtles, and 
even Chriſt himſelf, could not have eſcap- 
ed the cenſure of vilifying the moſt ſolemn 
rites of divine appointment, when, with 
ſome warmth, they repreſented to a ſuper- 
ſtitious nation, that they aſcribed to them 
an efficacy which did not belong to them. 
On the contrary, by acting thus, the or- 
dinance is in the moſt effectual manner 
honoured, the reaſonableneſs of the ſervice 
ſhown, and the ways of God vindicat- 
0 | 2 


Of ſuch formaliſts in devotion as can ſup- 
pole, that the moſt precious gifts of Heav- 
1 en 
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en depend upon external rites, allow me 
to aſk, Was not the faith and confeſſion 
of the thief on the croſs available to his 


ſalvation, without baptiſm *? Was not 


Cornelius the centurion in a ftate of accep- 


| tance with God, before his being in this 


manner admitted into the church, and out- 
wardly aſſuming the yoke of Chriſt ? The 
demonſtration of his being ſo by the gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt, is the very cauſe aſſign- 
ed by Peter of his admitting him, and thoſe 
with him, though uncircumciſed, to bap- 
tiſm: Foraſmuch then as God gave them the 
like gift as he did to us, who believed on the 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, what was I that I could 


withſtand God Afterwards, alluding to the 
ſame memorable event, he lays, God, who 
knoweth the hearts, bare them witneſs, giving 
them the Holy Ghoft, even as he did to us; and 


put no diſference between us and them, purify- 


ing their hearts by faith}. Is not this telling 


us, God ſhowed us evidently by thoſe ex- 


traordinary gifts, that he had received them 


B b 2 | into 


* Luke xxiii. 39. &c. ＋ Acts Xi. 17 
+ Acts xv. 8. . 
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into favour as his people; and could we, 
after that, without impiety, refuſe to ad- 
mit them by the ſymbol of baptiſm into 
our communion as brethren ? 


g It will ſcarcely be pretended, by any 
whoſe ſole rule of faith is holy writ, that 
baptiſm is of greater efficacy under the 
new economy than circumciſion was under 
the old. That this ceremony was eſſential 
to a ſtate of acceptance with God, was the 
doctrine of many Jewſh Rabbies, and of 
all the Judaizing teachers among the Chril- 
tians *. Superſtition, of whatever time 
or place, and however diverſified, is uni- 
form in character, and always attends more 
to the form than to the power, to the letter 
than to the ſpirit of every inſtitution. The 
contrary ſide, with regard to circumciſion, 
the Apoſtle Paul has maintained, in a man- 
ner which admits no reply. Thus he ar- 
gues concerning Abraham: We ſay, that 
faith was reckoned to Abraham for rightcouſ- 
neſs, How was it then reckoned? when 


be 
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| | - 3 4 - . ; | « 
he was in circumciſion, or in uncircumciſion? 
Not in circumciſion, but in uncircumciſton. 


Aud he received the jign of circumciſion, a 


feal of the righteouſneſs of the faith which 


he had yet being uncircumciſed *, But we 
need not found our reaſoning entirely on 
the analogy of the two ordinances. The ſame 
argument which the Apoſtle here uſes will 
apply literally to the point in hand. The 
fact lately quoted is as oppoſite in the one 
caſe as the ſtory of Abraham is in the other, 
We fay, then, that the hearts of Corne- 
* lius, and the other Gentiles who were 
with him, were purified by faith? How 
were they purified? was it in baptiſm, or 
before being baptized? Not in baptiſm, but 
© before being baptized. And they received 


* the ſign of baptiſm, a ſeal of the purifica- 
tion by faith, which they had yet being 


«a 


Wh... 


— : "+ 5 = 


The doctrine that we are now combating 
is preciſely the ſame with that which Paul 
ſo warmly combated in thoſe Judaizers. 
The application only is different. It is not 
againſt the ceremony of circumeifion that 
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* Rom. vi. 9. 10. 11. 
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his arguments are levelled, as I pronoſe 


ſoon clearly to evince, but againſt the prin- 


ciple by which the ceremony was enforced, 
and which he conſiders as ſubverſive of he 


ſpirit of religion. What was that pri i- 


ple? It was that which attached the pariion. 


of fin and the favour of God to external | 


obſervances. It is a matter of little conie- 
quence, what the particular oblervance is. 
It was the ſpirit of Judaiſm, and not the 
form, that he fo. vehemently, and ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, oppoſed. I, do not mean, by 
Judaiſm, the Old-Teſtament diſpenſation 

as given by Moſes, but as adulterated after- 
wards by the traditions of the elders, and 

the Rabbinical commentaries. The former, 

the pure Moſaic eſtabl ſh ment, the pore 


vindicates from this charge. According to 


it, He is not a Few who ts one outwardly 
neither is r cire crmeiſion which is out- 
ward in the fle ſb : : but he is a Ferw 200 1s 
one inwardly; and circumciſion is that of the 


heart, in the ſpirit, whoſe praiſe is not of 


men, but of God *. The ſame is the doc- 
dme 


* Rom. Ii. 28. 29. 
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| trine of the Apoſtle Peter, concerning that 
baptiſm by which we Chriſtians are ſaved, 
It is not, he tells us, the waſhing away of 
the filth of the fleſh, but the anſwer of a 
good conſcience towards God *, In neither 
caſe is it the ſign itſelf ; but it is that reno- 
vation of mind which is ſtipulated by it. 
Baptiſm is repreſented as a ſign of regener- 
ation; and, by a very common idiom, 
| thoſe qualities are ſometimes attributed to 
the ſign which belong properly to the thing 
ſignified. In this place, however, the 
Apoſtle has ſo qualified his expreſſion as 
not to leave a colour for miſtake. I ſhall 
therefore conclude this argument, by ſay- 
ing, in the ſpirit of both Apoſtles, and al- 
moſt in the words of the former, He is 
© not a Chriſtian who is one outwardly ; 
© neither is that baptiſm which is outward 
in the. fleſh: but he is, a Chriſtian wha 
is one inwardly; and baptiſm 1s that of 
the heart, in the ſpirit, whole. praiſe is 
not of men, but of God. 


Thus I have given a ſketch of the moſt 
BY 4 ; general 


* Pet. iii. 21. 
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general principles of corruption, which, 
when men ſeemed to think that a ſound 
mind had no concern in religion, tainted 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem in every part, in doc- 
trine, morals, and worſhip. I have hith- 
erto taken notice only of thoſe cauſes which 
hold of the ſpirit of falſe religion. That other 
| cauſes co-operated, is but too evident. 
From the turn things quickly took, the 
_ deception of the many came to be regard- 
ed as the intereſt of the few. I do not 
mean by this to charge the whole clerical 
order, or even the greater part of them, 
as knowingly ſacrificing the truth to ſecular 
views. I would not affirm, that, even in 
the leaders themſelves, all were to be put 
to the account of prieſteraft, and nothing 
to that of ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm. That 
motives will operate upon us, whereof we 
are in ſome reſpect unconſcious, is a truth 
which I ſhall ſoon exemplify in two of the 
diſciples. The underſtanding is too gener- 
ally the dupe of the paſſions ; and we are 
ceaſily brought to believe what would gra- 
tify a predominant inclination, It is with 
| pPeculiar 
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peculiar propricty ſaid in Scripture, that a 
gift blindeth the wiſe *®, His imagined in- 
tereſt even perverts his judgement. A man 
may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, conſcientiouſſy 
to purſue a courſe, to which originally a- 
varice, or the luſt of dominion, was the 
prime mover. Hut in fo great a variety of 
agents, there would no doubt be a variety 
of motives, and ;often a mixture of theſe 
in the ſame perſon. . That covetouſneſs and 
ambition joined their aids, it is impoſſible 
to doubt, when one conſiders how uniform- 


ly all the abuſes pointed to the aggrandiſc- 
ment of a particular claſs. 


How much was Peter ſhocked at the im- 
piety of Simon Magus, who offered him 
money for the power of conferring the 
Holy Ghoſt by the impoſition of his hands f? 
What would have been the Apoſtle's in- 
dignation, to have ſeen his pretended fſuc- 
ceſſors ſet a price on the pardon. of. ſin, a 
gift of Heaven of infinitely more conſe- 
quence than miraculous powers! Once he 
D xxl. 8. At en 1606 
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was aſtoniſhed at his Maſter's declaration, 
that it was difficult for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God *: but how 
much greater would his aſtoniſhment have 
been, to find, that the only difficulty now 
was for a poor man to get thither; and that 
the woes denounced againſt the rich, and 
bleſſings pronounced upon the poor ?, 
- ought all to be reverſed. | 


Nor was this the only inſtance of an op- 
poſition in the maxims that were afterwards 
adopted, to thoſe of him, who, being the 
founder and the fin her of the faith, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to ++ left any thing de- 
| fective for them to much leſs any 
thing wrong for then lter. The be- 
nign language of his do e was, I will 
have mercy, and not ſac, =; the exer- 
.ciſe of the moral virtues, ratizer than any 
ritual performances. Theirs, on the contrary, 
clamours loudly in our ears, I will have 

Fart * ſacrifice, 

Matth. xix. 23. &c. Mark x. 23. Sc.; Luke XViiie 
24. &c. N . 

+ Luke vi. 20. 21. 24. 25. 4 Matth. ix. 1 3.3 xi. 7. 
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* facrifice, and not mercy.* Chriſt told 
his apoſtles, that he ſent them forth as 
ſheep in the midſt of wolves, ſtrictly charg- 
ing them to be wile as ſerpents, and harm 
leſs as doves *. It was after the revolution of 
not many ages, when thoſe who pretended 
to derive their authority from this celeſtial 
ſource, having gotten the power into their 
hands, —ſhowed themſelves, by the moſt. 
cruel evidences, to be wolves in the midſt 
of ſheep. _ 


What ſhall I ſay of that ſpirit of perſe- 
cution, the diſgrace of humanity, the re- 
proach of religion, the poiſon of life, which 
molt prepoſterouſly, under the banner of 
| the croſs, has tyrannized with unrelen- 
ting fury? What is that kingdom of God, 
permit me to aſk the perſecutor, which you 
defire to promote by ſuch ſanguinary me- 
thods? Paul tells us, The kingdom of God 
is righteouſneſi, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghoft T. To this the knowledge of 
the truths of the goſpel is indeed eminent- 

Iy 


2 Matth. x. 16. : + Rom. xiv. 17. 
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ly ſubſervient. But are the threats of racks 
and gibbets the evidences of truth, or 
the means of giving conviction to the un- 
derſtanding? Perhaps not; yet they may 
induce people to profeſs the true faith, 
© whether their profeſſion be ſincere or hy- 
pocritical.“ Is it then the way of pro- 
moting truth, to tempt men to become liars? 
Do you advance righteouſneſs by forcing 
them to commit iniquity? Do you contri- 
bute to their peace, by making them give 
a mortal wound to conſcience, and raſe the 
foundations of hope and joy? * Ay, but 
though they ſhould be diſſemblers, their 
children may be orthodox believers; and, 
© by proper examples of wholeſome ſeve- 
_ © rity, others through terror are made ſub- 
© miſfive to the ſpiritual powers,” I ſee we 
differ too widely in firſt principles to be fit 
for arguing together. Two things you aſ- 
ſume, which, in my judgement, are incom- 
patible with the ſpirit of Chriſt. One is, 
'That we may do evil to promote a good 
end; the other is, That Jeſus came to eſ- 
tabliſh the moſt abſurd tyranny of a few, 
Is beſtowing 
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beſtowing on them the extraordinary pri- 
vilege of trampling on all the moſt facred 
rights of mankind; for what is more ſacred 
than veracity, than probity, than peace of 
conſcience? I am ſatisfied, on the con- 
trary, that not even the apoſtles themſelves 
were veſted by their maſter with any do- 
minion over the faith of others. This do- 
minion, though you, forſooth, preſume to 
claim it, was explicitly diſclaimed by them. 
Their only mean of converting was per- 
ſuaſion ; their weapons, reaſon, Scripture, 
and the demonſtration of the Spirit ; their 
only armour, wiſdom, meekneſs, fortitude, 
and patience *. O incorrigible ! are you ſtill 
ſo much in the ſpirit of Judaiſm, that no 
 Meffiah will ſuit you without a temporal 
kingdom It is not an external profeſſion, 
but an internal character, in which the life 
of Chriſt's religion conſiſts. Whoever aims 
a blow here, aims it at the heart, at the 
very vitals of his inſtitution. For the king- 
dom of God cometh not with obſervation. 
Neither. ſball they fay, Lo here, or, Lo there: 
Fins Fo BT. 


* 2 Cor. i. 24.3 v. 11. 20-3 2 Tim. ii. 24. 23. 
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for behold, the kingdom of God 1s d you®, 
Wouldft thou know then, O zealot, whe- 


ther thou pertaineſt to this ſpiritual king- 
dom? Search for its characters in thy own 


heart; and be aſſured, that if thou doſt 


not find them there, thou haſt neither part 
nor lot in this matter. ; 


But you do not know the fiend by which 


ſ 


you are actuated. Shall I attempt the diſ- 


covery? Pride is hurt by contradiction. 
If this contradiction be in things of mo- 


ment, or things we fancy ſuch, and if per- 


ſiſted in, it ſeems to betray a contempt of 
our judgement ; a contempt which we can- 
not eaſily brook, and have commonly but 
too ſtrong a propenſity. to reſent. This 
propenſity is vicious; and it is what the 
ſpirit of the goſpel, which is a ſpirit of 
love and of forbearance, tends powerfully to 


correct. But if, unhappily, we be tine- 
tured with the venom of ſuperſtition or fa- 
naticiſm, or if we be duped by the villainy 
and worldly aims of thoſe in whoſe under- 


ſtanding 
* Luke xvii. 20. 21. . = 7 . | | 


ſtanding we put confidence, we begin to 
view things in another manner; we Chri- 
ſten our virulence by the name of zeal; 
and a moſt impure flame, brought origin- 
ally from hell, we think it our duty to che- 
riſh as the holy fire of God's altar. 


We have an admirable example in the 
hiſtory of our Lord, which ſo perfectly 


confirms what has been ſaid, both in re- 


lation to miſtaken zeal, and the true ſpirit 


of the goſpel, that if aught could ſurpriſe 


us on this head, it would be ſurpriſing, 


that any who durſt call themſelves his fol- 
lowers, ſhould ſo flagrantly take up the 
plea of the diſciples againſt their maſter. 
It came to paſs, ſays the Evangeliſt*, wher 
the time was come that he ſhould be received 


uß, he fledfaſily ſet his face to go to Feru- 


alem; and ſent meſſengers befare his face. 
And they went, and entered into a village 
of the Samaritans, to make ready for him. 
And they did not receive him, becauſe his 
face was as though he would go to Jeru- 
\ 5 5 1 
uke ix, 51. &c. 
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alem. And when his diſciples ames and 
 Fohn jaw this, they ſaid, Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come do dn from 
heaven, and conſume them, even as Elias 
aid? But he turned, and rebuked them, and 
faid, Je know not what manner of Spirit 


ye are of: For the Son of man is not come to 


deſtroy 'mens lives, but to fave them. _m_ 


they went to another village. 


The Samaritans, by our Saviour's own 
account, were in the wrong in thoſe arti- 
cles wherein they differed from the Jews *. 
In the opprobrious ſtyle that is now ſo li- 
| berally bandied from ſe& to ſect among 
Chriſtians, they would have been heretics 
and ſchiſmatics. Bigots they certainly were, 
as appears from the matter of offence juſt 
now recited. Yet theſe pleas could have 
had no weight with the two diſciples in 
| ſupport of their argument, had they before 
that time thoroughly imbibed the ſpirit of 
the goſpel. And have not ſoine other paſ- 
ſages of the n hiſtory, equally foreign 

to 


* John, iv. 22 


* 


pts | 8 | 3 
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to the purpoſe, ſuch as Samuel's hewing 
Agag before the Lord, and the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites, been ſtrenuouſly 
pleaded by perſons of oppoſite ſects for the 
glorious privilege of butchering one ano- 
ther in honour of the God of peace? In- 
fatuated men! know your brethern. Vour 
differences are merely accidental. A diffe- 
rent education, or a ſmall change in exter- 
nal circumſtances, would have ſet each of 
you on the fide oppoſite to that on which 
he now appears. And ye may depend up- 
on it, that even in that caſe, the alteration 
in you would not have been material. It 
would have been more apparent than real, 
more in garb than in character. Ve are 
eſſentially one, actuated i in K reſpect by 
= the lame ſpirit. 


% there then ſuch a thing as Chriſtian 
zeal? And if there be, how ſhall we diſ- 
tingujſh it, that we may not, like the two 

| diſciples, miſtake our motive, and imagine 
ourſelves zealous, when we are orfly proud 
and vindictive? There is ſuch a thing as 

Voi l. 7 Chhtiſtian 
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Chriſtian zeal; and it is eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ef. Being the offspring of knowledge, and 

nouriſhed by love, its great object is inward 

purity: To diſtinctions merely exterior it 
pays little regard. There is in it an ardour 
for the truth, not that men may be either 
allured or terrified into a verbal profeſſion 
of what they do not in their hearts believe, 
(the groſſeſt inſult that can be offered to 
truth), but that they may attain a rational 
conviction. The intereſts of truth itſelf it 
deſires to promote for a ſtill further end; 
that by means of it, love may be kindled 
both to God and man: that by means of 
it, temperance, and juſtice, and piety, and 
peace, may flouriſh on the earth. A man 
thus minded, will not ſacrifice the end to 
the means; nor do a falſe, unjuſt, or cruel 
action, even for the ſake of truth itſelf. 
The perſecutor (ſuppoſing all worldly mo- 
tives totally excluded) is at beſt, in the eye 
of true zeal, one who, for the ſake of the 
form of godlineſs, would extirpate its 
power, and trample all that is moſt ſacred | 
and valuable among men. 7 


To 
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To Chriſtian zeal let us * the zeal 
of ſeQariſm, Perhaps it will be needful to 
explain the term. Any perſon who has 
entered into my ſentiments, will not miſ- 
underſtand me ſo far, as to ſuppoſe, that T 
mean to throw an oblique reflection on 


ſes which have not the advantage of a le- - 


gal eſtabliſhment. 1 know the world is 


| ſometimes uſed in this illiberal way. But a 


man who has a juſt notion of the dignity 


of religion, is incapable of the meanneſs of 


piquing himſelf on a circumſtance merely 


ſecular and local, which may as readily fa- 
vour, and does as frequently ſupport error 
as truth; the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, or the 


wildeſt fanaticiſm, as the pureſt and moſt 
reaſonable worſhip. I mean, then, by the 
zeal of ſectariſm i in any perſon, that ardour, 
which, attending chiefly to party- diſtine- 
tions, ſeeks to increaſe the number of re- 
tainers to that fect, eſtabliſhed by law or 

uneſtabliſned, (the word is applicable to 
both), to which he himielf happens to be 
attached. Every judicious man will frank- 

ly own, that a zeal of this kind io netimes 
SE EX: | appears 


* 
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appears in characters where there 5 never ap- 
peared a ſpark of zeal for the converſion of 
a ſoul from fin to God; for that love, Joy, 
peace, long-ſuffering, lhe goodneſs, 

faithfulneſs, meekneſs, temperance, which 
are the ornaments of our nature, the fruits 


of the Spirit“, and the glory of the Chriſ- 


tian name. I do not fay, that theſe two 


kinds are never united. I know the con- 
trary. But I ſay, they are often ſeparate; 
and that therefore there is no neceſſary con- 
nection between them. As to the former, 
who were more remarkable for the ſectari- 
an zeal than the Phariſees, that compaſſed 
ſea and land to make one proſelyte ? Whe- 
ther they had 'an equal ſhare in the latter 
kind, let the ſequel of the account declare. 
'They made him twofold more the child of 
Hell than themſelves f. And in modern 
times, you will find, in that communion 
or ſect which can boaſt a legal eſtabliſhment 
in moſt kingdoms of Europe, perhaps more 
zealots on the Phariſaic model than could 
| be collected out of all the other commu— 
nions. In fact, this zeal is but a ſpecies of 
" | RE party= 
* Gal. v. 22. 23. . Matth. xxili. 15. 
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party-ſpirit' at the moſt. If a community 
be divided into FF IVY whatever be the 
ground of diviſion (it may be different fyſ 
tems in politics, different theories in phi- 

loſophy, as well as differences in religion) 

it is natural for every partyman to wiſh to 
augment the number of his party. Every 
additional ſufferage is imagined to add ſome- 
thing in confirmation of his own judgment.. 
This principle operates on religious parties. 
more. ſtrongly from the conceived impor- 
tance of the We ä 

IE added to this, there be any of thoſe. 
violent -prejudices, which are ſo eaſily in- 
fuſed and cheriſhed in a weak underſtand- 
ing, and contracted temper, there reſults 
that moſt unlovely form we call Bigotry, 
which would fain paſs herſelf on the world 
for Zeal, but in diſpoſition has no more re- 
ſemblance to her, than ſuperſtition bears to 
religion, or the hatred of man, to the love 
of God. We have already taken notice of 
their difference in nature and origin. With 
| gad to the effects, we may ſay, they are 
Cc x: 55 not 


1 1 
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not only diſſimilar, but in ſome things op- 
poſite; inſomuch that our miſtaking the 

one for the other is even matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment. The object of the firſt is the form, 

of the ſecond the power, of godlineſs. 
The means they employ are extremely un- 
like. Bigotry perſecutes ; Zeal perſuades. 


The former, where ſhe RE: exterminate, 


will create diviſion. She has a bitterneſs of 
ſpirit that cannot brook oppoſition in the 
mereſt trifle. She will not aſſociate with 
thoſe who cannot conform in every thing 


to her humour. A mote ſhe magnifies in- 


to a mole-heap, and a mole-heap into a 


mountain, At once jealous and inflexible, 


and conſequently of a temper the reverſe 
of that of the peace-maker, ſhe is ever diſ- 
covering reaſon for making a breach where 
there is none, and for widening it where 
it has unluckily been made. The latter, 
in all theſe particulars, acts a contrary part. 
Candid in judging, and warmed with kind- 
neſs, ſhe always aims at union, afſiduouſly 
promoting peace. She underſtands the 
import of moderation and mutual forbear- 
| ance, 


OS 
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. ance, and can cordially receive as brethren 
perſons who differ in ſome ſentiments ; a- 
voiding matters of doubtful diſputation, 
and. whatever a cauſe of ſtumbling might 
prove to the weak. In brief, as Zeal is 
conſtantly attended and inſpired by Cha- 
rity, ſhe may at all times be diſtinguiſhed 
by the company of her amiable friend. 
This laſt you cannot fail to know, if you 
attend to the picture that has been drawn 
of her by the maſterly hand of our Apoſ- 
tle, in the moſt inimitable colours. Who, 
on the other hand, is the moſt intimate com- 
panion of Bigotry, let the uncharitable 
judgements, malignity, and calumny, for 
which ſhe is ſo remarkable, declare. The 
impartial muſt ſee, and the charitable will 
lament, the envenomed miſrepreſentations 
which, to the detriment of the common 
| cauſe, the bigotted of every denomination | 
give of the opinions and practices of 


Ns every other. 


1 obſerved that one great engine of falſe 
Q e 4 8 


Ld | Str: Th « 


ze?l is diviſion, - It will be worth while ae 
conſider this more particularly, and in- 
quire into that factious ſpirit which has ſo 
much infeſted the Chriſtian world, to the 
great ſcandal of the friends, and che no 
ſmall triumph of the enemies, of religion. 
People are commonly | ingenious enough to 
deviſe excuſes for what is the natural re- 
ſult of the worſt paſſions of their frame. 
Let us fairly canvaſs thoſe pleas which are 
generally uſed on this ſubject.— One is, 
the danger of contracting impurity by an 
intermixture with the 1 impure. The argu- 
ment of ſuch advocates for. ſeparation is 
juſtly repreſented by the prophet : Stand 
by thyſelf” ; come not near to me; for I am ho- 
lier than thou *. There are two things (L 
ſpeak to the authors and promoters of di- 
viſion, whoever they be) of which ve 
would need to be aſcertained, before ye 
introduce ftrife and diſſenſion among thoſe 
who live in unity; knowing, that where 
theſe are, there is confuſion, and every bo. 
vil work f. The firſt thing 1 would have 

HS ho Joh 
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you be aſſured of is, that ye have truth 
on your fide. It is not every ſpecious de- 
duction by inference from Scripture, that 
| ought to be put on the ſame footing with 
thoſe doctrines which are clearly revealed 
there. I know that all bigots are equally 
dogmatical on every point. And it is not 


difficult to account for this. They hold all 


their opinions by the ſame tenure of im- 
plicit faith. But no diſcerning perſon, no 
one who is properly capable of forming a 
judgement, ever pretended, that there was 
for every opinion equal evidence. If the 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles may be credited, 

there are even in religion matters of doubt- 
ful diſputation, which ought never to diſ- 
turb the harmony of Chriſtians, much leſs 
make a rent in their communion *. The 


Tecond thing of which ye would need to 


be well informed is, that the ground of 


ſeparation be a matter of importance. The 


conſequences of a breach are important, 
and the cauſe would need to be proportion- 
ate. But is not every point important 
7 * that 


F Rom, xiy. 


in 
111480 


—— 


1 Matth. Xii. 23. 
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© that concerns religion ? Admitted. Yet 
we have the beſt authority to affirm, that 
there are weightier and leſs weighty matters 
of the law *. Nay more, as was hinted 
already, we are authoriſed to affirm, that 


there are points regarding religion, about 
which, though we differ in Judgement, 
we e ought n not to divide, 


Some have, very weakly in my opi- 


nion, intfoduced the example of the pri- 


mitive Chriſtians in ſeparating from Jews 


and Pagans, as furniſhing a good defence 
of ſeparation among Chriſtians from one 


another. Concerning the former, it is 
alledged, that the circumſtance which moſt 
incenſed their enemies againſt them, was, 


that they would admit no inter- community. 
with thoſe of other religions, that is, ſay 


they, with thoſe who did not perfectly con- 
cur with them in their religious ſentiments. 


There is a miſunderſtanding here which I 


Hall endeavour to unravel. The matter 


well 


— 
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well deſerves to be traced from the begin- 
ning. E 


Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt did not only him- 
ſelf attend the ſervice in the ſynagogue e- 
very Sabbath, and in the temple on the ſo- 
lemn feſtivals, but commanded his diſciples 
to do the ſame: The Scribes and Phariſees 

fit in Maſes eat. Whaiſoever therefore they 
bid you objerve, that objerve, and do *. Yet 
It is well known, that our Lord had ſome 
exceptions to their doctrine, as well as to 
their lives. The conduct of of his apoſtles, 
and his other followers of the Jewiſh 
nation, continued, in this, after his aſcen- 
| hon, to be conformable to his example and 
inſtructions. They punctually attended 
both the ſynagogue-worſhip + and the tem- 
ple-ſervice , as we learn from the acts of 
the Apoſtles, notwithſtanding that the na- 
tion bag openly rejected and crucified the 
Meſſiah. 
„Matth. xxiii. 3 
+ Acts ix. 20. 3 Xii. 5. 14. &c. 3 2 Ki. 1.5 XVII, I. 2g 
INF xvili. 4. | | 
1 Acts ii. Roy ; ili. 1. xi. *& 3 XXii. 171 5 XXIV. 18. 
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Meſſiah. Their maxim was, that wheicia 
they had attained, they ſhould walk by the 
ſame rule *. Both Jews and Chriſtians had 
attained to the knowledge of one God, a | 
ſpirit of infinite perfection; and the latter 
found nothing unſuitable in the practice of 
concurring with the former, in adoring their 
common creator, and in hearing thoſe 
ſcriptures read, which both 1ides admitted 
to be divinely inſpired ; though ſometimes 
the reading was accompanied with expli- 
cations which Chriſtians could not approve. 
Nor does it appear, that they deſiſted from 
this conformity, till the Jews, by a ſen- 
tence of excommunication, compelled them 
to deſiſt, as our Lord had predicted f. 
Were we to examine this conduct by mo- 
dern ideas, Iam afraid the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves would not eſcape the charge of Latitu- 
dinarian, But, in thoſe times, ſeparation, 
in the way now practiſed, was a thing ut- 
terly unknown. Few ſects of Chriſtians ; 
differ ſo widely in their principles, as the 

| tariſees and dadducees among the Jews 


did : 


„ Phil. fi. 165. 1 John Xvi. 2. 
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did; yet it deſerves our notice, that both 
attended worſhip in the ſame temple, and 
in the ſame ſynagogues. Neither of them 
became ſeparatiſts, in the ſenſe in which | 
; the word is underſtood amongſt 1 Ss 


a | Rene Chriſtians themſelves were not 
wholly without diverſity of opinions in the 
apoſtolic age. The grand queſtion which 
.. moſt occupied them was about the Moſaic 
ceremonies * *. This point was determined 
at Jeruſalem, in a convention of the apoſ- 
tles, elders, and brethren, by a reſolve a- 
like moderate and judicious F. With rer 
gard to the Jewiſh converts, there was no 
| diſpute. They' had been in the uſe hither- 
to of giving the ſame punctual obedience 
to the rites of the law, ſince their conver- 
ſion to Chriſtianity, as before. And there 
was no new einjunction given them now; 
they were left entirely to their freedom. 
As to the Gentile brethren 4, about whom 


| alone the debate was ſtarted, they were re- 
e „„ quired 


Adds xv. 1. 1 Acts xv. 6. &. 
key 7 Acts X1X. 23» Ke. | 
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quired only to abſtain FO a few things, 
which were particularly ſcandalous to the 
Jews; and in other reſpects were declared 
free from any obligation to the obſervance 
of the Moſaic inftitution. There was, it 
would appear, in that aſſembly, none of 
thoſe violent ſticklers for uniformity, ſo 
common in after times, when mens zeal 
began to fix on the exterior part only, 1 
cannot help obſerving by the way, that 
thoſe who are veſted with. the moſt un- 
doubted title to authority, are generally 
more moderate in the uſe of it, than thoſe 
whoſe power 1s queſtionable at leaſt, If not 
uſurped. In conſequence of this judge- 
ment, both Jewiſh and Gentile diſciples 
lived in full communion together as Chriſ- 
tains, notwithſtanding that the one ſet ob- 
ſerved a multitude of rites not minded by 
the other. 


The matter did not reſt here. Several 


Jewiſh brethren, who had the moſt enlar- 
ged views of the goſpel- diſpenſati tion, be- 
gan, when they were among Gentiles, and 
. „ 


not in hazard of ſcandalizing their « coun- 
8 try men, to omit obſerving the legal rites 
altogether. Others, of weaker minds, 
and narrower views, could not ſurmount 
the ſeruple of abandoning cuſtoms which 
from their infancy they had been taught 
to revere *. In neither of theſe claſſes was 
there any diſobedience to the decree given 
at Jeruſalem, which did not ordain any 
thing with regard to the Jewiſh proſelytes, 
and by its filence did indeed permit, but 


not command, them to retain their cere- 


monies. There was a third claſs, who, in 
open defiance of that decree, maintained 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of circumciſion 
to ſalvation ; and, cenſequently, wanted 
to writhe this yoke about the necks of all 
the Gentile converts. It is worth while 
to obſerve the different manner in which 
Paul treated theſe different claſſes, 


| With the firſt he commered'} in opinion : : 
at the ſame time he enjoined them, not to 
fay or do any thing that might be offen- 


ſive 


Acts xxi. 20. 


foe: to che 1 were choſe of. the 

ſecond, claſs z.infiltiog, that there were d. 
Piqions hiche though true, were l npt. of 
that, Lenſeg enge, tha 5 we gught to en- 
Ager the, ingereſts of chaxing by: . 4.5 : 
ſealovable diplay, of me. W tenders 
nels dogs h6; 09 cw even, ta, che errors 
ot thoſe Pho, ine weakly, ſerupulous, 
were truly vonſcientious? This: topic che 
has touched, gecaſionally in almoſt. al his 
8 J but has fully diſcuſſed it inthe 
epiltle to che, Romans $3, and in ſuch. & 
manner, that.it would be, impaſſile to lay, 
whether the Tin G . of love, r of aud 
mind, "ſhines fo lh moſt conſpicuouſſy in 


the diſcuſſio Ns Tr SH1vV1D 2111 ne 
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be third, clas. he FEA in a very dif., 

| ferent, manper andi rains every nerve. to 
detect their e aud prevent. their in- 
Mes: Was it that the Jewiſh mes were 


Pha, le than any: AIPEE * 315 No; But it, Nas | 
becauſe that FRarine, which made the fa- 


Tr of Heaven 1 * oeremo- 
Y 8 . Aubes, 
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tes, was totally Abies of te ſpirit 
of the goſpel. And fuch the doctrine of 
the Judaizing teachers evidently was. Ex- 
tept ye be circumciſed, ſaid they, after tht 
manner of Mo ofcs, ye cannot 'be Javed *. No- 
thing could be more ontradiftory t to all 
the rational and generous ſentiments which 
the goſpel of Jeſus inſpires, than this ſla- 
viſh arid ſupei titious tenet. We have ſeen 
| already, that no man could make, or re- 
quire others to make, greater allowances 
than he did for the obſervance of thoſe ves 
ry rites, when that obſervarice did not pro- 
ceed from this abſurd principle : a princi- 
ple which tended at once to degrade i in our 
conceptioiis the divine Majeſty, to pervert 
the natural ſenſe which God has given us 
of right and wrong, and to ſhake at leaſt, 
if not overturn, the doctrine of our recon- 
ciliation by Jeſus. The Apoſtle, then, 
| was ſenſible of the difference between truth 


andi importance even in religious matters. 


Without diſtinguiſhing theſe ſeveral claſ- 
Volk ,.-. Dd | „ 


fes, we ſhall never be able to perreive the 


conſiſteney of the apoſtle :s conduct on this 


head. When he ſays at one time, Circum- 
ciſion ts nothing, and uncircumciſion is no- 
thing *'; Which plainly implies, "that! we 
are neither the better nor the "Worſe for 


G Fon P01 USov ES g Wide 932i VDg& us Aer 


ſubmitting to this ceremony;: and at an- 
other; as he did to the Galatians, on wem 
the Nadaizing teachers hat made an im- 


preſſion, Ie be circume: iſjed, Chrift ball 


bret you, 0 bing T; it m n uſt, be owned tete 


2 2135 9 214 


is in thefe an apparent inconſiſtency, It 


may be plauſibly urged againſt him, if all 


we have by Chriſt ſhall be forfeited by our 
receiving "this ſeal of udaiſm, and wr 


AH Nis wor 5 oft Vitus fn is8* 
ring, ounlelyes to the yoke of the law, wh 


If 7 


did Paul himſelf, er his converſion, « Gr 


eumeiſe Timothy . Why did he, when 
he was among the Jews, live agreeably to 


the ordinances of the law, | and, along with 


>> M N Lei of Tien 


; others, 80 through the ceremonies of puri- 


ern n eee $ for the lichargo of 


ee K eK a $487 ge 75 8 - FW 57S: 
£ & £ 2 5 , f 5 
| mg I- ir) 19 0 792 1053&39) 268 41. HWI einge 
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JI OG: DIDONT CHI fff 3; 
+ As xi. il Ke... 6 Acts xxi. 26 


| am _— he treat the diſtines 
tion of days, and, of meats; and the other 
e ot . n off nad W legal 

o 18 now ren Hub gion 1 now 
* 1% I know chat ſame 08 renſurgdithe Apoſtle for 
this Reps. and .coplidered. i it as a cylpable compliance 


with an advice which ſavoured too much of the wiſdom 1 


of the world. Thie bad fucceſs of this expedient they 
| Took bm as l providentiaP rebike for tempdrizing.” I Am 
vot ſatisſied uf che juflice oſ lhis oenſure: fur the ſol- 

— a % Our Apoſtle, beipg of the Jewiſh 


| ya 8 wp evidently at liberty to uſe the ceremonies, 
ed. 2. Thou gh he exprekily declares them 

not ap Talvation; He nevet pronvithtes them 
4 unlawful or inexpedient for thoſe who were qews 
by birth 3. He avons ©. 70 be hig ordinary method, 
among [the . Jews, to live as Polo „ Hor. I. 29 ) 4; 
= 1 had , not previqully h ay a vow, and uring its 
contimiance obſerved the abſtitiences pill op this 
law, can it be imagihed, thibvnd! wh6'had any regard 
to piety or truth} would have either adviſed or conſents 
ed to ſuch diſſimi atio in a ſolemn act of religion ?. 5. 
That he acually had a A vow, and obſerved the > Preccpt 


| relating to it, when he had no temptation. to temporize, 
is evident foi X65 Xvill. 18. 6, That the bad Tackts 
of this expedient fhould be conftrucd as a rebuke from 
Heaven, is a ſuppoſition as arbitrary, as it would be to 
affirm, that when Peter was beaten by order of the San- 
hedrim, this ſhould be interpreted 28 a divine reproof 8 
for his teaching i in the temple, where he had been ap- 
prehended. . 
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legal obſervances, a as matters Gf Aniffeteles 
and enjoin on all fides mutual forbeltaßes 
on theſe artic % i. Lin be impofrble, 
in a ſatisf faftary mane, i Sos >thefe 
Aae witho! | ut! a dmitting g the a dlttinictiön 
ab gye ex] ined, 8 e Whole RoW 
Ever it is indifp utable \ that betas fide 
among Chriſtians | a 5 uriablitaity Ton 
every point, even in t oftolic © age; that, 
2d this, we lived 1 Bas 
ny and unity, and in füll cômmütfibn with 
one another, as became brethren itt CHAR. 


1 DEN bg c Fe 

10 "That ( ec o7 chutch he FE inter'eotimunity 
in fred 15 5 5 ith 1d6latens, 18 2 
e 5 e e ie chere then, fy 


mod ern 
7 0 


ry, for” break its of from all Fel. 


* Cpt id . 
Ioyyſhi p re 19 i ious "matte: 8 That do- 
| Hatrgus worlbi 1} is 4 fuffie {ent reaſon (whie- 
.ther the c mmunity from Willen we ſeparate 


N he al led Chriſtian och Mets can'b&no 


; di 8 llec 57 el MTLOF21) 10 $1 
quel tion. That it 18 the oof reaſon,' 1 do 
Thie 1 130-1, > INSQOTYTE 355) 1983 21 Igor 
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un Rom. xiv. 
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2 poſitive pMent to opinie 
ha ee Were T quired, ** "which we 


25 * 


d. not. BS without falſehc 88. this alfo 


De H V 


5 a ſuffi Hicient g ground, 5 Its can never 
be out duty te lie or dilfemble. 1 do not 


I. TI 


Gy, that. thele er che gut grounds « 6f 
ſeparation n; though 


cannot 530 Preſent! re- 


s olleg STi Ne But this 1 . ſay, that 


where it is once : made on m Chriſtia n an grounds, 


c_ *. x 7 


: Hifi | oftener t the, effect of f pic and 


AIS ri 


«11 Allow, To B7ATL Py 

een ne dang Fig ſeparation e 

0 ant pen ed caſe fo 
_ epidemi Wical A Bi Shit Wt T ught nt fo 
1 N mayer, when "ies warndly 

checked t he firſt ſt «fone, f' this irt in 

the Corinthians, though ! att no ap pear- 


12 * Pr 


ce: of creating an 721 W. l 


hi LI 91H 379 MATE 330 25 ata. 3110 
to.aſk, O the oth r hand, I 
poi by: a 


- Chriſt, the head, divided, that ye make fo 

.\Jigtle account of dis Joining e me mbers ? 
' | ; j 

or is each ſect arrogant enough to \ approp! ri- 

D d 3 H | ate 
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ot fa. A I, as A condition of communion, 
ent to opinions, or approbation 
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25 925 to ſhemſclyc es? 18 chere no Th 
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8 f giving to our ſeveral leaders tt 
EI, * J only to y your ry 


Was | any of thoſe 1 0 Wage for 

* 11 5 V i * 4 5 Y 

you ? ? or © were Je ba b aptized in 5 ame? 
; 78 J ; 

It is but tog \V 


evident, de DE may Þ pre- 
tend, that re do cf o men * $443; 4 and 75 

ther ; that ye do admit other radſters than 
| Chriſt , to whoſe ſeveral 5 Cates and Elöfles | 

ye : are blindly devoted. "Ye do not fay in- | 
deed, 1 am of Paul, and 1 of Apolloz, and 
1 of Cephas ; but ye have p otten Names 
much leſs reſpectable, which y - e lübftitute 


in their place. When "ſuch, | e 


455 J 8 1 


fubfilt amongit 3 vou, are ye not carpal,” and 
wa alk as men? ? Is not your conduct more 
| influenced by t the paſſions. of the men of 
this world, * than by the example and man 


xims 0 of Ch Chriſt? 


- QHIGt' 5 


* 21 
1 to 5 VVV 
: * 44. 2 - 4 


# ; +0 th is matter in another leur! 8 
there no. danger of wounding charity, the 
end of the cammandment, and the bond 

of perfectneſs ? Is there no danger of 1 nar- 
Towing the ſphere of that as. love, 


which 


BY * 5 1. 340 
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Wich every gige of Jeſus owes to every 
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other? Is 8 there no danger that ye ye vitiate 


ere. 1900 * 934 20 


FOWL. PTR FART 8 0 dur minds rankle 
ahipſt our brethren; t, fro rom attend- 


1 lte 973 5 5.48, 1 Xp TY 
"ns too. cloſe to wh at ye. 5 ulry 1 in 


* 271 b9S13q Kr 


10 N 
m, ye come at len th to be incaj pable 
: 19 * ISN oli JOLT ff ? 
of ſcovering any good in them at all 
* EL GN J 7 
14 IS is put t. too common. a ar rels. 
48410 8 5 ſf] S 28 181 
ind, uneaſy under an antipathy of Fc 


t | able to x de 
bs © 18 ; 9 \ Drei * 
For 1 1 0 10 Ju ify a eſe It will never 
nan 13 le ; $5 1 & Fi * E 
e difficult to kind, 2 one is in the tu- 
© = 11 119 Tecki 24 Lt * Tif ref * A8 
mour of tec 1. th em. Every at 1 is 


Ti * | 12901 5 f iy 
then ogg, pon 4 PITCH 


then "miſc con- 
«4 141 LI 311 17 fi 
ſtrued. t is the c ara DET of lg that 
=o * 7 10 27 4 193 18 1 NA iy 1 

hin keth no evil 1 * the track we 
| Fo m7 JUDDfO03 bo JO at 2m 26 188. 


| war ou againſt, ye are alm 
Non uld 4 be 261 10 0 9171, 70 boög⸗ Lf] 1 
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ſure of contract king an ini acy "Wl her 
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antagoniſt, malice, which th 18 NO go 


Were there no danger of ches HMings, 4, is 


ot your eferring other paſtors, or even 
2 Th * 8 TIT} 361% 741 1 05 95 
ſome, di rences in opinion ap external 
1 = 8 1 „14140 13911 34211 
order, that Should ever have in duced me 
oſs 9 
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to BF a ing gle expoſt Akte on ide fuß h- 
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It was the remark of a late witty autrot; 


that we have religion enough to make ut 
hate, but not enough to make us love une 
Ke another“. The fact is but too generally 
experienced. Vet when we volifider the 
remarkꝭ it muſt Sat firſt appear a paradox 
For if che ꝓerfection of religion would pro- 
duce the perfection of olodeh furely a lefs 
degree of the former ſhould produce a leſs 
degree of the latter; but that. ĩt ſfoulcł pro- 
duce hatred; which is the oppolite. bf love, 
ſeems inconceiuable. The riddle however, 
upon attention, is eaſily ſolved. 10 The re- 
gion that produces hatred; will qnot be 
found to differ only -in degreu frnifi that | 
which produces love, chut in ſpirĩt ĩand in 
kind. When therefore, from what we call 
religion, we feel ſuch an effect upon our 
minds, we have but too great reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that we have more of the ſectary chan 
of che Ohriſtian in us, and that our reli- 
gion has in it more of the falſe; than of the 
true; that our zeal is bigotry and our ſu- 
preme * no better than a ei 
tee tei effi - queſtivhis 
v. Svift. 
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queſlicny abd xe ef ments; chad 
lings, and oppoſitions of ſcience: falſely: fo 
zalledo! 21 9Jem 1 foyvons 103 inne 
| Hrn 003 tud ei HST iT * #291095 ” 
But there is ſomething? mote here chan 
has been yetaccotinted fof . Weak judg- 
ment and ungovernable paſſions may give 
rſe to thoſe differences that breed diviſion; 
Hrit hen ſects are once formedz political 
cauſes cooperate inc producing that malig- 
nity which they ſo eommbnly bear to one 
another. Ith becomes in ſome reſpect the 
Intereſt or credit of their ireſpective caders, 
40 keep the pùrty together No method ãs 
0 effectual for attaining this) end, as to 
magnify every point on which they differ 
from others, as of the utmoſt cbnſequsnce, 
and to make the whole attention of their 
adherents centre there. Others are repre- 
ſented as being in the high road of perdi- 
tion. For this purpoſe every paſſage in 
Dcripture about heathens and idolaters is 
miſerably wrefted, that it may appear in- 
tended fot their neighbours of other ſects. 
Theſe are ſometimes Pharaſees and Saddu- 
ces, 


cees, ſometimes publicans and ſinners, and. 
always They that are avitllur. For any of 
their own fraternity occaſionally to join in 
worſhip with thoſe of another party, is no 
better than bowing the knee to Baal: For 
they themſelves. only are ihe ſmall remnant, 
the elect, the. little Flack; and, exactly in the 
ſpirit of Judaiſm, they think God has ne 
concern about all the world beſides. No- 
thing can equal the dogmatiſm and arro- 
gance with which one ſect pronounces ſen- 
tence againſt another, Except perhaps he 
dogmatiſm and arrogance with which that 
other retaliates upon them. If this policy 
have i in it of the wiſdom: of the ſerpent, it 
is not in conjunction with the innocence 
of the dove. If it have the wiſdom of the 
ſerpent, it has his venom too. It has not 

the ſignature of the wiſdom that is from 
above, which is pure, peaceable, gentle, eaſy 
to be tntreated, full of mercy aud good fruits 
evithout, partzalit 1 aud without hypacri/y i*s 
On the contrary, earthly in its nature, and 
ace in its e it is en but 
2205 3 the 


— 
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che ſubtlety of the old ſerpent, who beguil- 
ed Eve, who has contributed ſo much to 
extirpate love from che earth, and to 285 
wo a of diſcord in its ſtead. 95 
10 n 0), 328% S aKuros gen ck 
An wchdt vurds ſhall I addreſs moſs 1 * 
ple ones, Who. allow themſelves to be des 
celved by lo 4lLdifguiſed: an-artifice? If 

one of tlie parties in atty common quarrel, 
hond, after telling you his ſtory, inſiſt 
with you not not to hear his adverſary, whom 
he ahuſes very liberally, aſſuring yon that 
he would only miſlead your judgment; 
couldiye entertain a favourable idea of that 
mant cauſe? If ye were conſtituted judges 
in it, would ye be in this manner induced 
to give your deciſion without hearing both 
ſides? Ate ye ſilly enough, then, to be gul- 
led in regard to feligion] a matter wherein 
ye vourſely es are ſo deeply | concerned, by 
a trick ſo poor, that it could not impoſe on 
a perfon of common ſenſe in the moſt trifl- 
ings occurrence? Have ye eyes? Look 
around you. Do ye not perceive hundreds, 
nay thouſands, ſeduced by the very ſame 

methods, 
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methods, imo ſeiitiments oppoſite to yours, 
and made-to entertain as horrid-a notion of 
you as it is poſſible for you to eſitertain of 
them? Ye! are certain that they aredelud- 
ed; and they are certain that ye are delud · 
ed; and both have equal reaſon. Ought 
not this to make you fuſpe& am expedient, 
which ye muſt acknowledge! is ſo often 
uſed ſueceſsfully in the cauſe of errbrꝭ i Pr - 
Perly in that cauſe nlyun For is it, I pray 
pPou, viee or virtue that ſhunsthe Higher Is 
it truth or fu ſehudd that declines an E 

«rial? Realom will tell you; your Lola, 
Maſter will gell vou, (for ye ftilcaBthin 
Mater and Ird)y that ibis vice Ad falſa- 
ood! ; Buriffis: word hadrhalf the weigltt 
'with/yow that the verdicta of y Rabbies 


chave, ye ebuld not be impoſed on hy futh 


a conrentptible piece of ꝓrieſſuraſt. Pet- 
haps ye dre of af party for P&KnO there 
«te uch Partie) which holds the name ef 
»priifÞoinaubhbrrence, which. deteſts the tern 
Sieg and all other titles of that ſtamp. It 
may be ſo. Words are but ſeunde, and 
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— viqlently attached to the things 
In hate rep way e ſtand1affeRed/toithe 
name. Does: any one claim or exerciſe a 


dorhilnion over the! faith of- others? Tbat 


mat is a rięſi av the moſt odious ſenſe the 
word) bears Dbesp he ſupport his elaim, 
by anathematizingthoſe whor: do not ge- 


the! moſt exærrable, thought: the ſame time 
one of, the commaueſt engines, of prieſp- 
raff. But: who, l. ſay ye, claims N 
_ $>tuch:domitiien? Me tnc them nat“ 11 
willltelll you them. WHbever gays either 
zn ſd may words, on what is equi ba- 
lem be guided bycime(only;, and ſueh-As 
goncur with mein their opinions; hut on 
Siths peribofodamhation hear no ether 
«that mam claim its che Hen che be. Id 
-hei that aſſumes the title f abb i, that 
chùſes to b called; Maſter and Father upon 
earth and thus uſurps the offict of his 
Lordi As Hit atcount only of the doftrine 


of Jeſus is / hearcb by du, as his expliaa- 


tions only are regarded, as bit ſolutions 
only of every doubt are admitted ye are 
Chriſtians 


knowledge ithbHeavatls hümſelf of one f 


„% dene . 


Chiiſtians Juft 10 far; and- of ſuch a fofmt, 
as it pleaſes him ye ſhould be; ye inad- 
vertently conſtitute him umpire over your 
Maſter himſelf, and become much more 
n his * than the followers of 
nn 0 A 1 e . 100 : 
Hank Fo 00159 Hegi Nys 
Would it el thin etediblep if experi 
ence did not vouch the fact, that à policy; 
ſucceſsful; an antiquated and ſtale device, 
employed alikè by men ef the moſt repug- 
nant fentiments and oppoſite intereſtsz a 
device which carries the ſuſpicious mark of 
conſcious weakneſs in the front of it? One 
thing, however; truth compels me tô urge 
in excuſe for thoſe who employ theſe ſe- 
cluding, damiiing, and -terrifying methods; 
It is a caſe of neceſſity with them. The 
party cannot diſpenſe with theſe arts. Rob 
them of this defence, and they are undone. 
If you examine impartially, you will ſoon 
be ſatisfied, that no cauſe ever yet had re- 
eourſe to ſuch baſe ſhifts, whieli'eould- be 


e wy my better, 
0 5 1 , 
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I cannot forbear, whether I am heard or 
not, addreſſing a few words to thoſe pre- 
ſumptuous men, who thus conſign each 

other to damnation for not agreeing with 

them in opinion on every article. It is for 
your own ſakes I ſpeak; for with me it is 

a very ſmall thing that I ſhould be judged 

by you, or by man's judgment. Thou 

calleſt thyſelf a diſciple of Jeſus. . Haſt 
thou no regard to the commandment of thy 

Eord? Or has he given a more expreſs 

commandment than this? Judge not, that 

ye be not judged. Fur 'with what judgment 
je judge, ye ſbull be gudged: And with what 
meaſure. je mate, it ſball be meaſured to you 
again. Does not he on whom thou dareft 
to ſit in judgment, profeſs to be a diſeiple 
of Jeſus as well as thou? Whether he be 
really ſo or not; is another's affair, and not 

thine. Mbo art thou, ſays Paul, that judges 

' another; mant fervant 2 io his own maſter 
he. Handeth or falletht}, + Beſides, is there 
not one appointed judge of all the earth? 
and dareſt thou uſurp his office? My dg 

Matth. vii. T. 2. 5 + Rom. xiv. 4: : 


writers, than to compl 
' thoſe who impugn their theories. It re- 
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thou * thy brother? or * 2 thom ſet. 

at nought thy brother ? for we. Hall *.M 
Rand befure the judgment-ſeat of. Chrift* * 
There ts one law-giver, ſays the Apoſtle 


James, who it able to. fave and to de eftroy: . 


Who art thou that Judge another f In 
every view this practice is eonde med. It 
is fraught with danger to yourſelves, with. 
injury to your neighbour, a and with 1 _— 5 
a VVV 


* 2 * * 4 
— ** 8 3 


Nothing. 3 is more common with pulemlo 
mplain . of the pride of 


quires no great penetration to diſcern, that 


the aide of the writer is the ſource of the 


com - The charge is commonly re- 
ciprocal, and. juſt on both fides. Would 


you know which is the proudeſt? You will 
not miſtake the matter greatly in conclud- 
ing, chat it is he who on this topic makes 


the loudeſt clamour. But of all the ſpecies 


of pride and preſumption chat have ever | 


yet appeared, it is r the moſt extra- 
| vagant, | 
. Rom. xiv. 10. : "= James, i iv. 12. 
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vagant, for a pany mortal, the inſe& of a 
day, a reptile of the duſt, to arrogate- the 
prerogati ve of omniſcience, to aſrend the 
throne of the Moft High, and to point the 
thunders of almighty power. 1 it to be 


wondered, that ſuch a diſpoſition ſhould 
xerſecution ? It would 
| be” miraculous if it did not. Can the man 
who does not heſitate to uſurp one function 
of omnipotence, heſitate to ufurp another? ph 
Would he who ſcruples not to pronounce '. 


produce a ſpirit - of 


ſentence, ſeruple to execute it, if it were 


in his power? Ves, upon reflection, 1 am 


perſuaded, that the far greater part r thoſe- 


blind zealots themſelves | would: ſtop here. 
We are however too amply warranted by 5 


experience to ſay at leaſt, that they will 
not ſeruple to conſign him to a ſtake in 
_ this world, whom they do not ſeruple, in 


their uſurped capacity of orgs to "Wn" 


as to ene in che W 
We fometi e mo Hakata of Antichriſt- 
amongſt our controvertiſts. Who is An- 
tichriſt? It is an uſurper, who, under 
You, : Ee piretence 


* 
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pretence of honouring Chriſt, ſupplants 
him, perverting the power he has aſſumed 
to the ſeduction of the diſciples *. We 
have ſeen already, that in the political arti- 
fices we have been combating, there is a 
double uſurpation of the prerogatives of 
our Lord, both as the only infallible in- 
ſtructor of his people, and as the ſupreme 
judge of the world. This is therefore that 
malign ſpirit of Antichriſt, whoſe baleful 
influences have, alas! been but too widely 
diffuſed, to the unſpeakable hurt of that 
godlike charity, without which, with all 
our pretenſions to faith, and zeal, and 
knowledge, we are at beſt but ſounding 
| yo and mi _—_ +. 95 


What then mal we fay of hos: who 
differ from us in important articles? What 
ſhall we fay? That, in our judgement, 
they err, not knowing the Scriptures.- 
What more ſhould we ſay? It belongs to 
the Omniſcient, the ſearcher of hearts, 
and to him 7 to ſay whether their er- 

| - 244-4 hom 
® 2 Theſl,i. 3. & + 1 Cor. xii, 1. 2. 3. 
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ror, if, they be in an error, proceeds from 
prayity of diſpoſition, or from cauſes in 
Which the will had no ſhare. Is it for us 


to determine, how much wood, and hay, 
and ſtubble, may be reared up on the only 
foundation, Jeſus, Chriſt ?. Though the 


foreign materials, by the Apoſtle's account, 
will be conſumed in the fiery trial they 
muſt undergo, yet the builder himſelf will 
be ſaved k. We are ever, like Peter, turn- 
ing aſide Fly the point in hand, (Which 
19 what immediately concerns ourſelves), 
and, by a curioſity, much leſs juſtifiable 
than his, inquiring, what will become of 
this man? When ſuch 2 queſtion ariſes _ 


in thy mind, O my fellow-chriſtian, think 
thou heareſt the voice of thy Divine Maſter, 


checking thy impertinence in the words ad- 
dreſſed to the b Musi is that to tbec? 


F ollow than me . 


IV. 1 . now, in the lat hc to 
make ſome reflections on what: has been 
advanced. 

| = 3 2 2 1 L I. 
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. Firſt, I obſerve, That though the pt 
rit of true religion, and the {pirit of falſe, 
be not only different, but oppoſite, there 
may nevertheleſs be a portion of each in 
the ſame diſpoſition. Man has been ſai d, 
not unjuſtly, to be a maſs of contradic- 
tions. The union juſt now mentioned, 
however incongruous, is not more fo, than 
that of vice and virtue, truth and error, 
which, though equally oppolite, are often 
blended in the fame character. From the 
ſpecimen we have ſeen of falſe zeal 1 in two : 
of the diſciples, it would be unjuſt to Con- 
clude, that they were then totally utae- 
quainted with true religion. Inſtances 
may be ſuppoſed, and have actually hap- 
pened, in which the genuine ſpirit of the 
goſpel has powerfully reſiſted i in the mind, | 
and happily overcome the motions of 2 
miſguided zeal, derived from a ſuperſtitious 
or fanatical education. Examples might 
no doubt be p: :oduced of a victory on the 


other fide, when the influence of carly | 
prejudices deeply and firmly rooted, has, 
on a particular occaſion, miſled one to act 


** 
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4 part extremely unſuitable to the real piety 
and benevolence which have uniformly 


ſhone in the reſt of his. conduct. How 


far the plea of a miſinformed conſcience 
will go in extenuation of the crimes it oc- 
caſions, it belongs not to us, but to the 
great judge of all the earth, to deter- 
mine. — 

| Is hen; there appear evident marks of 
ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm | in a character, 
let us not conclude, that all muſt be falſe, 
s that there can be nothing there of true re- 
ligion, or the ſpirit « of. the goſpel. lf there 
; be an evident mixture of both, let us not 
| conclude, that there muſt be a natural af- 
g finiry | between true religion and fal! 9 A 
due attention to what 4s been ſaid, Kill 
| f ſatisfy us, that both ways of arguing are 
e untenable. 


* 1 obferve, ſecondly, That, from re 
ſpirit. of the party, we cannot always * 
fer with juſtice what ſpirit Sredomts tes 
in an individual belonging to that 1 1 


1 8 In 


. 
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In what ſects that were not idolatrqus did 


there ever appear more of ſuperſtition, 
rancour, and furious zeal, than among t the 
Phariſees and the Samaritans | ? Yet in both, 
our Saviour, who knew what was in man, 


22 2 


found perſons to whom he could g ive an 
honourable teſtimony ; | perſons too who 
were not in every ting ſuperior to popu- 
lar opinions and party-prejudices. That 

the apoſtles themſelves had not attained 2 
this ſuperiority till about the time of their 
Lord' 8 aſcenſion, i is manifeſt from the queſ- 
tion they put to him after bis reſurrection, 
Lord, wilt thou at this time reftore the king- 
dom to Tract Þ ? Both the above Oblerva- 
tions ought to teach us modeſty ; in the opi- 


nions we form of mens characters. 


— 


: I 
7 1 
* 0 


It has been remarked already, that ſome 
principles afe in their nature and origin 
ſuperſtitious, | Such is the opinion which 
a late eminent writer | remarks to prevail 
among the Tadians, that the water of the 
enn 
E, Joy i, 25. = : 1 Ads i i. 6. 

De P _ des Loix, I liv, 24 ch. 14. 


1 
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Ge *. a banclifying virtue; and that 
the dead whoſe aſhes are thrown into it, 
are ſecured of an admiſſion | into Elyſium. 
What matters, it,” ſays he, whether one 
© lives virtuouſly or not? He can order 
© his body to be thrown into the Ganges. 
Are abſurdities of this kind peculiar to 
Paganiſm Are there not ſome European 
countries in which men may ſay with equal 

reaſon, What matters it how one lives? 

* He can on his deathbed obtain the viati- 
* cum. And by their doctrine of facraments, 
it is even of no conſequenee whether the 
dying man be ſenſible of - what is done, or 
inſenſible. It is manifeſt, that theſe two 
dogmaes are. materially the ſame; ; they dif- 
fer _ in the form. 


"On: the other kai” It wufl be 3 
ledged, that there are no religious inſtitu- 
tions, how pure ſoever, which may not 
be ſuperſtitiouſly or fanatically uſed. A 
miniſter's, converſing with the fick on the 
hope of the goſpel, and joining with them 

in Prayer, are duties which, when proper- 
| E e 4 ly 
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ly performed; have a natural tendency te 
prove ſolacing and inſtructive to the diſ- 
treſſed, to the ſpectators, and to the mi- 
niſter himſelf. But if any perſon be abſurd 
enough to conſider the prayer of a miniſ- 
ter, at the bedſide of one in the agonies of 
death, as a paſſport to heaven, his ſentiments 
do not differ eſſentially from theirs: who re- 
. dr extreme unction, or the * 
* as thaw? m n, „1 1 


—L 1 1 


3. 1 PIP thirdly; That bad ſer! he 
"opinions and practices is the moſt danger- 
ous; which looks-with the maligneſt aſpect 

on love, and tends moſt to contract its cir- 
cle. The Sectarian ſpirit has inverted the 
rule laid down by our Lord, which was, 
to judge of teachers and their doctrines by 

their fruits . The method now almoſt 
univerſally followed, is, to- judge of their 
fruits by their doctrines. If -theſe be not 

to our taſte, the other cannot be good; if 
theſe receive our approbation, the other 

muſt be r bad ere they N - us. 

- Every 

* Matth. vii. 1 5. &c. 
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Every a has its own. Shibbolethi. One 
inquires about opinions; another, about 
ceremonies; a third, about eccleſiaſtieal 
polity and hierarchy, propoſing, as the ſole 
authentic evidence of our being Chriſtians, 
the examination of certain endleſs genea- 
logies; as if Chriſt had intended that all 
| his diſciples ſhould be antiquaries ; becauſe 
- otherwiſe; they could not have the ſatisfac- 
tion to know. vrhether they were his diſ- 
ciples or not. Unfortunately for theſe peo- 
ple, all. ſuch ſpiritual pedigrees are ſo mi- 
ſerably lame, that if their rule were to be 
admitted, we ſhould be involved in dark- 
neſs on this ſubject, from which no anti- 
- quary could extricate us; and there would 
not remain the ſlighteſt evidence that there 
were a ſingle Chriſtian on the earth. We 
ſhall however be ſatisfied with Paul's rule 
on this ſubject, who enjoins every man, 
in order to make this important diſcovery 
with regard to himſelf, We to examine 

his own heart *. 2 


oy Strange 


22 Cor. Xii. 5. 
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25 Str ange indeed, that none of theſe curi- 
ous teſts have been recommended to us by 
Chriſt, in order to direct us in the choice 


of teachers. Still more ſtrange, that all 


ſects ſhould, as it were by general conſent, 

overlook the only rule he gave on this fub- 
jet. He did not enjoin the examination 
of captious queſtions, diſputes often about 
words and phraſes. He knew how unfit 
the bulk of mankind are for diſcuſſions of 


this ſort. His rule is level to the capacity 
of all, and probably for this. reaſon has 
been ſo little regarded. Teachers and doc- 


trines are to be diſtinguiſhed by their fruits. 
That doarine is the ſoundeſt, which has 
the happieſt influence on the temper and 


lives of thoſe who receive it; which ope- 


rates moſt powerfully by love to God, and 
love to man. That, on the contrary, is to 
be deemed the worſt, which has the un- 

happieſt influence on the temper and life. | 


| We do not therefore ſend you to the inex- 


tricable mazes of diſputation and logoma- 
chy, but to the only infallible teſt which 
Chrift himſelf has given us. It will not, 
f e ſure, 
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ſure, be imagined, that we mean, ths the : 
too narrow- minded diſciple, to forbid any 
man to caſt out devils in the name of 
Chriſt, becauſe He followeth not with us N. 
But we mean to warn eyery man againſt 
the influence, of that teacher who would 
88, in devils. in the, name, of Chriſt, whe- 
ther, he, follow with us or not. For we 
know no worſe devils than contention, bit- 
ternels,, ſpiritual pride, uncharitable judg- 
ments, detraQtion, malevolence. We mean 
Further, if poſſible, to abate the rancour of 
ſects towards one another, and to make the 
intereſts of charity. ſurmount that worſt ſpe- 
cles of prieftly policy which but too much 


abounds i in them all. 


4. 1 . foufihye That FRE of the 
1 objections of infidels do not pro- 
perly affect the goſpel; they affect only the 
corruptions which have been introduced by | 
men into this divine religion. It may | be 
added, that, the fame adventitious materials 
have been the foundation of the greater 
110 Ih part 
* Mark, ix. 30.5 Lakin op 
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part of the . among Chriſtians 


themſelves. | 


L To conclude: Let us, my Shins Fa- | 
thers and Brethren in the Miniſtry, think 
of the particular obligations we are brought 
under by the truſt repoſed in us, of recom. 
mending, both by doctrine and by exam- 
ple, the genuine ſpirit of the goſpel. There 
is not a community, any more than an in- 
dividual, that is abſolutely perfect; ; but 
perfection ought ever to be the. aim of 


both. It is not our having the advantage 


of a legal eſtabliſhment that will ſecure. us 


againſt the. temper of ſeetaries though 1 


can ſay with truth, that in my judgment 
(may indeed be partial) there will not 
eaſily be found a Chriſtian ſociety that has 
leſs of that temper. : In a contagion ſo uni- 
verſal, it is hardly poſſible to eſcape entire- 
ly, being infected. Let this conſideration 


make us the more on our guard, that we 
may purge out the old leaven, and be a 


new lump in the Lord. Let us neyer de- 


ſcend to the unchriſtian artifice of ; ingratiat- 


7 ing 
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ing S bürfelves by traducing others. Still leſs. 


let us think of the antichriſtian arrogance 


of _uſurping the office of the ſupreme Judge, 


and pronouncing the eternal doom of thoſe 


who' differ from us. Nay, where we know 
we” meet with this treatment from others, 
let us abhör the thought” 'of retaliating ; 


imirating rather the conduct of our Lord, 
Wits, when he was reviled, reviled not 


again. Let our great policy, for influenc- 
big thoſe of other commutions, be, to ſhow 
forth in every thing, the meckneſs, the 
gentleneſs, the toderation of Chriſt! If 
attracted by that ſpirit Which the Apoſtle 
Ayles, the Jpirir of power, _ Y "On and _— 


& 
18 


lives of our pegel as the Way fruits of 
our teaching, candid and reaſonable men 
ſhall 'be induced to give 1 us the preference, 
the victory will be to our honour; and we 
are ſure that the heart of the proſelyte will 
not be corrupted by the change. We cati- 
not ſay ſo much when men are gained to 
any party, by the too common arts of in- 
fuling bigotry and rancbur. But ſtill fuch 
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an external connection is comprintithly a 
ſmall matter. Thoſe who are not gained 


in this ſenſe, may nevertheleſs be gained 


to love and purity, to more enlarged ſenti- 


ments of the unbounded grace of Jeſus, 
and thus may be improved by our exam- 


ple. Let us therefore invariably follow 


after the things which make for peace, and 


things wherewith one may edify another. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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